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Drawing to accompany ‘‘The Turquoise Cup”. . Maxfield Parrish . Frontispiece 
(Printed in colors.) 


AMERICAN PORTRAITURE OF CHILDREN . Harrison S. Morris : o 64r 
: Illustrations reproduced from paintings by John S. 
Sargent, Cecilia Beaux, Sergeant Kendall, John 
W. Alexander, William M. Chase, Mary Cassatt, 
Abbott H. Thayer, George de Forest Brush, 
Wilton Lockwood, Charles Hopkinson, Benjamin 
Curtis Porter, and from miniatures by Margaret 
Kendall, Lucia F. Fuller and Laura C. Hills. 





THYREUS. Poem ‘ Benj. Paul Blood . ; - 657 
Illustrations by A. Castaigne, reproduced in colors. 
THE HIDDEN BIRD. Poem . : ; ; . Josephine Preston Peabody 661 
THE MAKING OF A PILOT : ° . Albert White Vorse. . 661 
Illustrations by Henry Reuterdahl. 
THE TURQUOISE CUP . : ‘ : . Arthur Cosslett Smith < OFT 
= Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
A FORGOTTEN PILGRIMAGE . : : . Ernest C. Peixotto ‘ . 691 
6 With the author’s drawings. 
2 THE LAST OF THE FAIRY WANDS = William Henry Bishop . 697 
Illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced in 
colors. 
jj THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN—CHAP- 
5 TERS III.-V. : F. Hopkinson Smith . - 709 
° (Zo be continued.) 
os Illustration by Walter Appleton Clark. 
SEA FOG. Sonnet E P ‘ . ; ‘i = ‘ : , i ‘ a - 726 
-j]/ AN OLD VIRGINIA SUNDAY , ‘ ; . Thomas Nelson Page . « 927 


Illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. 




















J 
“| WHEN THE SNOW FALLS IN THE ADI- 
RONDACKS . ; John R. Spears. F Po 7, 
: Illustrations drawn by _— Guérin tei hilt: 
= graphs; reproduced in tints. 
THE STRANGER WITHIN THEIR GATES Eleanor Stuart. ‘ + 750 
Illustrations by W. Glackens. 
= THE POINT OF VIEW—Good Will to Men—The Distrust of Humor . ; « 762 
i THE FIELD OF ART—Art Societies and Societies of Artists(X.S)  . . 765 
= (The Colored Cover designed by Maxfield Parrish) 
spo pe peace cca cece Eee ebe cee 
Hebe peligro sel male aslo leps 




















PRICE, 2, CENTS A NUMBER: $3.00. A YEAR 
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The J anuary ‘Scribner 


Will contain the FIRST of the articles on 


THE AMERICAN “COMMERCIAL 
INVASION ” OF EUROPE 
BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


(See opposite page) 





MRS. EDITH WHARTON 
Sub umbra Liliorum, the first of Mrs. Wharton’s charming sketches of Italy. 
Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto’s drawings. It is an impression “of Parma. 


A GAINSBOROUGH LADY 
A Christmas Masque. By Marguerite Merington. [Illustrations by Henry 
Hutt, printed in colors. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
The third instalment of Mr. Smith’s novel “ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” 
Illustration by Walter Appleton Clark. 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Will contribute an article on “The Treaty-Making Powers of the Senate.” 


THE WOODEN INDIAN 
A story by Albert Ellsworth Thomas. Illustration by Howard Chandler Christy, 


printed in colors. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Will contribute a story, “ The Harvest.” 


A REVELATION IN THE PENNYRILE 


A story by Ewan Macpherson. Illustrations by A. I. Keller, printed in colors. 


MILITARY PARADES AND PARADE TRAINING 
By David B. Macgowan. An article likely to excite discussion, on the useless- 
ness of older military methods in the light of recent events. Illustrated. 


THE CATTLEMAN WHO DIDN’T 
By Arthur Ruhl. With characteristic drawings by W. Glackens. 


BALLADE OF HORACE’S LOVES 
A Poem. By George Meason Whicher. With an illustration by Will H. Low. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1902 


THE AMERICAN “COMMERCIAL 
INVASION ” OF EUROPE 





By Frank A. Vanderlip 


Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


A vitally important subject, treated in a striking and highly 
suggestive way by one of the best expert investigators and 
men-of-affairs of the country. The series of articles was 
undertaken especially for Scribner’s and is the result of a 
journey through Europe during the summer. In the 
course of this trip of investigation Mr. Vanderlip gath- 
ered a vast store of new facts and information con- 
cerning the invasion of Europe by American indus- 
tries and methods—the “Commercial Invasion” of 
Europe, as it has so often been called,—and these facts, 
in addition to his previous thorough knowledge of the 
subject, are brought out in a peculiarly interesting and 
vital fashion. These articles will not be theoretic or 
statistical, but will be treated in a live and practical way. 
Mr. Vanderlip is a trained journalist, and brings to the 
work a graphic style such as few men in public life 
possess. His articles will be fully illustrated from most 
interesting material. 






















WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
The author of “The Workers” will tell how 


American competition is affecting laborers in foreign 
countries, and how it is looked upon by them. The 
articles, which are the result of a special trip to Europe, 
are, in a way, complementary to Mr. Vanderlip’s. This 
is the personal and dramatic side of the subject, and every 
one familiar with Mr. Wyckoff’s work will anticipate 
the human and sympathetic manner in which he treats it. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” which began 
in the November Scribner's, will run through eleven 
numbers. This is Mr. Smith’s longest and most am- 
bitious novel, and in every respect as to interest of plot 
and charm of narrative his best. The early part of it is 
practically the history of the end of one civilization— 
that of the old South, where the hero was born, and 
from which he is transferred to New York. The chief 
part of the novel deals with the life of an artist in New 
York, and so gives Mr. Smith the opportunity to picture 
the artistic and literary life of New York during the last 
thirty-five years, with which he has been so thoroughly 
familiar. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 























RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
NEW NOVEL 


“Captain Macklin” will be- [@ 

gin during the year, and will fulfill | 

in the highest degree the great ex- § 

pectations aroused by “Soldiers of | 

Fortune,” which when published |j 

brought to the reading world the 

realization of Mr. Davis’s powers 

as a novelist. “ Captain Macklin ” is 

the author’s ripest and most im- 

portant work, and it has a special | 

element of vividness and personal ~— sicyaro narvine pavis 
quality imparted to it by the fact that it deals with a life 
with which Mr. Davis has become very familiar in the 
course of his own experiences. Captain Macklin’s career 
carries him through South American Revolutions and 





through military adventures in various parts of the world 
while Macklin himself is as interesting a character as 
Denis Duval might have become, and belongs to the same 
great company of gentlemen adventurers. “Captain 
Macklin” will prove to be the most popular, as it is the 
most ambitious of Mr. Davis’s stories. 


EX-PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


A worthy successor to the long series of notable reminis- 
cences which have appeared in Scribner's will be the 
recollections of Ex-President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University. ‘These reminiscent papers, dealing with much 
of the most important intellectual movement of the last 
quarter-century, have a strong personal flavor and are full 
of anecdote and character. 





LIFE OF DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN 


Readers of Scribner's will readily recall the name of 
James B. Connolly, the author of « A Chase Overnight,” 
and other stirring sea tales, published in the Magazine. 
Last summer, accompanied by the artist M. J. Burns, 
Mr. Connolly lived among the fishermen of the north 
of Europe, taking part.in their voyages, and comparing 
their life with that of his own familiar Gloucester and 
Maine fishermen. In several articles he will tell of his 
experiences and of the rough, adventurous life of the 
three great fishing fleets of the world—those of the 
North Atlantic, those of the North Sea, and those of the 
Baltic. These articles, with their stirring account of sea 
life and their extraordinarily spirited drawings, will prob- 
ably record one of the last opportunities to see the fisher- 
man’s life at its full, as the tendency is rapidly growing to 
replace the old sailing vessels by steamers, which will 
make the fishing of the future more of an industry than 
of an adventure. 


THE STORY OF THE PENNAMITE 
WARS 


In the Spring the Magazine will publish two papers by 
Alfred Mathews on an episode of American history, the 
full interest of which has never before been realized: The 
story of the struggle between the colonies of Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania for the region of Wyoming, the so-called 
Pennamite Wars. Few people know that the dispute of 
these two colonies led to a succession of armed conflicts, 
and finally was a large factor in-the famous Wyoming 
Massacre. The story tells of the final settlement of the 
colonial dispute by Congress. Fully illustrated with draw- 
ings by Howard Pyle, F. C. Yohn and others, and by 


portraits and documents. 

















SHORTER FICTION 


It would be difficult to note in full the wealth of good 
short stories to be published in Scribner’s during the year. 
The strength of the Magazine in this kind of literature 
during the past is the best assurance. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that there will be stories by 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
GEORGE W. CABLE 

HENRY JAMES 

EDITH WHARTON 

FRANK R. STOCKTON 

JOHN FOX, Jr. 

FREDERICK PALMER 

A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

MRS. JEANNETTE DUNCAN COTES 
F. J. STIMSON 

ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH 

AND OTHERS 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Among the notable articles to appear during the year are: 


Four Italian sketches by MRS. EDITH WHARTON, 
illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. 


THE ABITIBI FUR BRIGADE, The great annual 
canoe voyage from Hudson’s Bay, described and illustrated by 
Arthur Heming. 


The Modern French Girl, by MRS. PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. 





Illustrated out-door articles by FREDERIC IRLAND. 


A paper on the Docks and Water-front of London, with superb 
illustrations by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Scribner's, as in the past, will contain new and interesting 
examples of the best work of leading illustrators. Among 
those who have been engaged for special work for 1902 
are 


HOWARD PYLE 
MAXFIELD PARRISH 

WALTER APPLETON CLARK 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE 

F. C. YOHN 

A. B. FROST 

HENRY REUTERDAHL 

A. I. KELLER 

W. GLACKENS 

HENRY McCARTER 

E. C. PEIXOTTO 

ARTHUR HEMING 

M. J. BURNS AND OTHERS 


There will be colored covers, high-class color printing, 
and special illustrative schemes. 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of ** Scribner's Magazine for 
1902,”’ will be sent free of charge to any address 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE WILL BE RE- 
CEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE $3.00 A YEAR POSTAGE PREPAID. ADDRESS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


4 Brief Outline for 1902 


HE ATLANTIC takes pleasure in announcing that upon the completion of Audrey the serial 
feature of the magazine will be provided by GEORGE WILLIAM CABLE. Mr. CABLE’s novel is 
a short one, and will be printed in three or four installments. Its title is By/ow Hill, The 
admirers of Mr. CABLE’s work will be interested to know that its scene is laid, not in the South, 

but in the New England country which the author has now adopted as his home. 
Announcement will shortly be made of another serial story by a well-known writer, beginning 

in midsummer of 1902. 
Groups of Articles 


Among the groups of articles which the ATLANTIC will publish may be noted a series of papers 
dealing with Disfranchisement, and other aspects of the race question. Leaders of the colored race, 
prominent public men and students of contemporary politics, have promised to take part in this 
discussion. Other groups of papers will include Education in the Philippines and Cuba, Religious 
Toleration in the Territortes, Colonial Legislatures, Army Reorganization, and The Normal Development 
of the Navy. The ATLANTIC will continue to devote space to the discussion of this country’s new 
diplomatic problems and trade relations. Among those papers will be one upon The Latin-American 
kepublics, by the Hon. JOHN W. FosTeEr, ex-Secretary of State. The question of the proper limits 
of the organization of labor will be the subject of another group of articles by AMBROSE P, WINSTON. 


Confessions 


Some of the most effective ATLANTIC papers have been the anonymous confessions of repre- 
sentatives of various professions or stations in life. Two papers of this character will shortly 
appear in this magazine—Con/fessions of a Provincial Editor, who describes his attempt to run an 
‘‘Independent Daily” in a small city, and Our State University, by one who has seen a State 





University ‘‘ from the under side.” 


Short Stories 
The short stories which the ATLANTIC has 
secured for Igo2 are unusually varied as to scene 
and incident, and many of them are equally note- 
worthy inthe more important test of literary qual- 
ity. Each number will contain from two to five. 


Outdoor Papers 

A group of papers dealing with nature and 
outdoor sports will include one on The Modern 
Chivalry, by JoHN CorBIN; on Golf, by 
WILLIAM GaARROTT BROWN; on Sailing, by 
W. J. HENDERSON ; on Going into the Woods, by 
EBEN GREENOUGH Scott, and others on similar 
subjects which will be announced later. 


Reminiscences 
Autobiographical papers to appear during the 
coming year include Memories of an Army Nurse, 
by Emity V. MAson, a Virginian woman who 
was among the first to organize hospital service 
in the Southern Army, and JoHNn T. Trow- 
BRIDGE’S Recollections of Walt Whitman. 


The Social Outlook 
The social outlook, including questions of 
politics as well as of sociology, of education and 
religion, will be discussed in the ATLANTIC by 
two brilliant writers: Miss VipA D. SCUDDER 
and Professor BARRETT WENDELL. 


Literary Papers 


The ATLANTIC will be particularly strong in 
contributions of distinctly literary interest. 
Among its writers under this heading may be 
noted GOLDWIN SMITH, HARRIET WATERS 
PRESTON, WILLIAM RoscoE THAYER, HENRY 
D. SEDGWICK, Jr., GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER. 
Henry A. BEERS and EDMUND GOSSE. 


Foreign Letters 


The letters from foreign capitals which have 
appeared regularly during I901 have met with 
such favor from ATLANTIC readers that they 
will be continued during the coming year. 


Book Reviews 


Beginning with the January number the 
ATLANTIC will contain in addition to its usual 
signed and unsigned reviews a department of 
comment on books, new and old, written each 
month by H. W. BoynTon. 


The Contributors’ Club 
The Contributors’ Club, one of the most en- 
joyable features of the magazine, will be 
enlarged in its scope during Igo2. 


On all new subscriptions received before December 2oth the 
November and December (1901) issues will be mailed free 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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@® HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS «@ 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 











An attractive List of New Books, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, with cover in colors, sent free to anyone sending address. 


Filustrated and Holiday 
@ ITALIAN JOURNEYS 


By WiLt1AM DEAN HowELts. “Holiday Edition. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


@ A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 
By KaTE DoucLas WiccIn. Enlarged Holiday Edition. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock, and 
bound in holiday style. 12mo, $1.50. 


@ THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 
By Acnes REpPLiIER. With Illustrations by Elizabeth F. Bonsall. In decorative binding. 
12mo, $2.00 net ; postage 14 cents. 


@ YOUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE 
By Lee Bacox. With a colored Frontispiece and 12 other full-page Illustrations by 
Henry Bacon, and a decorative cover. Large crown 8vo, $1.75 e¢ ; postage 14 cents. 


@ NEW TALES OF OLD ROME 
By Ropo.tro LANcIANI. Profusely illustrated with Maps and Drawings. 8vo, $5.00 me? ; 
postage extra, 


@ OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


By JoHN Muir. Illustrated from photographs. Large crown 8vo, $1.75 met; postage extra. 


Biography 
@ JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By Horace E. Scupper. With Portraits and other Illustrations, and Biblio- 
graphy. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $3.50 ze/,; postage extra. 


Essays and Poetrp 
@ LIFE EVERLASTING 


By JoHN FISKE. 16mo, $1.00 wet; postage 7 cents. 


@ THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
A Study in Twentieth Century Problems. By Lyman Assott, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.30 met ; 
postage extra. 


@ AMERICAN TRAITS: 
From the Point of View of aGerman. By Huco MUNsreRbeRG. Large crown 8vo, $1.60 net ; 
postage extra. 

@ SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


By LeBaron R. BRIGGS. 16mo, $1.00 wet; postage extra. 


@ FOOTING IT IN FRANCONIA 


By BRADFORD TORREY. 16mo, $1.10 et; postage 9 cents. 


@ PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Shelley’s Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes by 
Prof. Geo. E. WoopBerry. Cambridge Edition. With Portrait, Numbered Lines and Indexes. 


Large Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


@ MARLOWE 
A Drama. By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 12mo, in unique style. $1.20 et; postage 
extra. 
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# HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS ¢@ 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 





An attractive List of New Books, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, with cover in colors, sent free to anyone sending address. 


Fiction 


@ THE TORY LOVER 





By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This love story of Revolutionary times has been received with unqualified praise, the reviewers 
laying special stress on its high literary quality and its positive power and charm. Miss 
Jewett’s Paul Jones is generally conceded to be the best portrait of the real man that has yet 
appeared ; and-to have made the heroine, Mary Hamilton, the sweet gentlewoman she is, 
Octave Thanet considers ‘‘a triumph.” 


OUR LADY VANITY 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. I2mo, $1.50, 


Mrs. Kirk long ago demonstrated her right to be accounted clever, but this novel of New York 
society displays a subtilty and justness of intuition which are far above mere cleverness. The 
character drawing is admirable and the narrative style natural and attractive. 


WITHIN THE GATES 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. I2mo, $1.25. . 


This book may be called one of the ‘‘ Gates Ajar™ series. It is in the form of a drama and 
sets forth with characteristic earnestness some of the maturer views of the author upon the 
mysteries of the unseen life. 


THE MARROW OF TRADITION 
By Cuar_rs W. CHESNUTT. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This latest chapter in the great ‘‘ race problem” in the South is a powerfully dramatic novel 
of the present day and a marked advance over Mr. Chesnutt’s earlier successes. It will recall 
at many points ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” so great is its dramatic intensity and so strong its 
appeal to popular sympathy. 


@ MARGARET WARRENER 


By A.LIcE Brown. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A novel of Bohemian life among Boston artists, cheerful, bracing and optimistic in its out- 
come, though strenuous in some of its tones. It is Miss Brown’s longest and most powerful 
’ book. 


@ BEFORE THE DAWN 





By PimenorF-NosBLE. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Noble is the author of ‘‘ Russia and the Russians” and his collaborator, his wife, is a 
Russian. The fact that the problem of how to deal with anarchy is now vividly before us, 
gives additional interest to their novel of Russian life and of the results of the government's 
attempts to stamp out Nihlism. 


@ A LIGHTHOUSE VILLAGE 





By LouisE LYNDON SIBLEY. 12mo, $1.25. 


A most original group of sketches of life on the New England coast which are not merely 
clever, but are like Barrie’s ‘* Window in Thrums ”—bits of real life done with rare sympathy 
and insight. 
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By PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
illustrated, et $1.50. 


and Field.” 
the Hampton Institute Camera Club. 


Norse Stories 


By HAMILTON W. Masie, Re- 
vised edition, with ‘ro illus- 
trationsincolor. 12mo, cloth, 
net $1.80. 

Mr. Mabie has here retold the old 
stories of the gods and the giants, 
which have been repeated for years 
by the Norse firesides. 


Ink Flings 


By FLora CARLETON FAGNANI. 
12mo, cloth, ze¢t $1.00. 

A most amusing collection of pict- 
ures, accompanied by verses. The 
pictures are made by “flinging” a 
penful of ink upon one side of a sheet 
of paper and folding. 


Essays of an Ex- 
Librarian 


By RIcHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
author of ‘‘A History of Italian 
Literature.” 8vo, met $1.75. 


Includes “On Translating Homer,” 
“The Poetry of Coleridge,” ‘ Shelley 
and Lord Beaconsfield,’ ‘ Thomas 
Moore,” “Matthew Arnold,” ‘ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” etc. 


Second Series. By 
cloth, xet $1.00. 


A new volume by Mr. 
volume of ‘ Miscellanies ”” 


By AMANDA M. 
Keith” books. 





Candle Lightin’ Time 
8vo, 


A book of poetry much in the line of ‘‘ Poems of Cabin 
Illustrated from characteristic photographs by 


cloth, fully 


THE NEWEST BOOKS OF 


Holiday and Gift Books 


Wanderings in Three Continents 
By the late Captain Sir RicHarD F. BurRTON. 


8vo, cloth, ze¢ (probably) $3.50. 


This volume covers the most fruitful years of Burton’s 
career, and gives in the explorer’s own words a survey of 


his most important expeditions. 


” 








Three Handsome Gift Books 


A Child of Nature 


By HamiLton W. Masie. Small 
8vo, cloth, photogravure illus- 
trations, zet $1.80. 

A descriptive story of a man of poetic 
nature with the gift of imagination, 
who ripens into a beautiful and rare 
character. Handsomely illustrated. 


Romantic Castles 
Anp PALaAces. Edited by Es- 

THER SINGLETON. 8vo, cloth, 

fully illustrated, xe¢ $1.60. 

From the great writers have been 
selected descriptions of famous castles 
and palaces. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 

Love in Literature 
and Art 
Edited by EstHER SINGLETON. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 
net $1.60. 

A collection, from the great dram- 
atists and novelists, of scenes, avowals 
and moods of love, and the varieties of 
expression. 








Austin Dosson, 
‘* Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” etc. 


_Dobson supplementary to the 
issued some time ago. 


A Little Girl in Old New Orleans 


DouGLas, author of the ‘* Mildred 
12mo, cloth, wet $1.20. 


Hypolympia; or, The 
Gods in the Island 


(An Ironic Fantasy.) By Eb- 
MUND Gosse, LL.D., author of 
‘Gossip in a Library,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, zet $1.00. 


The Queen’s Comrade 


The Life and Times of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. By 
FITZGERALD MOLLoy. 2 vols., 
8vo, illustrated, wet $6.50. 


The first Duchess of Marlborough 
became the most intimate friend of the 
Princess Anne. In this record of her 
life pictures are given of the courts in 
which she figured and the characters 
that played important parts. 


Life and Letters 


Essays by W. RoBErTSON Nic- 
OLL, MsA,, LL.D: I2mo, 
cloth, wet $1.75. 

This widely known English critic 
has recently gathered together a col- 
lection of his papers, essays, etc., many 
of which appeared under his’ well- 
known pseudonym, Claudius Clear. 


Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 


author of 
I2mo, 
gravures. 


net $1 Io. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

National Gallery, 
Limited edition, 
ably) $25.00. 


Patty Fairfield 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Director of the 
With 70 photo- 
Special wet (prob- 


Ireland. 


I2mo, cloth, illustrated, 











A Little Girl in Old New York,” 


A companion volume to * 
” “A Little Girl in Old Phila- 


PA ii ittle Girl in Old Boston, 
delphia,”’ etc. 
George Eliot’s Works 
THE WARWICK EDITION—12 VOLUMES 
The Volumes consist of from 600 to goo pages, 
and bulk only about one-half inch each. The 


page measures 4 x 64 inches. Cloth, limp, gilt 
Leather, limp, gilt top, 


top, $1.00 per volume. 
$1.25 per volume. 





A charming story of a motherless Southern girl who is 
sent north to spend three months with each of her four 
aunts. Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 


A Daughter of the Huguenots 


By ELizaBetH W. 
“Witch Winnie” 
trated, wet $1.35. 


The latest addition to the series of “‘ Dames and Daughters 
of the Colonial Days.’’ Written in Mrs. Champney’s most 
charming manner, 


author of the 
cloth, illus- 


CHAMPNEY, 
books. I2mo, 





(Postage extra 
on “net” books) 






Dodd, Mead and Company, Publishers, 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Noteworthy Novels and Tales 


The Lady of Lynn 


By Sir WALTER BESANT’, author of ‘‘ The Orange 
12mo, cioth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Lady of Lynn is a young heiress against whom a con- 
spiracy is carried out to secure her fortune. 


Girl,” etc. 


Light Freights 


By W. W. Jacoss, author of 
‘* Many Cargoes,” etc. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A new book showing the life of the 
sailorman, in Mr. Jacobs’s inimitable 
style. 


The Shoes of Fortune 


By Nett Munroe, author of 
‘*John Splendid,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The hero of this story inherits his 
uncle’s so-called ‘‘shoes of fortune,” 
and is led by them to do many deeds. 


A Dream of Empire 
By WILLIAM HENRY VENABLE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A most vivid picture of Aaron Burr 
and his associates in the attempt to 
found an empire in the Southwest. 


Young Mrs. Teddy 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author 
of *‘A Lovable Crank,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Hand,” etc 





Three Strong Novels 





Warwick of the Knobs 


By Joun Uri Luioyp, author of 
‘*Stringtown on the Pike,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A powerful story of Kentucky dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


Sir Richard Calmady 


By Lucas MAtet, author of 
“The Wages of Sin,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Deals with an English country gen- 
tleman subjected to very abnormal 
conditions of life. 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By AMELIA E. Barr, author of 
‘The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

A romance bringing Oliver Crom- 


Cinderella 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘*‘ Joan of the Sword 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A story of a young girl who is arrested for the theft of 
what are really her own jewels and later vindicated. 


Young Barbarians 


By IAN MACLAREN, author of 
‘*Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” etc. 12mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated, we $1 35. 

A story of life in Muirtown written 
in Dr. Watson’s most charming man- 
ner, 


Love the Harvester 

By MAx PEMBERTON. author of 
‘“*Pro Patria,” etc. 1r2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Shows how Nancy Dene outwitted 
her cousin who had schemed to de- 
fraud her of her home and property. 


Love’s Idylis 
By S. R. Crockett, author of 
‘‘Joan of the Sword Hand,” 


etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A portrayal of some of the varying 
phases of ‘‘the divine passion,” a 
theme of which we never grow tired. 

Unconscious 
Comedians 


By CAROLINE KING DUER. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The characters are interesting and 





The story of an 
Western girl. 


impulsive, rich 





well in close touch with the reader. 


never lack the right word at the right 
time. 








The World and Winstow 
By EpirH HENRIETTA FowLer. 1t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A charming story, located in the quaint old English town 
of Winstow, and in London. 


Forest Folk 
By JAMEs PRIOR. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A story of life a hundred years ago, dealing with the people 


in that part of England known as Sherwood Forest. 
The Prophet of Berkley Square 
By RosBerT HICHENS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The ‘ prophet”’ is a young man who studies the stars and 
ventures to make two prophesies, both of which come true. 


A Man of Millions 


By S. R. KEIGHTLEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A romance dealing with an enormously rich man who, 
after years of absence, returns to his native town to revenge 
himself on the man who ruined his youth. 


The Year One 


By JoHN BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A stirring romance laid in Paris during the French 


Revolution. a 
The Million 


By DoroTHEA GERARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An Austrian notary amasses a large fortune, and then tries 
to arrange a brilliant marriage for his daughter against her 


will. 
Angel 
A Sketch in Indian Ink. By Mrs B. M. CRoKEr. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A story of a young girl brought up in the home of an 
Indian magistrate. 


Marna’s Mutiny 
By Mrs. HuGH FRASER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Marna is a young woman who mutinies when her father 
marries ‘'a most objectionable person,’’ and ina short time 
is herself wooed and carried away. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Old Time Gardens 
A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 


Newly set forth by ALIcE MorsE EARLE, author 
of ‘‘Home Life in Colonial Days,” ‘* Child 
Life in Colonial Days,” ‘* Stage-Coach and 
Tavern Days,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
from many beautiful photographs collected by 
the author. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2 50 wet. 
This will be a very attractive book, with its many ia- 

teresting pictures, its fair typography and quaint binding. 

A delightful excursion into the archzology and lore of 

flowers and gardens. 

Also a limited Edition de Luxe of the above 
work, consisting of 350 copies on large paper 
with many photogravure plates, and hand- 
somely bound. The price of this beautiful 
book will be $20.00 wet. 


The Making of an American 
An Autobiography 


By Jacos A. Ruts, author of ‘‘ How the Other 
‘Half Lives,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 
He has overcome obstacles which few youths encounter 
and still fewer can stand against in their effort to adjust 
themselves to American life. 


William Shakespeare 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man 


By HAMILTON WriGuT Masir, author of ‘‘ My 
Study Fire,” ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc. Fully 
illustrated with 8 full-page and roo text illus- 
trations. A new edition at a popular price. 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net, postage 20 cents. 
‘*Mr. Mabie has endeavored to portray Shakespeare as 

a man living in an intensely interesting age and among an 

active and growing race; a man first and foremost, as his 

contemporaries knew him.’'—NMew York Herald. 


George Washington 
A Biography 


By Norman Hapcoop, author of ‘‘ Abraham 


Lincoln: The Man of the People,” etc, With 
interesting portraits and facsimiles. 

Also in box uniform with ‘* Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Man of the People.” 


Half leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75 wet. 
Mr. Hapgood has tried to put into a volume of handy 
size a life of the first President which shall pay an atten- 
tion to his human side in due proportion to that of his 
already well-known political life. Behind the grand, 
simple strength of the man as it has been idolized in the 
popular accounts lay less-known forces which were 
moulded in youth during a life full of the roughest kind 
of backwoods experience. 


Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance 

By Lucy J. FREEMAN. With 45 full-page plates. 

Cloth, 8vo. [Just ready 

Well calculated to satisfy the more intelligent reader. 

A useful book on the general tendencies of fine art, and 

especially of sculpture as well as on the work of individual 
artists. 


Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 
A Study and a Biography 


By A. L. Batpry, author of ‘‘Sir J. E Millais, 
Bart, P.R.A.: His Art and Influence,” ‘‘Al- 
bert Moore: His Life and Works,” etc. 
Limited Edition, Fully illustrated. 

Imp. 8vo, cl., $15 00 net, 

A book which deals fully as much with the personal life 
of the artist as with the work he has produced. The 
exquisite buckram binding is from one of his own designs. 


French Furniture and 
Decoration of the 
Eighteenth Century 


By Lapy DILkE, author of ‘‘ The Renaissance in 
France,” ‘‘ French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century,” etc. Illustrated with about 65 
gravures and half-tones. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00 


The third portion of Lady Dilke s work on French Art 
in the 18th Century. Private collections in Paris and 
England, as well as the Garde-Meuble- National, have been 
laid under contribution, and over twenty of the finest 
pieces in the Wallace Collection at Hertford House have 
been reproduced. Lady Dilke sketches the evolution from 
the lordly stvle of the Golden Gallery in the Hdédtel de 
Toulouse to the fragile elegance of later work as developed 
in the palace of the Elysée; in the Royal apartments of 
Versailles and the Petit Trianon ; in the hétels of Mile. 
Guimard and Mile. Duthé and the boudoirs of Marie 
Antoinette. The tapestries of the Gobelins and of Beau- 
vais; the triumphs of hammered iron in “ grilles’’ and 
balustrades are not forgotten; place is found for the 
chiselled mounts of the Caffieri, of Duplessis and Thomire, 
Martincourt and Gouthiére. 


The Isle of the Shamrock 


By Ciirron JouNsSON, author of ‘‘ Along French 
Byways,’ ‘Among English Hedgerows,” 
etc. Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Crown 8vo, $2.00 wet, postage I5 cts. 
In this most recent addition to his series, Mr. Johnson 

depicts the. rustic life of Ireland in many localities, from 

the beautiful Lakes of Killarney in the south to the wild 
crags of the Giant's Causeway on the north coast. He vis- 
ited not only the pleasanter sections, such as ‘* The Golden 

Vale” of Limerick, but the forbidding boglands of Conne- 

mara and Donegal. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, ts an extra charge, 
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NEW STANDARD SETS 


The Temple Pocket Balzac 


Balzac’s work complete in forty handy pocket 
volumes, handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth and limp leather, with an etched frontis- 
piece in each volume. 

Sets only. 16mo, cloth, $30.00; leather, $40.00 
The standard edition, edited by George Saintsbury, in 

a new and particularly charming form. The first volume 

contains a general introduction and a classification of the 

novels, while each has its special prefatory essay and 
etched frontispiece. 


The Temple Pocket Bronté 


The works of Charlotte, 
Bronté in twelve volumes. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents; limp leather 75 cents. 
Jane Eyre, 2 vols. Shirley, 2 vols. Villette, 2 vols. 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, 2 vols. The Ten- 
ant of Wildfell Hall, 2 vols. The Professor, 1 vol. 
Poems, 1 vol. 


xx Novels in two volumes sold only in sets. 


Emily, and Anne 











The Works of Thackeray 


Edited with an introduction by WALTER JER- 
ROLD. The set will be complete in thirty vol- 
umes. Each volume to contain eight illustra- 
tions by C. E. Brock, together with portraits 
and views in photogravure, Cloth, 12mo. 


NOW READY 


VANITY FAIR. 3 volumes. $3.00 
PENDENNIS. 3 volumes. In press, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights 


Edited with an introduction by JosepH Jacons. 
In six volumes. With 100 photogravure illus- 
trations by STANLEY Woop. An entirely new 
and very handsome set of this famous collec- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $9.00; leather, $14.00 


American History Told by Contemporaries 


By ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Cloth, 8vo, 4 vols. 


Vol. I. Era of Colonization (1493-1689). 
Vol. II. Buiiding of the Republic (1689-1783). 


Each, $2.00. 


Vol. III. National Expansion (1783-1845). 
Vol IV. Welding the Nation (1845-1900). 














NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND 


The King Cole Fairy Book 


By J. M. Gipson. Illustrated by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Profusely illustrated. Decorated 
cover. 12mo, $2.00 


This is Volume II. of ‘The Annals of Fairyland,” of 
which ‘“ The Reign of King Herla’’ was the first volume. 
A very charming series both by reason of the stories 
themselves and the exquisite illustrations and decorated 
covers. 


The Reign of King Herla 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON and illustrated by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. With colored frontis- 
piece, vignettes, etc., besides a profusion of 
drawings in black and white. 

12mo, cloth, full gilt, $2.00 


‘‘Charming to the eye and delightful to the 


mind.”’"— Zhe Outlook. 





The Youngest Girl inthe School 


By EvELYN SHARP, author of ‘‘ Wymps” and 
other popular fairy tales. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The author treats her girls’ school in much the 
frank spirit so noticeable in ‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’ 
and conveys an ideal of the office of teacher similar to 
that which has made ‘ Tom Brown ’ so famous.”’ 

—Boston Advertiser. 


“A girl’s book, yet boys, women, and men will find 
no difficulty and probably much pleasure in reading it.” 
—Fost Express, Rochester, 


The Boy’s Odyssey 


By WALTER CopLanp Perry. With _illustra- 


tions by Jacomb Hood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Published at the special request of several Head-mas- 
ters of Preparatory Schools who desired to use it as 
a stepping-stone to the admirable prose translation by 
Butcher and Lang. 








These titles are selected from the new book list. 
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Mr. Crawfora’s New Novel By the Author of ** Elizabeth and her 


German Garden” 
Marietta : 

















. The Benefactress 
A Maid of Venice 
Three large editions sold in the first ten days of 
By F. MARION CrRAwForD, author of = Sara- publication. Cloth, $1.50. 
cinesca, In the Palace of the King,” etc. *“*Not a book to skim, but one to read and linger 
Cloth, $1.50. over with delight. It is a book which it is as great a 
‘““A love story and one of the best he has ever pro- ee ae. ke ee ee ee ee 
é é > @ my (SPP T, ‘ Dhite * 
duced. - picturesque and exciting. It is all de- cnenthg ielagr ape, Palaayas. 


lightful.’ \_The New York Tribune. 
? New Canterbury Tales 
God Wills It: By Maurice HEWLETT, author of ‘‘ The Forest 


A Tale of the First Crusade Lovers,” ‘‘ Richard Yea and Nay,” etc. "i 
Cloth, $1.50. 





By WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, author of ‘‘A “With each successive volume there is added proof, 
Friend of Czsar.” Cloth, $1.50. if such proof were needed, that for real fineness of 
touch and true artistic instinct Mr. Hewlett stands quite 
The adventures of a young Norman cavalier whose by himself in his country and generation.”’ 
bride, a Byzantine princess, was stolen from him in “ —Commercial Advertiser. 
Syria, and regained romantically at the siege of Jerusalem. The Atheneum (London) speaks ot MMi. Hewlett as 


‘the prince of literary story-tellers.’ 


Calumet “K The Garden of a Commuter’s 


By MeRwWIN-WEBSTER, authors of ‘‘ The Short H 
Line War,” “ The Banker and the Bear.” Wife 
Cloth, $1.50. Recorded by the Gardener 


**A novel with several elements of rather unusual in- 5 R : 
terest. Asa tale it is swift, simple, and absorbing, and | Crown 8vo, with eight photogravure illustra- 


one does not willingly put it down till it is finished.” tions. Cloth, $1.50. 
—Commercial Advertiser, New York. Se aan: ;: s 
Bog es a : A charming story of New England country life. 
‘* An inspiration to success.’’—Repudbiic, St. Louis. 


The Real World The New Americans 
By ALFRED Hopper, author of ‘‘ The Adversa- 


By Roserr HERRICK, author of ‘‘ The Gospel ries of the Sceptic,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
of Freedom,” ‘‘ The Web of Life,” etc. : eran pe 
The story turns on the clashing of the new generation 
Cloth, $1.50. of Americans with their elders—so characteristic of the 
upper classes especially. 
“Evidently written by a very acute thinker.’ 
—Commercial Advertiser. 


The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrick is 
the daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and the plot is 
developed through the story of a young man’s life,. 








Now in its fourth hundred thousand. Cloth, $1.50 


| THE CRISIS 


By Winston CHURCHILL. Illustrated by Howard CHANDLER CHRISTY. 





‘‘It is full of brilliant bits, clever epigrams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad 
grasp upon the meaning of things as they stood related to events and to history in those dark 
years of the nation’s travail. It is nottoo much to say that it is the best novel founded on the 
civil war period that has yet been published."—Bvooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
The Life and Letters of John Richard Green 


By LeEsLie STEPHEN, author of *‘ 
‘* Life of Henry Fawcett,” etc., 
raphy.” 


The Beginnings of Poetry 
By Francis B. GuMMERE, Professor of English 
in Haverford College. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 met, postage 18 cents. 


This book undertakes to set forth the facts, so far as 
they can be ascertained, of the development of poetry as 
a social institution, an element in the life of early man. 


George Washington 
And Other American Addresses 
By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Hon. 
Wadham College, Oxford; President of the 
English Historical Society, etc. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1 75 zet, postage 13 cents 


Fellow of 


The addresses delivered in Chicago, New York, Boston, 
and at various universities early in 1901. 


The World and the Individual 
Nature, [lan and the [oral Order 


By Professor Jos1AH ROYCE, 
sity. Cloth 1r2mo, $3.00 vet. 


Harvard Univer- 


This new volume of Gifford Lectures includes a sketch 
of the idealistic theory of human knowledge, an outline of 
a discussion of nature and doctrine about the self, the 
origin and destiny of the human individual, of the world 
as a Moral Order, of the problem of evil—with finally an 
estimate of all these views in the light of the interests of 
natural religion. 


Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech 


By JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A.B, 
fessor of Latin in Harvard University, and 
GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.M., 
of English in Harvard University. 

Cloth 12mo, $1.10 zet, postage 17 cents. 


Pro- 


Professor 


This is a popular exposition of the most important and 


interesting tendencies in the history and development 
of English words and their meanings. 





A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
sumetime editor of 


‘‘The Dictionary of National Biog- 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 xet, postage 20 cents. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, assisted by W1LHELM 
MILLER and many expert Cultivators and 
Botanists. Volumes I., II., and III. are now 
ready, and Volume IV., completing the work, 
is in press and will be publisbed soon. The 
price is $5.00, zet, for each volume, and the 
work is sold by subscription. Full informa- 
tion will be supplied on application. 


A Dictionary of Architecture 
and Building 


By RusseLL STurGIs, and many Architects, 
Painters, Engineers, and other Expert Writ- 
ers, American and Foreign. Volumes I. and 
Il. now ready. Volume III. nearly ready. 
Complete in three volumes. Super royal 8vo. 
Per set, cloth, $18 wet; half morocco, $30 wet. 
The only complete and practical compendium of archi- 

tectural and related knowledge. Azthorztative, includ- 

ing the most modern knowledge superbly tllustrated, 


interesting to the general reader on art, and indispen- 
sable to the architect. 


Monuments of the 
Early Church 


By WALTER Lowrig, D.D., sometime Fellow 
of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. With numerous illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.75 met, postage I5 cents. 
Dr. Lowrie’s volume presents the main facts regarding 
the are hitecture, sc ulpture, painting (including mosaics); 


and minor art of the Christian communities, tracing the 
development down to the beginning of the Middle Ages. 


The Quest of Happiness 
A Study of Victory Over Life’s Troubles 


By Newet_ Dwicut HIiis, D.D., 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Author of *‘ 
Influence of Christ in Modern Life,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 vet, 


Pastor of 


The 





Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 


When delivered from the publishers, 


carriage, etther postage or expressage, 


at the advertised net prices. 
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The best thing you can give yourself this Christmas, and the best present you 

can make to some one else, is a Membership in The Wanamaker Century Club. 
A Membership costs one dollar only. 

It entitles the holder to a set of The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas 

at half-price, with the iia of paying a little at a time, if preferred. 
It means an actual money-saving of 
_ $60, or more, depending on the style of 
binding you like best. 

It means, also, that the complete set of 
ten large volumes and the handsome 
polished oak bookcase will be 
shipped at once. 

Can you make any other 
of your Christmas dollars bring 
as much, or save as much ? 

Can you think of any other 
Christmas present that would 
be as universally acceptable as 
a set of these volumes—the 
greatest reference library in the 
world. 









c This shows a set of The It is an opportunity not to f 
(utanding jout as bee as & be passed over—a decisive in- In 
oie ; stance of Wanamaker value- 
_ giving—with real Wanamaker worth in every one of its 
| “ten thousand pages, with the satisfaction that comes 
. @ “with a Wanamaker purchase in each day of its 
a .% use—and a money-saving in it that is the 


{ This . 5 ; : : : e 
Corner %, To be certain of delivery before the LEN 
: [e) : e ¢ . 
Wise iT *,, holidays, send the coupon on this 
} (9) od e 4 
John Wanamaker %, page without delay. Enclose & g 
i New York % : ar « - <= 
! ng <r *, one dollar and — | 
Enclosed is $1.00 member- % . a Aer 27 
ship fee in Wanamaker Century Ty, write your name —— 
Club. Please enter my applica- Ge, < 
gh wd member, and reserve one set N and address Vi“ 
of The Century Dictionary & Cyclo- \ e Z, 
pedia & Atlas for me, sending me de- hy plainly. — Fi 
scription of bindir details of half- 7 Py : 
offer to members, ae. tee aai 7h Vo 


Name 
Address. 
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There are only a few reasons why you would wish to buy a “ reference work ;” there 
area hundred practical, personal appeals to your own interest in owning The Century. 

It is for every member of the tamily, tor all 
classes of people who read, or think or work ; 
for artisans as well as students—for the mer- 
chant no less than for the professional man. 

And certainly if there’s a child in your 
house no other work that we know of will be 
of as great a value to him. At his lessons he 
can consult this storehouse of knowl- 
edge as easily as the grown-ups, so 
simple the language throughout; and 
better than his text-books are the 
easily understood explanations 
of the things he’s apt to stumble 
over in his grammar, arithmetic, 
. and the like. 

It’s not all a study-book for 
him, either. He will use it in 
preference to all his other won- 
der-books—for its stories of bat- 
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tles and heroes, ot myth and This is a miniature reproduction 
Pe . 7p ° of a large hook that tells all about 

legend, its pictures ot ships The Century. If you'd like a 
copy send us the coupon below. 






















and strange costumes, its ac- 
counts of animals that fly and of birds that don’t, of fishes 
that climb trees, and all the other paradoxes 
that nature and boys delight in. And its tales are 


better tor him than most sorts, for they’re not |“ 
lA twisted into fantastic shapes ; they’re “ true- Li 
LSS stories,” the kind he likes best. If you .<“ 
« Y 


think of The Century only asthe best & it promptly to 
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OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Illustrated by B. OSTERTAG 
Music Arranged by CLARENCE FORSYTHE 


THE OvuTLOoK says—‘‘ This is one of the 
most artistic and fascinating volumes of chil- 
dren’s folk-lore that has yet appeared. Thirty- 
six of the oldest every-day ‘classic’ rhymes 
known to the childhood of several generations 
are here gathered and set to the original airs, 
while the text is enhanced by the most charm- 
ing of colored pictures. Miss Ostertag’s work 
in illustrating the rhymes deserves high 
praise.” 

Price, net $2.00 


‘‘Three Dukes a-Riding,’’ ‘* Scotland’s 
Burning,’ ‘‘ Baby Bunting,’’ “ Bobby 
Shaftoe,’’ ‘‘ Lucy Locket,”’ etc., etc, 





THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME 
By ‘‘J. P. M.’’ 

The author tells of the experiences of a 
young city couple who were determined to 
establish a home, with all its dreamed-of per- 
fections, away from the clangor of city life, 
and the tribulations they passed through. 
One is intensely interested in every move, and 
can but wonder at the genius which trans- 
forms the every-day things of life into matters 
of absorbing moment and keen delight. 

Charmingly decorated, net $1.50 


By the Same Author 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE 
‘* This is not a book of the year ; it is a book 
of the years.” —THE CRITIC. 
“A beautiful book.”—RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. 
Uniform with above, net $1.50 





ALASKA 

















‘*Sumptuous.”—NEW YorK TRIBUNE. 


The Results of the — — oe gene John B By h 
onn Burroughs 
HARRIMAN ife, Trees an owers, an oe Ree 
ALASKA Resources C. Hart Merriam 
EXPEDITION WITH 40 SUPERB COLORED PLATES [| 224 half a dozen other 
AND 85 PHOTOGRAVURES 














‘The finest example of the publisher's art that the present season has produced.” 


‘* Nothing approaching the pictures, in range, 
The most beautifully illustrated work of travel ever issued on this side of the Atlantic.” 


before. 


—NeEW YorRK TELEGRAM. 
variety, and beauty, has ever been obtained 


—THE NATION. 


‘“‘ Chaste and elegant in design and execution, artistic from every point of view, lavishly and 


exquisitely illustrated.”.—THe DraL, CHICAGO. 


Swain 


Size, 7x 10; pages, about oe I binding. cloth, decorated ; illustrations, 40 in color, 85 =e ge 


d 300 drawings from photograp 


an s and paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Charles Kn 
Gifford, F. S. Dellenbaugh, etc.; 2 vols.; price, net $15.00. 





WRITINGS OF WM. BYRD, 1674-1744 
“(of Westover, in Virginia, Esq.’’ 


Cot. Byrp, ‘*‘the most accomplished and 
wittiest Virginian of his time,” was without 
doubt the greatest man of letters previous to 
Franklin. Racy, graceful, and charming, his 
writings give an unusual insight into the his- 
tory, as well as the political and social life of 
the time. Composition and printing by De 
Vinne. 

Price, net $10.00 





CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 
BY MR. AND MRS, A. G. WALLIHAN 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT has written an appre- 
ciative introduction to this striking collection 
of wild animal photographs—a collection abso- 
lutely unique, comprising pictures at close 
range of mountain lions, deer, bear, elk, and 
nearly all the wild animals of our great West, 
taken in their native haunts by the authors, 
during the last ten years. 

Over 100 large octavo pages, with 50 way 
and half-tones. Net $10.00 





How to Make Baskets 


Photography as a Fine Art 


Arms and the Woman 


By Mary Wuirte. Nef $1.00 By CHARLES H. CaFFin. et $3.00 By HAROLD MACGRATH. $1.25 
A Short History of the Revolution A Year in a Yawl i eS 
By EvERETT ToMLINSON. ef $2.00 By RussELL DousLepDAy. Jet $1.25 lilustrated. Vet $1.50 


Etiquette for All Occasions 
By Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND. Vet $1.50 


Princess Puck 
By Una L. SILBERRAD. $1.50 


The Black Tortoise 
By FREDRICK VILLER. $1.50 


For net books sent by mail add 1o per cent. of list price for postage 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0., 34 Union Square, NEW YORK 
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THIRD LARGE EDITION IN 14 DAYS 


Kipling’s Great Novel 


KIM 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS says *«*KIM’’ should be excluded from the public 
libraries—because everyone should own a copy. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE thinks it Kipling’s masterpiece. 

WM. L. ALDEN thinks it the best thing Kipling has done. 

THE PRESS are most enthusiastic in their praises. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE $1.50 


A MO D E RN ANTA EUS e “An sestiaicamene tien Letters °’ 


This is a most remarkable and strong novel of character, in a setting of modern English 
country life. Antaeus of Greek mythology was the son of Earth and Water. The modern Antaeus 
(Tristram Gavney by name) is a child of Nature. His nickname is ‘‘ Tramp,” on account of his 
youthful wanderings. He lives within himself and develops a weird imagination. His brief 
school career terminates in triumphant rebellion. Withal, he is a manly, wholesome, clean- 
minded, brave and altogether loveable fellow. Price, net, $1.50 


BOB, SON OF BATTLE. By ALFRED OLLIVANT 


A new edition of this charming three-year-old classic, illustrated by 2¢ photographs taken 
from the actual scenes of the story by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, which give a new interest in, and 
insight into, the characters and incidents of this enchanting story of northern England. 

Price, net, $1.50 


STORIES OF THE WOODS 


4 By the author of IN THE FOREST 
When Knighthood was in Flower By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 
THE BEA RS OF BLUE RIVER A fascinating series of tales of our larger game animals. 


By the second page, civilization is far behind. (20 full- 
By CHARLES MAJOR page plates by Carl Rungius. $1.50.) 
































2d printing within a month 


“Fresh, wholesome, stirring, it answers that fearful THE BACK WOODSMAN 
Christmas question: ‘What shall we give the boy?’” By H. A. STANLEY 


—N. Y. Times. illustrations. $1.25 7e¢. 
(35 ae ) “ «The Backwoodsman’ takes us out of the slush of the 
emotional romance into the tense, swift, silent stealth of 





i THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC the solitary forest trail.’"— Brooklyn Eagle. ($1.50.) 

4 A PRT eS agra stil valley in the A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 
XVII. Century, combining thrilling adventure ond dateny By GRACE GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON 
romance. (Illustrations by Blumenschein. $1.50.) 14th thousand. (150 illustrations. $2.00.) 





For net books sent by mail add 10 per cent. ‘of list price for postage 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq. NEW YORK 
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[{ The Century Co.’s New Novels 








‘CIRCUMSTANCE 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Latest Novel. ‘‘A virile and strong 
piece of literary workmanship ’’ (N. Y. Times). 500 pp., $1.50. 





MISTRESS JOY 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke and 
Annie Booth McKinney ~ 


Aaron Burr plays a conspicuous 
part in this story of life in the early 
days of the Mississippi valley. Il- 
lustrated by Relyea. $1.50. 


“Set in a framework of Southern magnolia and beech, 
the face of ‘ Mistress Joy,’ as it looks from the pages 
of the story, is one of real piquancy and charm."— 
Times, Louisville. 





AN OKLAHOMA ROMANCE 
By Helen Churchill Candee 


The glamour of romance hangs 
over this story like a visible at- 
mosphere. A loveaffairanda land 
claim play at cross purposes. $1.80. 


‘It is a bit of painting with contemporaneous history 
for both form and color, and has unusual value and 
interest.’"— Times, N. Y. 





THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


The Famous Romance of the Time of Henry IV of France. 
By Bertha Runkle. -» IIlustrated by Castaigne. « $1.50 


India Praises It.—‘‘ It is hard to say too much in praise of this story."—Madras (India) Times. 





TOM BEAULING 


By Gouverneur Morris 


A romance of to-day, arousing 
wide-spread comment and dis- 
cussion. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘* If young Gouverneur Morris is not careful, he ‘Il find 
himself famous. If you want a delightful story, short, 


vigorous, and new, read his little volume. Mr. Morris 
has struck a new note." —TZribune, Chicago. 





GOD SAVE THE KING 
By Ronald Mac Donald 


A strong story of the time of 
Charles II, culminating ina most 
dramatic episode. 400 pages, 
$1.50. 

‘« There are few stories of this period and time that 
have been told with such charm of language, combined 


with such strong delineation of character."—Zimes, 
Philadelphia. 








A New Christmas Book 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


By Alice Caldwell Hegan. With its high order of humor and its fine 
Christmas sentiment, this story of a very poor and a very optimistic 
family reminds the reader of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” $1.00. 


‘One of the jolliest, most heartsome stories we have read.”"— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


- 





Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New von J 
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£. The Century Co.’s Holiday Books >, 
ro 


of nature. 


fall. 
eras 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. A charming gift book for lovers 
Exquisitely illustrated with nearly 100 pic- 
tures (many of them printed 


in tint) by Bruce Hors- 


8vo, cloth, 880 pages, $2.00 net (by mail, $2.18). 





MEMORIES OF 
A MUSICAL LIFE 
By Dr. William Mason 


A gift book for lovers of music— 
Dr. Mason’s delightful reminis- 
cences of his fifty years of musi- 
cal life. Tall 12mo0, 3800 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, $2.00 net 
(by mail, $2.14). 





CAREERS OF 
DANGER AND DARING 


By Cleveland Moffett 


A thrilling and fascinating book tell- 
ing the story of the lives of locomo- 
tive engineers, bridge builders, divers, 
and others. Illustrated by Hambidge 
and Varian. S8vo, 450 pages, $1.80 
net (by mail, $1.98). 





THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


A new and revised edition of this 
collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
important speeches and essays. 
12mo0, 228 pages, $1.50. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL 


A beautiful edition, at a low price, of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s famous book on ranching,with all of Rem- 
ington’s pictures. Royal 8vo, rich binding, $2.50. 


HERO TALES 


A boys’ book by the President of the 
United States, written in conjunc- 
tion with Senator Lodge. 12mo, 
illustrated, 325 pages, $1.50. 





“CENTURY CLASSICS” 


New and beautiful editions, each 
with frontispiece portrait and an 
introduction by a famous literary 
man: “Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin,” Tales by Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, “Hypatia,” by Charles 
Kingsley (two vols.), and a volume 
of Ruskin’s Essays. Send for circu- 
lar regarding “The Century Clas- 
sics.” Each $1.28 (by mail, $1.88). 





“ THUMB-NAILS ” 


Exquisite little books in embossed 
leather binding. Size 2% by 8%. 
Price $1.00 each. The new issues 
this season are: “ Lincoln: Passages 
from his Speeches and Letters,” 
edited by R.W. Gilder, and ‘“‘ Horace,” 
edited by Benjamin E. Smith. Send 
for circular giving -full list of the 
“Thumb-Nail” publications. 








lak. A practical guide 
of healthy children. Almost 
know is elucidated. 
| eae net (by mail, $2.18). 





THE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


By Dr. Leroy M. Yale and Gustav Pol- 
in the rearing 
every 
point necessary for a young mother to 
8vo, 400 pages, 





HELPS FOR SHOPPERS 


Send to The Century Co. for their 
handsome new catalogue of books, 
and for a special circular of *‘ Books 
for Women,” and an analytical list 
of ‘‘ Books for Boys and Girls.” The 
latter is indispensable in selecting 
children’s books for Christmas. 














a 





Sold by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


Ge CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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New Fall and Holiday Publications 








UP AND DOWN THE SANDS 
OF GOLD 
A story of the present time by Mary DEVEREUX, 
author of the very successful ‘*From Kingdom 
to Colony.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


MISTRESS BRENT 
A powerful and charming story of Lord Balti- 
more’s Colony in 1638, by Lucy M. TuRusTon. 
IJlustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 12mo, $1.50. 


WHITE APRONS 
A new illustrated edition of Maup WILDER 
Goopwin’s favorite colonial story. Uniform with 
‘* The Head of a Hundred.’’ Colored frontispiece, 
etc. 12mM0, $1.50. 


LITTLE MEN, with Pictures by Birch 


By Louisa M. Atcort, author of ‘‘ Little Women,’’ etc. New Holiday Edition. 
With 15 full-page Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS | A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 


With some remarks on the development By Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘‘ Ex- 
of naval warfare during the 18th Century. | otics and Retrospective,’’ ‘‘In Ghostly 
By Carr. ALFRED T. Manan. Six photogra- | Japan,’’ ‘‘Shadowings,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
vure portraits. 8vo, $2.50 wet. Postageextra. © 12m0, $1.60 wet. Postpaid, $1.73. 


THE POCKET BALZAC 


KATHARINE Prescorr WoRMELEY’s unrivalled translations. With photogravure 
frontispieces. Complete in 30 vols. 18mo0; size 4% in. x 65g in. Price, in cloth, $1.00 
per volume; in limp leather, $1.25 per volume. Any volume | sold we peal 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE 
PILGRIM’S DAY 

A companion book to ‘Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs,’’ by Mary W. TiLestron. 18mo, cloth, 80 cents 
net. White and Gold, $1.00 met. Red Line Edition, 
16mo, $1.25 wef. Postage extra. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS 

LILIAN WHITING’s new book, similar in treatment to 
the three volumes of ‘‘The World Beautiful,’’ 16mo, 
$1.00 wet. Decorated, $1.25 me¢. Postage extra. 


MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE 


Stories of the Pioneer Women of Canada by Mary 
S1FTON Pepper. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 we¢. Postage extra. 


























The Great American Society Novel with ‘‘The Most Lovable Heroine in Modern Fiction ”’ 


TRUTH DEXTER 


By SIDNEY McCALL 





o 5 t, 
Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, 7** “*Bosfon °° 
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Harpers Magazine 


EB BSS RING the year just past, HARPER’S MAG- 

CDS AZINE has proven more fully than ever 

before its right to the position accorded it 

Le by the London Daily News as “ the best 

ea illustrated magazine in the English lan- 

p p a us hates 

BASIS guage.’’ Its pictures in colors and tints, 

reproduced from paintings by famous ar- 

tists, as well as those in black and white, are a distinct 

advance over anything herctofore done here or in any other 
country. 


DITORIALLY, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE 
next year will excel even its own record—the only 
standard by which it can be measured. If you have seen a 
copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it 
is the one magazine of the world. 


# its special articles the same breadth of scope and au- 
‘thority of treatment which have maintained for HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as 
the magazine will be observed. Literature, art, history, 
travel, science, archeology, sociology—all will be treated by 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being 
taken that each contribution to each number of the MAGAZINE 
shall be one of final and exhaustive authority. 


ARK TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write 

only for Harpers’ publications during I902—and in 

this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes 

back to the naive humor of his early youth. It is a great 
story. 


DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist 
alive to-day, the man who has been appointed by the 
British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VII., 
has already made a number of pictures which will be published 
in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. Abbey will 
work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Govern- 
ment during 1902. 


[OVER] 
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Harpers Magazine 


M*: HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger 
than “‘ Eleanor” and greater than ‘“ David Grieve.” 
It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward’s work 
cannot be added to by comment. 


OSA BONHEUR, who painted animals as they are, has 

left a number of her wonderful studies of animal life 

to be published. These marvellous paintings, in themselves 

an education to the artist, will be reproduced in tint from time 
to time. Harper’s has the exclusive use of her work. 


ROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a 
series of delightful papers on American Life and Letters; 
W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson has in hand a number of articles dealing with 
interesting phases in our country’s history ; men of science in 
Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experi- 
ments in the realm of electricity, biology, and medicine; and 
men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read 
their adventures in these pages. 


= the short stories and in those sketches which are so 
distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE will be more 
novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to 
you month by month not only all the old favorites, but new 
names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imag- 
inations—names which you shall help to make favorite and 
famous. 


AN illustrated booklet, handsomely printed in colors, and giving the 
plans of the MAGAZINE for 1902, will be sent, postage prepaid, 
on application. To our old friends we trust that these announcements 
may give the pleasure of anticipation. To those who are not yet on the 
footing of old acquaintance, we hope that this silhouette of the scheme 
of the MAGAZINE will prove so attractive that they may be tempted 
to the closer and more constant relation of the subscriber. 
35 Cents a Copy 4.00 a Year 


BAR PER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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MARY E. WILKINS’ GREAT NOVEL 


The Portion of Labor 


By MARY E. WILKINS 


Y far the strongest and most dramatic novel Miss Wilkins has 
B written. It is the story of the development of the life of a young 
girl in a New England factory town. A vivid picture and one of intense 
human power and interest. 

Illustrated, ornamented cloth, $1.50 


TWO ARTISTIC BOOKS 
THE PETER NEWELL 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 


























HIS new “ Alice” is not only a beautiful book—it is a work of 

art. No other living artist could have conceived this “ Alice.” 
The pictures are as original, whimsical and humorous as the text itself. 
There are decorative page borders in color on every page, portrait 
frontispiece of author, and FORTY FULL-PAGE PICTURES in TINT by 
Perer Newe tt. It is bound in veLLUM stamped with gold, with 
deckel edges and gilt top. An ideal gift. 

Price (in box), $3.00 net 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
_ is one of the most dainty and charming books that has 


come from any press this season. It is a love story of Japan. 
Every page has unique and artistic page decorations in color by Genjiro 
Yeto, the Japanese artist, with a number of full-page drawings also in 
color by the same artist. It is a most attractive gift for the holidays. 
Ornamented cloth, deckel edges and gilt top. 


Price (in box), $2.00 net 


Rourke HARPER & BROTHERS york 
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HARPER’S NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


PAEROINES OF FICTION, By W. D. Howe ts. Uniform with 

‘Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” by the same author. With the 
‘‘Heroines” Mr. Howells gives a critical estimate of the works asa whole of 
the authors under consideration. These include Dickens, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Reade, George Eliot, Henry James and others. 
There are two volumes, with 70 full-page drawings by Keller, Christy, Sterner, 
Tobin, Hutt and others equally well known. From an artistic and literary 
point of view these volumes are among the most attractive and notable gift 
books of the season. 2 vols. Orriamented cloth, deckel edges and gilt tops. 

















‘Illustrated . . . » « « »« » (la box) $3.75 nev. 


; ae FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. By W. D. Howe ts. 
A volume uniform with the author’s “ Heroines of Fiction.” It is a 
personal retrospect of acquaintance with many of our foremost American 
authors Among them Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne and Bayard Taylor. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, and with the ‘‘ Heroines” makes an 
unusual and most attractive gift. Illustrated . . . . . . . . $2.50 


FFPAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. By W. E. HEN Ley. This is a new 
volume of poems by the author of “* The Song of the Sword,” “A Book 
of Verse,” ‘“ Views and Reviews,” etc. It is printed on special paper from 


' specially made type. The book contains all the poetic beauty and virile 


imagination that have made Mr. Henley one of the most celebrated English 
poets. It is a unique and artistic gift book. Ornamented cloth, deckel edges 
andgilttop .... . $1.60 xed. 


V R. |. QUEEN VICTORIA, HER LIFE AND EMPIRE. By the 
¢ Marguis oF Lorne (now the Duke of Argyll). This is the inti- 
mate and authoritative account of the life and reign of Queen Victoria by 
one of the Royal family. The author, besides having access to the most inti- 
mate records, has the added qualification of being a most distinguished and 
brilliant writer. The volume is fully illustrated with authentic portraits and 
characteristic scenes from the Queen’s life. It isa gift book of uncommon 
interest and value. Ornamented cloth, uncut edges and gilt top.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50 net. 


‘Rpg empanes eg OF A CARICATURIST. By Harry Furniss. 

These are the experiences in England and America of one of the world’s 
leading caricaturists. The author tells of “Authors I have Illustrated,” 
“Editors I have Known,” ‘‘ Studio Life” “Actors,” “Journalists,” etc. He 
also describes his tour in America and his acquaintance with the ‘‘American 
Girl.” The volume is illustrated with nearly 200 of the author’s own drawings. 
A most attractive gift book. Ornamented cloth, fully illustrated. $2.50 zed. 





Pours HARPER & BROTHERS york 
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HARPER’S SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


VV OMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Eminent Biste Autuoritiss. These 

are stories of Bible women, by Dr. Henry van Dyke, Bishop Potter, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. Lyman Abbott and other 
equally well-known authorities. They are written ina personal, narrative style 
that makes them specially noteworthy and interesting. The volume is illus- 
trated with 13 full-page plates by F. V. du Mond and other well-known artists, 


It has an illuminated title page and richly ornamented cover. Gilt top. 
(In box) $2.00. 


THe STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. By Dr. Henry van 

Dyxe. The author takes an incident in the visit of the Wise Men to the 
Infant Savior and weaves it into a story of infinite tenderness and imagina- 
tion. In spirit and conception it is a story of rare power—one of the few 
great stories of Christmas time. It is illustrated by F. Luis Mora. Small 
quarto, uncut edges, iustrated. . . . 1. 1 ss + © we © os ORGS 


BEN HUR. By Genera Lew Wat ace. Two special Editions for the 

Holidays. The Players Edztzon is printed from new plates with bor- 
ders and headlines in color, and 48 illustrations in tint from photographs of the 
play. The price, ornamented cloth binding, is $2.50. The Garfield Edition 
is bound in two volumes. It has extra wide margins, uncut edges, gilt tops. 
Illustrated with marginal drawings by William Martin Johnson and from 
photographs. The price (in box), ornamented cloth, is $4.00; purple and 
white (special), $6.00 ; three-quarter calf, $8.50 ; and three-quarter levant, $9.50. 


| Sew DOONE. By R. D. Brackmore. This is the new and illus- 
trated edition. It has 32 full-page half-tone illustrations from photo- 
tographs of the “ Doone” country taken specially for this edition. There is also 
a photogravure portrait of Blackmore and an introduction by the author writ- 
ten expressly for this volume. It is a most complete and artistic setting 
for a story that has long since become classic. Illustrated. (In box) $2.00. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. By Saran P. McLean Greene. The 
story of “Vesty” has met with wide popular approval. This edition 
is illustrated from photographs of scenes from the book by Clifton Johnson, 
The result is an uncommonly real and vivid een in picture for a 
story whose charm is unfailing. The priceis . . tenn oe 


Te CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE, 
After Dickens probably no English author appeals so strongly to Eng- 
lish and American readers as Charles Reade. The ‘Cloister ” was published 
now more than forty years ago. The number of its readers constantly 
increases. The new edition, with portrait, is illustrated from special draw- 
ings by William Martin im, It is satel in two volumes and the 
pree ie 4 ls . , ists «. 2 


POuare HARPER & BROTHERS Jor 
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Harper’s New Holiday Fiction | 


THE RIGHT OF WAY | 
By GILBERT PARKER 


HIS is a strong, dramatic story of French-Canadian life by the author of ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” ‘‘ The 

Battle of the Strong,” etc. It surpasses in vigor, interest, depth and dramatic feeling anything Mr. Parker 
has done heretofore. From start to finish the story is curt, vivid and fascinating. ‘‘It is the right stuff— 
romance the Royal.’ Illustrated, $1.50. 


| CARDIGAN 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


ig ARDIGAN " enters a new field. It tells of frontier life in New York and Pennsylvania in the days just 
before the Revolution. There is plenty of skirmishing and fighting with the Indians and an uncom- 
monly effective love story. ‘The critics say it is the best Indian story since Cooper. Illustrated, $1.50. 


| LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER 
By BASIL KING 


ERE is a story that people are talking about. It is a brilliant study of the modern divorce question. It is 
treated very frankly and in a way that is wholly unusual. No more clever and yet more wholesome and 

sane story on this great theme has ever been written. Full of comedy, original situations and bright lines. It 
is an exceptional book of fiction. $1.50. 


IN GREAT WATERS 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


UTHOR of *‘ The Passing of Thomas,” ‘‘ The Uncle of an Angel,’ etc These are short stories of the sea. 
The scene passes in many picturesque and out-of-the-way places from Minnesota to Old Provence. There 

is the same delightful color and humor in these stories that make such interesting reading of all the work Mr. 
Janvier has done. Illustrated, $1.25 wed. 


WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG 
By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


“HE story of the awakening of the tender passion in the boyhood of Robert Dale, the principal character, and 
its development to the ruling passion in his young manhood. It is all uncommonly sincere and an intensely 
human and interesting story. Abundantly worth reading. $1.50. 


THE WOULDBEGOODS 
By E. NESBIT 


HESE are really humorous stories of real and humorous children. They have the humorous reality of the 
“‘ Whilomville " stories and are written in a way that boys and girls can appreciate. The stories are illus- 
trated by Birch and others _ Illustrated, $1.50. 


| OVER THE PLUM PUDDING 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


R. BANGS has long since won his reputation as one of our greatest humorists. Most of these stories were 
written specially for the holiday time and are wholly characteristic of the whimsical fancy and original 
humor one looks for in Mr. Bangs’s work An ideal holiday gift. Mlustrated, frontispiece portrait in tint, $1.15 eé. 
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If you have not read “ Home 
Thoughts” you have missed the lit- 
erary treat of the year. A notable 
critic compares its style to that of 
Washington Irving andGeorge Wm. 
Curtis. It isn’ta continuous story, you 
can read a chapter ata time. Exceed- 
ingly interesting in every line, it 
touches deeply that which is near- 
est and dearest to us all. The rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent 
and child, and the broad field of 
home life give the chief themes. No 
recent book is so valuable as a help 
to right thinking and right living as 
“ Home Thoughts.” 
FOURTH EDITION IN PRESS. 








CLOTH, $1.50 


THE BEST GIFT BOOK IS 


HOME 
THOUGHTS 


By 66 . 99 





OTHER EXCELLENT GIFT BOOKS ARE 





Who, having seen the Rhine, will ever 
forget it? All the wealth of story that 
hovers over the enchanted river is found in 
this charming book. FOURTH EDITION. 
CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED $1.50 WET. Postpaid, $1.62 


Legends of the Rhine 


By H. A. Guerber 





Entertaining, instructive and valuable. 
Historical facts are tersely and interest- 
ingly presented, supplemented by beautiful 
illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION. CLOTH, $1.25 


Annals of Switzerland 
By Julia M. Colton 





A thread of love and romance runs 
through this charming colonial story, ren- 
dered most pleasing by the author’s bright 
and attractive style. : 
THIRD EDITION. CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED. $1.00 


| Mistress Content Cradock 


By Annie Eliot Trumbull 








A collection of plantation folk-lore and 
character sketches that give correct and 
natural pictures of the colored folk ‘‘ befo’ 
de wah.’’ Illustrated with pictures drawn 
from life. 


SECOND EDITION. CLOTH, $1.00 





Mammy’s Reminiscences 
By Martha S. Gielow 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
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_ RILEY FARM-RHYMES 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF POETRY 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


The many poems by Mr. Riley in which are mirrored his love 
of the great outdoors are now collected in a beautiful illustrated 
edition, uniform with Riley Child-Rhymes and Riley Love-Lyrics. 

‘he book is printed on an enamelled paper, and is profusely 
illustrated by Will Vawter, whose pictures reflect with remark- 
able sympathy the spirit of the text. 

_ [2mo, over 100 illustrations, $1.00 Net. 


Postage, tic. 


Maurice Thompson’s Last Novel 


ROSALYNDE’S LOVERS 


By MAURICE THOMPSON 
Author of “ Alice of Old Vincennes” 


As Mr. Thompson avers, this is *‘ only a love story,’’ but it is 
a story of such sweetness and wholesome life that it will at once 
claim a permanent home in our affections. It is the last pub- 
lished work of the late Maurice Thompson. 
With many Illustrations and Decorations by 


G. ALDEN PEIRSON. 
Ornamental, 12mo, Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50. 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


The First Men in the Moon 


By H. G. WELLS 


Mr. Wells writes to entertain, and in this tale of the invention of 
the ‘‘cavorite,’’ and the subsequent remarkable journey made to the 
moon by its inventor, he has succeeded beyond measure in alter- 
nately astounding, convincing and delighting his readers. 


Profusely Illustrated by E. Herine. 
12mo, Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50. 


LADY PEGGY 
GOES TO TOWN 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 

A woman does brave deeds, and yet is winsome and 
womanly, Men are ready to die tor love of her, yet they do 
not—everybody is alive when the curtain falls. The villain 
is a joke and incidentally one of the best drawn and most 
amusing characters in the book. It is impossible to see how 
this sprightly and entertaining comedy can fail to finda large 
and enthusiastic audience. The book itself in binding, paper 
and illustrations is as beautiful and dainty as the heroine. 

Exquisitely Illustrated by HaRRIson FISHER. 


12mo, $1.25, Net. Postage, 12c. 
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“* LAZARRE,”’ Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s new American Romance, has steadily gained 
in favor since its publication in September, and is now the most popular novel in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Catherwood, the critics claim, stands in American Fiction where Francis Parkman 
stands in American History, and in ‘‘ LAZARRE,’’ her latest and greatest achievement, 
she has given the reading public a story so charming, so exquisite, so ideal that it disarms all 
criticism. 

Lhe Chicago Tribune says: ‘Of all the novels of the year, ‘LAZARRE’ has the most 
“4 engaging subject.” 

¢ Illustrated by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
HE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis 
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A ROMANCE FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND THE YEAR 


The Man Who Knew Better 
By T. Gallon 


Author of ‘‘ Tatterley,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Gallon’s sympathetic quality, his genuine sentiment, and 
fine humor established him in favor when ‘ Tatterley” introduced 
the author to his large American audience. This fresh novel, 
with its singularly attractive features, is certain to strengthen his 
hold upon readers. He has written a story which shows the 
meaning of the Christmas spirit in its broadest sense. His 
novel is a_ striking romance of hard-hearted  worldliness 
redeemed by bitter experience, and the lessons of love and sym- 
pathy which it teaches will thrill and touch every reader. 





Illustrated by GoRrnoN BROWNE. 





The Eternal City 


A Novel. By HALL Caine, author of “ The Chris- 
tian,” ‘** The Manxman,” ‘‘ The Bondman,” ‘ The 


Deemster,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 doe : ; By FRANK T. BULLEN, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the 

“One of the very strongest productions in fiction Cachalot,”’ “Idylls of the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
that the present age has been privileged to enjoy.” — $1.50. 9 : j 
Philadelphia /tem. cs 

“*The Eternal City’ will compare favorably with 
the greatest works in fiction of many seasons.'’—San 
Francisco Call. 


The French People 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford; author of “The Balance of 
Power,” etc. A new volume in the Great Peoples 
Series, edited by Dr. York Powell, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Uniform with ‘“‘ The Spanish People.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 me¢; postage additional. 


The Private Life of the 
Sultan 


By GrEorGEs Dorys, son of the late Prince of Samos, 
a former minister of the Sultan, and formerly Gov- 
ernor of Crete. Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 
Uniform with “ The Private Life of King Edward 
VII.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 met; post- 
age 10 cents additional. 

“ An important contribution to the documents that | 
will go to the making of the history of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe. when it shall be no more thana 
dark memory.”—New York Mail and Express. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“\ DAVID HARUM” 


The Teller 


By EpwarRpD Noyes WEstcotT, author of ‘‘ David 
Harum.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The publishers of ‘‘ David Harum” have the pleas- 
ure of presenting the only other story written by the 
lamented Edward Noyes Westcott. 


| The Apostles of the South=- 
east 








This tale of the offort to develop a spiritual side in 
foks’l life shows an insight into human nature, a ten- 
derness and power of sympathy that invest it with a 
profound interest for every one who cares for tales of 
the sailor's life, and for every one who holds to the 
brotherhood of man. 


The Aiien 


A Story. By F. F. MontréEsor, author of ‘‘ Into the 
Highways and Hedges,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Montrésor has utilized incident and intrigue 

in this excellent story to give a vivid delineation of 
character. The love of a mother for a prodigal, 
the self-sacrifice of a woman, and the mingled 
motives of an adventurer are all sketched with the 
delicacy, penetration, and grasp of motives that have 
distinguished this talented author's work. 


Other Worlds 


Their Nature and Possibilities in the Light of the 
Latest Discoveries. By GARRETT P. SERVISS, au- 
thor of ‘Astronomy With an Opera Glass”’ and 
“Pleasures of the Telescope.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.20 met; postage additional. 


Some Women I! Have Known 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘‘God’s Fool,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Maarten Maartens is recognized by all readers of 

fiction as one of the most artistic and finished novel- 

ists of the day, and he has done nothing that shows 
certain fine characteristics of his work better than 
this gallery of charmingly executed miniatures. 























D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York 
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@ Or 
QIx A Romance of the Sea pa 
| 
(iP By Cyrus Townsend Brady ae 
ES wes. 
‘i ) pt. 
os Author of ‘‘For the Freedom of the Sea,” ‘‘ The Grip of Honor,” “Oe 
ie etc. With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Bie 
Wi ‘*A brave and stirring tale, admirably constructed, and told in oan 
excellent style.”—Lowisville Post. 
‘*The story is told with unfailing vivacity and spirit. The de- 
PS; scription of the taking of Quebec is as stirring a bit of narrative as Cara 





ys one often meets; and the battle in the bay is a remarkably vivid 
+ i . . . . ” * 
A; picture of one of the most notable naval exploits in history.”—Phila- 
WY delphia Press. 
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LITTLE FRANCE 


L) A Nest of Linnets Shacklett L, 
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§ By F. FRANKFORT Moorg, author of ‘‘ The Jessamy | A Story of American Politics. By WALTER BARR. Fi 
ey Bride,” ‘‘A Gray Eye or So,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ’ @;* 
ee r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 3 ; “ Deserves to be classed as one of the strongest and [aes 
We “Tn its purity o parpess, sprightliness of style and most significant of its time.”—S¢ Louzs Republic. gute 
delicacy of touch the ook should appeal toa large “The story is abundant in incident, realistic, and 
number of readers.”"—Vew York Times.  _si the interest grows with each succeeding chapter. As 
Exceedingly romantic, and the pleasant historical a picture of American political life and possibilities it 5 
Days background makes it_one of the most interesting | js wonderfully vivid and truthful."—BrooklynEagle. gm 5 
WF Zz novels of the year.” —/uttsburg Leader. The Wa e of Ch r ti r bY me 
a a 
3, While Charlie Was Away & aracte S 
SY) A Novel. By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 16mo,cloth, | 4 Novel. By JuLIEN Gorpon, author of ‘ Mrs. SJ 


Clyde,” etc. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Julien Gordon’s novel is a story of the world of 
fashion and intrigue, which is convincing in its ap- 
peal to the minds and to the sympathies of readers. 


75 cents. ro 
Mrs. Bigelow tells a wonderfully vivid story of a 
woman in London “smart"’ life whose hunger for 








PKS a at i her in perils, but finds a true way out : Rie 
>: NEW JUVENILES Shipmates e- 
‘ pe) 
Nixa In the Days of Aud ubon A Volume of Salt-Water Fiction. By MorGAN Ros- AAS 

. ERTSON, author of ‘“‘ Masters of Men,’’ etc. 12mo, 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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Ni 
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cloth, $1.20 wef; postage 14 cents additional. 

In this day of growing interest in nature study and 
the observation of birds, it has been a happy thought 
for Mr. Butterworth to prepare a story of the interest- 
ing and curious life oF olde, for the benefit of 
young readers. 


Lincoln in Story 


The Life of the Martyr President told in Authenti- 
cated Anecdotes. Edited by S1Las G. PRATT. Illus- 








When Mr. Robertson writes of the sea, the tang of 
the brine aid the snap of the sea breeze are felt be- 
hind his words. “ Shipmates ” is the most diversified 
work of fiction this virile sea writer has given us. 


David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes 
WestcoTT. With 70 full-page and text pictures 
by B. West CRusttiet.end other text designs by 
C. D. Farrrand, and a biography of the author by 








Pron ai papers A ‘ arias 
A Py trated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents #e?,; postage 9 cents Forbes Heermans. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 
ce crys book offers a narrative of Lincoln’s EDITION DELUXE. Printed in tints, with copperplate < 
3 P ‘ : ns seagaphe a) sb photogravures and other illustrations. Large paper, Axg 
life, composed of the best stories told by and about uncut. 8vo, cloth, $10.00 me?. KHOA 


<< 
NS 


the Martyr President. 


Captain of the Crew The Seven Seas 
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By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Illustrated by C. M. A Volume of Poems. By RUDYARD KIPLING, author Qyg@@ 
S Wh Relyea. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 ze¢?; postage 14 cents of ‘‘Many Inventions,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; Sf N 
rs gg ee . 7? 1 P half calf, $3.00; morocco, $5.00. @: 
 & Mr. Barbour has made himself a master of sport in ad 
Aron fiction for young readers. This new book by the | Uncle Remus AE 
5 anthor of “‘ For the Honor of the School,” and “ The | 
Half Back,” is one of those fresh, graphic, delightful His Songsand Sayings. By Joe, CHANDLER HARRIS. 
stories of school life that appeal to all healthy boys | With 112 illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, 
| and girls. $2.00. ae” 
Rie Lie 
"3 D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York ¥¢ 
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Edwin A. Abbey says 


“It gives me much pleasure to testify to the 
excellence of the 


Copley Prints 


Those that have been published reproducing 
my own work I could not wish bettered.” 
(Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.) 

The genuine COPLEY PRINTS, everywhere recognized as the 
best art reproductions made in America, may be obtained 
of the leading art dealers throughout the world. The pub- 
lishers, however, fill orders direct, if desired, and are es- 
pecially glad to send to persons to whom the art stores 
are not readily accessible. Appreciating the difficulty of 
selecting prints without first seeing the subjects, the pub- 
lishers also send ‘‘on approval.’”? Upon such orders 
within the United States the publishers pay the mail or 
express one way, both ways if prints are retained to the 
amount of $5.00. 

To guard against inferior imitations, which are sometimes 
offered for sale, purchasers are cautioned to make sure 
that the genuine Copley Prints are shown them. The 
genuine are published only by Curtis & Cameron, and each print bears their initials in the following 











monogram ; ‘ 
—" C Send Io cents (stamps accepted) for profusely illustrated catalogue. 


CURTIS @ CAMERON, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





American MuralPainting 


A STUDY OF THE IMPORTANT 
DECORATIONS BY DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Pauline King. 
Octavo, cloth, decorative, gilt top, 125 illustrations. 
Net, $3.00. 


BOOK absolutely new in its field, which, it is 
believed, will prove definitive as a present-day 
survey of perhaps the greatest movement in 

American art, in which many American painters have 
achieved positive distinction. Beginning with the ear- 
liest work that may properly be called Mural Decora- 
tion, the author covers the whole ground of her subject, 
considering not only the celebrated decorations in great 
public buildings, but also the great decorations of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, and many of the decorations in 
private houses that have heretofore not been generally 
known to the public. 


ans é This picture copyrighted, 1895, by E. A. Abbey. From a Copley Print. 
THE VISION, BY E. A. ABBEY. Copyrighted, 1897, by Curtis & Cameron. 














NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, BOSTON 
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A Whist Calendar for 1902 
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Copyright, 1901, by Noyes, Platt & Company. 
Outline Sketch of Design from January page of Calendar. 
On twelve cards, size 11x 14 inches, printed in six colors and gold. Boxed, price $1.50. 

O more popular subject for a calendar could well be imagined, and Miss Howells has, with rare skill 
combined in its execution originality, beauty, and utility. ‘This novelty is, as it should be, first of 
all a practical calendar, large, clear, and distinct. It is also perfect as a decoration, the illustrative pic- 
tures being quaintly amusing, and printed in colors and gold with rare harmony and richness. Each 
month, in addition to its picture, the calendar contains a suitable verse and a whist rule. A charming 

Christmas gift, and from its beauty attractive to every one whether a whist player or not. 

For sale by Booksellers and Stationers and by the Publishers, 


Noyes, Platt @ Company, Boston 











The Funniest Book of the Year The Most Charming Children’s Book 
MR. MUNCHAUSEN MOTHER GOOSE’S MENAGEDIE 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS RECENT ADVENTURES By CAROLYN WELLS 
By With 12 
ctures in 
JOHN Color by 
KEN- Peter 
Newell. 
DRICK 
‘vere The most 
BANGS delight 
With 15 omer 
Pictures in Miss Wells 
Color by has ever 
Peter pg oe : and 
Newell. po ten 
The funniest ictures Mr. 
fancies Mr. lewell ever 
Bangs ever published. 
wrote, and 
the funniest Buyit 
ictures for the 
r. Newell children. 
ever drew. You will 
Order it and enjoy it 
be merry. yourself, 
All All 
Book- Book- 
stores, stores, a ae, noe 
Copyright, 1901, by Noyes, Platt & Company $1.50. $1.50. CE Se RE Pe ee 











NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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The Road _ to Ridgeby’s 


‘“‘A romance full of action, truth, 
athos, and genuine humor,’’ writes 
lia W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune. 









How a noble-hearted girl 
kept her great secret is told 
in a remarkably interesting 
story entitled 


“The Road to Ridgeby’s,” 
written by 


Frank Burlingame Harris. 


‘‘A good story,’ says The Bookman, 
‘‘ and one that should not be lost sight 
of in the avalanche of autumn publi- 
cations. There is something about it 
so real, so spontaneous, so simple, 
that one is glad to pass it on with com- 
mendation.” 


‘‘Unquestionably one of the best 
novels of the year, and an addition to 
American literature that will live,’’ 
says Town and Country. 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Boston. 


The Prize “ 


Sylvia’s Head 
is $500 


Sylvia is the heroine of a new novel entitled 
“SYLVIA: THE STORY OF AN AMERI- 
CAN COUNTESS.” She lived abroad, and is de- 
scribed as the most beautiful woman in Europe. 
Twelve artists, known for their types of beautiful 
women, have each made a picture expressing his 
idea of the heroine. Their pictures are all in the 
book. Every one who likes a good story and 
admires beautiful women is now invited to give 








Sylvia as imagined by 


Sylvia as imagined by isk u : oh ort 
Howard Chandler Christy an opinion of the types represented. C. Allan Gilber 
The person whose choice comes nearest to the choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE 


HUNDRED DOLLARS. The book itself is a charming and clever love story. Each volume contains 
full particulars about the voting and a slip on which the reader is to register his choice. 





SYLVIA: The Story of an AMERICAN COUNTESS, 4 Evatyn Emerson. With pictures of the heroine 
by Albert D. Blashfield, Carle J. Blenner, J. Wells Champney, Howard Chandler Christy, Louise Cox, Joseph De 
Camp, John Elliott, C. Allan Gilbert, Albert Herter, Henry Hutt, Alice Barber Stephens, A. B. Wenzell. 


Order through the book-stores, or send $1.50 to the publishers. Both pictures copyrighted by 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Boston. 










































Send for 
our 
New volumes are sen il oo An important 
Longfellow, Emerson, — negli ng sna : 
Edwin B Sts They are letters to girls about their 
, ooth, Whittier. ; Educati their Social 
Acco poe ihicantes igre mailed ; ion, their Social Rela- 
; special circular. ran tions, and their Personal Conduct 


EACON 
IOGRAPHIES 


Admirable for Christmas gifts. Sold 
in sets or separately. ‘‘A monu- 
mental collection’? says R. H. 
Stoddard. Beautifully bound. 
Only 75 cents, net, 
each. 






To GIRLS 


by HELotsz E. HERSEY, head of the fa- 
mous fashionable school for girls in Bos- 
ton. Of keen interest to every girl 
and to every mother of girls. At- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
decorative, $1.00 net. 








Small, 
Maynard 
& 


Company, 
Boston. 
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An account of the stories that were told at a gathering 
of famous American authors, the story-tellers being in- 
troduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


the literary host of the occasion. 

Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, May- 
nard & Company for what may be called a literary 
‘‘ House Party.’’ The idea was suggested by a casual 
discussion of the ear-marks of authorship. What is it 
that distinguishes the work of one writer from that of 
another ? Is it style or a difference in the point of view ? 
Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s name 
was not given? ‘The questions were so interesting that it was determined to submit them 
to the reading public. 

Invitations to the ‘‘ House Party’’ were extended to the following distinguished authors : 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, HAMLIN GARLAND, F. HOPKINSON SIIITH, 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, ROBERT GRANT, FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, RUTH TIicENERY STUART, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, lrs. BURTON HARRISON, BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
MARION CRAWFORD, W. D. HOWELLS, OCTAVE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, MARK TWAIN, 

PAUL LEICESTER FORD, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, /JIARY E. WILKINS, 

JOHN FOX, Jr., CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, OWEN WISTER. 


BERTHA RUNKLE, 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. ‘The 
public was then to be invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the contest it was 
decided to offer a prize of 


$1000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. ‘These stories 
are all published together in our latest book entitled “«A HOUSE PARTY,”’ which will 
appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good stories. 





CoAditions of the Contest 


are given in full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached 
and mailed to the publishers. ~If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of 
the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no correct 
answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. All guesses must be in by 
December 31st. 


Small, Maynard @ Company, Boston 
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BOOKS 
OF VALUE 


One of the most beautiful editions 
of Shakespeare ever published. 


[THE EDINBURGH 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY 


days of notable and 
comely books, the Folio has some- 
how been left apart; this although 
it has ever been the pride and the 
delight of the true book-lover. 
In the belief that he re is a mistake. 
the Edinburgh Folio edition of 
Shakespeare will, it is hoped, prove 
a type and exemplar of modern 
bookmaking 


In these 





Se 


Much of the best printing of our time comes from Edin- 


burgh; and the fact that this Shakespeare will be the 
espec tal effort of the Messrs. Constable, whose example has 
been (7t ts not too much to say) an inspiration, 7s enough to 
show that its purpose and effect will be largely typo- 
graphical and monumental 

The Edinburgh Folio will be illustrated by ten authentic por- 
traits—several of Shakespeare himself, and others of Jonson, 
Fletcher, Burbage, Southampton and Pembroke. 

The edition will consist of 1,000 copies, of which only 360 
are for sale in America. Each set will be numbered. 

The cost of each part will be $2.00 ze/, but the work will be 
sold only in complete sets. 

The first part was published in October. 1901. The others 
will be issued in due sequence, two parts in each month. 

Send for Descriptive Circular 





A new nature book ina hitherto unexplored field. 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS AND 
TREES 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY 


Together with shrubs, vines, and various forms of growth 
found through the Mountains, the Middle District, and the 
Low Country of the South. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Upward of 1,000 plants are included, with a key, simply 
constructed, by which they may be located. 

There are 16 colored plates, which show the beauty of the re- 
markable Southern flora, 16 engravings from wash drawings, 
and 144 full-page engravings from pen-< ind-ink drawings, which 
aid greatly in their identification. Many of the plants pictured 
are very rare—never having been engraved before. 

Size, 54% x8 inches, cloth $3.65 net. Postpaid, $3.82 





An epic ona theme that never loses interest. 


BEOWULF: A POEM 
By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


Author of “‘ Oliver Cromwell: a History” and “ John Marma- 
duke: a Romance.” 
Mr. Church has taken the ancient Anglo-Saxon minstrel tale, 
* Beowulf ’’—that crude first relic of the old English literature 
—and drawn from its quaint materials the inspiration for a 
wholly new and original story of love and adventure. He has 
done for Beowulf what Tennyson did for King Arthur. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated by A. G. Reinhart, $1.75 ze¢. Postpaid, 


$1.87. 
An interesting sketch by a competent authority. 


MAUDE ADAMS 
By ACTON DAVIES 


A charming sketch of this popular actress by the brilliant 
critic of the New York Zvening Sun. Mr. Davies writes in 
an unconventional but most interesting style, and this little 
book will be welcomed by lovers of the stage. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 24 half-tone engrav ings. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top. : $1.10 met. Postpaid, $1.18 


XMAS GIFTS | 








TRAVEL 
FICTION 


A work containing much valu- 
able information not found 
elsewhere. 


NAPLES, PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY 


Author of 
Byways in 
wall,’’ etc. 
In this work Mr. Norway has 

taken up the world of thought and 

knowledge untouched by the 
popular works on this subject, 
and has taken care not to repeat 
the information given in them. 
There is a very useful appendix, 
however, with hints and suggestions which will aid the reader 
of this new material regarding one of the most interesting 
cities of the world. Pompeii, Capri, and other neighboring 
places are included in this work. 
Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated 
and half-tone engravings, 
Two volumes, 8vo, 


and 


“Highways 
Corn- 


Devon and 





with photogravures 


- $4.35 net. Postpaid, $4.67 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The first work in two years by the author of ‘A Lady of Qual- 
ity, ’** Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 
A delightful romance in the author’s most charming vein. 

This book has been manufactured in sucha perfect man- 
ner that tt will make a beautiful Christmas gift. 

Mrs. Burnett was kind enough to cable from England to the 
publishers on receipt of a copy of the book: 

“ The ‘ making of the book’ is charming.” 

Illustrated with half-tone engravings, with initial letters 
with tail-pieces, decorative borders, etc. The book is 
beautifully printed and daintily bound. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top $1.10 mez. Postpaid, $1.21. 


GOOD FICTION 
The Secret Orchard. 


tocratic Parisian life, by AGNES 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Victors: A Story of To-day. By RoperT Barr, 
This treats of the development of a Tammany boss, incident- 
ally the management of a great department store and also 
brings in another ‘ live issue” in ‘Christian Science.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 

The Great God Success. By Joun Granam. A 
striking novel with a modern journalist as the hero. An ex- 
position of “ yellow journalism ”’ as it exists to-day. Anentirely 
original work. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. A delightful romance 
of the early part of the eighteenth century, by the author of 
“ Miranda of the Balcony.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Seven Houses. By Hamitton DrumMonp, 
Author of ‘‘A King’s Pawn.’’ A romance that blends the French 
and Italian schools in a most interesting way. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.30 met. Postpaid, $1.41. 

The Serious Wooing. by Joun OLiver Hosses (Mrs. 
Craigie). The evils of a marriage of convenience are the 
theme that Mrs. Craigie has chosen in this striking story. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For Love or Crown. py 
A story of adventure by the author of 
Woman.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Traitor’s Way. py s. Levert- YrATs. A new 
book by the author of ‘‘ The Honour ‘of Savelli.”” The scene is 
laid at the time of the terrible struggle between the Huguenots 
and the Catholics in France just before the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A most dramatic story of aris- 
and EGERTON CASTLE, 


ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
‘“In the Name of a 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on application. 


Mention Scribner's 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 


XMAS 


FOR 
ADULTS 


BOOKS 





A juvenile book that appeals 
to adults as well as to 
the young. 


THE SNOW BABY 


By JOSEPHINE D. PEARY 


TL SNOW Bi BY 


Atrue story, yet a marvelous 
one, of the birth and infancy of 
Marie Ahnighito Peary, who 
was born near the North Pole. 


‘“* The Great Night” into 
which she came, the strange 
surroundings and the strange 
people are all described in a 
way keenly to interest a child. 





With the arrival of the constant sunshine of the Arctic sum- 
mer, come descriptions of the strange animals and birds and 
other most interesting features of the first summer spent 
by an American baby near the North Pole. 

The book ts profusely tllustrated with most remarkable 
photographs taken by Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary, and 
chosen with reference to their interest to young _— 

4to, cloth, A : ; ° $1.20 mez. Postpaid, $1.35 


Three beautiful color-books depicting child life. 


BRIGHT DAYS THROUCH THE 
YEAR 


With 12 reproductions of water-color designs by FREDERICK 
M. SPIEGLE. 

These show children at play at different periods of 
the year. For example, one picture represents them on 
St. Valentine's Day, another on_the Fourth of July, a third 
on Christmas, and a fourth on Thanksgiving Day. 

The pictures are very bright and charming, and they are 
accompanied by appropriate text by Miss Mabel Humphrey. 

The size of each color-plate is 9x11 inches. 

4to, boards, . . ° . + $1.20 met. Postpaid, $1.37 


HAPPY DAYS FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
LITTLE HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


These books are made up of ‘Bright Days Through the 
Year,’’ each containing just half the text and color-plates 
in the larger volume. 

Each, 4to, boards, . 


80 cents ze¢. Postpaid, 93 cents 


The fun of the Arctic described for children. 


i URCHINS AT THE POLE 


By C. B. GOING AND M. O. CORBIN 

A companion to the successful ‘‘ Urchins of the Sea.” At 
the suggestion of a mermaid the urchins decide to close up 
their house and take board at the Pole, where it is never too 
warm and there's plenty of ice. Here they have some amusing 
adventures, portrayed most humorously with pen and in 
verse. 

Oblong, 4to, cloth, . ‘ e 


IN THE FAIRYLAND OF AMERICA 


By HERBERT QUICK 


Mr. Quick has accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of writing an original fairy story; and, moreover, about the 
only American fairy story ever written. Indian fairies are the 
subjects of this charming tale, which cannot fail to appeal to 
all American children. There are also some most intelligent 
and interesting animals who are the playmates and friends of 
the fairies. : 

Profusely_tllustrated by half-tone engravings, after 
designs by E. W. Deming, the great illustrator of Indian 





$1.00 nef. Postpaid, $1.14 


“ife. 
4to, cloth, . ° ij ° ‘ $1.20 met. Postpaid, $1.40 





Nature as seen from a country 
house. 


NEIGHBOURS OF 
FIELD, WOOD AND 
STREAM 


By MORTON GRINNELL 


A book of country life that 
possesses a real interest for country- 
dwellers or visitors. Its characters, 
however, are not men or women. 
Instead, it deals with the lives and 
habits of the wild creatures of the 
fields, swamps and forests, thus 
treating of nature as it exists all about us. 

The natural history zs accurate, andits facts are given 
soentertainingly that the reader follows the story, quite 
unconscious that ne ts being instructed. For the book's 
purposes, the birds, beasts and fisnes are endowed with 
human intelligence and speech so that their actions and 
the motives that govern them are made vivid to the 
reader, and the characters become actual personalities. 

The illustrations are from life or the author’s specimens 
— with their natural surroundings, and so become object 
essons to the young naturalists. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated 





$1.30 mez. Fostpaid, $1.45 





Two delightful books by a popular humorist 


THE BURGESS NONSENSE BOOK 


By GELETT BURGESS 
A collection of Mr. Burgess's nonsense verses and stories, 
which have ys sap in Zhe Lark and other publications, 
together with his quaint and original illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, illustrated $2.15 mez. Postpaid, $2.35 


THE NONSENSE ALMANACK FOR 
1902 


An almanack and calendar combined. Contains 14 humorous 
drawings in black and white, with nonsense quatrains, dis- 
torted proverbs, etc. A most original and striking novelty. 

Size, 7 x 10 inches, 32 pages, paper covers. ° 50 cents 





A book that will delight young people, because it will keep 
them wondering what to expect. 


THE SURPRISE BOOK 


By NELL K. McELHONE 


Illustrated by Mrs. A. R. Wheelan. With 36 humorous half- 
tone engravings, with an appropriate verse for each. A book 
to delight and charm all young children. 

Oblong 4to, cloth . ° . $1.20 met. Postpaid, $1.42 


Bright pictures and clever stories for children 


THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR 
. CHILDREN 


THE STORY OF LITT. £ BLACK SAMBO. By HELEN 
BANNERMANN. (Zhird Edition.) His experiences with the 
tigers. Profusely illustrated in colors by the author. 


A Cat Book. By E. V. Lucas. This little volume con- 
tains thirty portraits and verses of ‘* Tabby.” 


_ THE Fink KNIGHT. By J. R. MonsELt. A charmin 
little book for children, describing the adventures of the Pin 
Knight. With 18 illustrations in color. 


A Horse Book. By Mary TourTeL. Contains twenty- 
four pictures in color, each accompanied by verses or stories 
written in a simple manner. 

Each, 32mo ° Each, 40 cents me#. Postpaid, 43 cents, 
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NEW NOVELS 


COUNT HANNIBAL 


A Romance of the Court of France 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of France,” ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” 
‘‘Sophia,” etc., etc. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, Price $1.50. 
[December 1 


The Fiery Dawn 


By M. F. Co.eripce, author of ‘‘ The King with 
Two Faces,” ‘‘Non Sequitur,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

s 
Cynthia’s Way 

By ALFRED SIpDGwWIckK, author of ‘‘The Inner 
Shrine,” ‘‘The Grasshopper,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

An interesting story of the experiences of an English 
girl of good breeding, who, for the sake of adventure, took 
service as a governess in a middle-class family in Germany. 
There is, of course, a romance in the tale which ends 
happily for all concerned. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Golliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart 


Illustrated in color by FLoRENcCE K. Upton. 
With Verses by BERTHA Upton. Oblong 4to, 
boards, $1.50, ze¢. By mail, $1.65. 


Flower Legends 
for Children 


By HitpA Murray. Pictured by J. S. ELANp. 
With numerous colored and other illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. 


Clean Peter 
and the Children 
of Grubbylea 


By OTTILIA ADELBORG. Translated from the 
Swedish by Apa WALLAS. With 24 pages in 
color. Oblong 4to, $1.25. 








The Women of the Salons 
and Other French Portraits 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photogravure 

Portraits. 8vo, $4 00. 

CoNTENTS—Madame du Deffand—Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse—Madame Geoffrin—Madame d’Epinay—Mad- 
ame Necker—Madame de Staél—Madame Récamier— 
Tronchin: a Great Doctor—The Mother of Napoleon— 
Madame de Sévigné —Madame Vigée le Brun. 


The Girlhood 
of Queen Victoria 


By Mrs. GERALD GuRNEY (Dorothy Frances 


‘Blomfield). | With Frontispiece and other 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.-238, 
$1.75. 


Renaissance Types 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xxiv.—4qoo, 
$3.50. 
ee This lively and often eloquent volume 

. hasthe qualities which his audience desires in any- 
thing from Mr. Lilly’s pen—wide and scholarly reading, 
decided views, and easy style, and the touch of polemic 
awakened by questions that can never grow obsolete.”’ 

—Bookman, London. 





The Musical Basis 


of Verse 
A Scientific Study of the Principles of 
Poetic Composition 

By J. P. DABNEY. 

Cloth, $1.60.* 

ConTENTS: I. The inherent Relation between Music 
and Verse—II. The Arts of Sound—IlII. Differentiated 
Motion—IV. Melody—V. Metric Forms.—VI. Heroics— 
VII. Beauty and Power—Index. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-269. 


Twentieth Century Inventions 
A Forecast 


By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
$1.50. 

*,* The great majority of the forecasts in this book are 
based on actual records of the trial of inventions which, 
in the author’s opinion, distinctly have a future lying be- 
fore them in the years of the twentieth century. 


Modern Bridge 


By ‘‘SLAM.” With a Reprint of the Laws of 
Bridge, as adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo,$o.g0 wet. By mail, $0.95. 
“With ‘Modern Bridge,’ by ‘Slam,’ it really seems that 

the good bridge-book, for which the world has been so long 

waiting, has at last appeared.” — Wor/d, London. 


Crown 8vo, 








Longmans, Green, & Co., 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The ComrLrete Works of 1,99 ee” 
Once Hrorge Gliot zz V7 8+ order and 


and The Review of Reviews $1.00 a month 


FOR ONE YEAR 





for 12 months 


JEORGE ELIOT'S place as the greatest woman novelist grows 
more secure as the years go by. Her novels and poetry should be 
in every household, and in this last Per- 
sonal Edition there is an opportunity to ¢ 
obtain them in the most attractive form, 
not only at much less than the regular 
price, but also on an easy payment plan _ | *##4#msitemar pats 
or $1.00 per month. mr Seat Wea 

The Personal Edition is in twelve handsomely bound mews 
volumes, 5% x 8 inches in size, really beautifully bound in Benker eX 
buckram, with a leather title plate and gilt tops. The set #—— 


makes a most ornamental and useful addition to any library. © ss 
FROM ‘ADAM BEDE”? 


The Personal Crition 


HE Personal Edition is illustrated with 72 full-page plates, including a hitherto unpublished portrait of George Eliot, 

' reproductions of the great novelist’s manuscripts, pictures of her home, and of the originals of her characters and the 
scenes in which they lived. Each work has an introduction by Mrs. Esther Wood, treating the author's life from the 
personal side, and giving many interesting side-lights on her remarkable career and her relations with George Henry Lewes. 
In fact, there is the highest interest for lovers of Eliot in this authentic information concerning the inner life of the novelist, 
now for the first time given to the public. In order to make a successful new edition of George Eliot’s works it was neces- 
sary that some matter of real worth should be given which is not contained in any other edition. In this Personal Edition 
we believe we have made one of the utmost value. 


The *Rebtew of Reviews”’ 


HE “ Review of Reviews” should be of all magazines the most perfectly 
adapted for real utility andinterest. It gives each month a bird's-eye view 
of the world, and what it is doing in politics, in literature, industry, and 

science. It gives, ‘too, concisely and with careful ‘discrimination, the gist 

of the more important articles in the magazines and reviews of the world. 

Fora busy man or woman sucha magazine is invaluable, to judge from p<) 
the opinions of the thousands who take it. The price of the “ Review 
of Reviews ”’ is $2.50. 

















¢ 


MILL ON THE FLOSS VA 


an, conen prepatd, on Receipt of $1.00 é 


The twelve volumes of the Personal Edition make a goodly set, weighing twenty pounds, and I ea- 
we have decided to prepay express charges on all orders to avoid dissatisfaction. The regular £ close One 
price of the set is $18.00 We offer it, together with the ‘‘ Review of Reviews”’ fora year, JO Dollar for 
express and postage prepaid, for $1.00 down, and $1.00 a month for twelve months, or $11.00 ¢ hich r 
cash with order. waica enter 
If the books are not satisfactory, they may be returned. my order and 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR, THE BOOKS WILL BE SENT AT ONCE $$ mail contract 


This Offer is open to Present Subscribers for an Exten- _— 
sion of their Subscription into 1903. 


The Review of Revtews Company uf Aires 


13 Astor Place, New York 
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McClure’ S 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE is the most complete and 


progress. 


It presents only what ts interesting, vital, timely 


nothing to do with the quality. At any price tt is the best. 


A New Novel by 
Booth Tarkington 


UTHOR of «« The Gentle- 
s} man from Indiana’? and 
««Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ will 
shortly begin publication in 
McClure’s Magazine. It 
is a beautiful and romantic 
love story, of love thwarted 
Fai but triumphant, of gallant 
men and beautiful women. 
The scene is laid in Indiana at the time of the 
Mexican War. 





Two Novelettes of American Life 


The Forest Runners, by Stewart Epwarp 
White, author of «¢ The Westerners,”’ a tale of 
the Michigan forests, begins this month. A 
fresh, clear-cut American story, idyllic in con- 
ception and setting, but absorbing, even thrilling, 
in its succession of incidents. 


A Battle of Millionaires—a story of Wall 
Street — by Epwin Lerevre, author of ‘* Wall 
Street Stories.’? This story, largely founded on 
fact, is nevertheless a romantic presentation of one 
of the most fascinating phases of modern life. 


“Mr. Dooley”’ on His Travels 


ME: FINLEY P. DUNNE has been taking his 

friend «* Mr. Dooley’’ around among the 
cities, showing him the inhabitants and the customs 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. Now ‘Mr. Dooley,’’ in spite of the 
comical way he says things, is a fair-minded person, 
sane, shrewd and kind. Though he may make us 





laugh at him, he has a way of turning the joke back 
upon ourselves. He leaves us with something to 
think seriously about: it is the man behind the 
laugh that exerts a far-reaching influence and gives 
the humor permanent value. 


A Great Historical Series 
By Ipa M. Tarpeii 
THE Standard Oil Company is not only 


the greatest industrial combination in the world ; 
it is one of the world’s greatest combinations of human 
intelligence and interests. It is a great American 
story, big and dramatic and full of extraordinary 
moves and incidents. Miss Tarbell writes it as she 
wrote the Life of Lincoln, going to original sources 
for her facts, handling them with clearness, and im- 
partiality, yet following always with her fine human 
interest, the men, —those who worked and won, those 
who fought and lost. The series will be illustrated 
with rare portraits, documents, and stirring scenes. 


Famous Men and Women 


The Reminiscences of George W. 
Smalley, the great European correspondent, 
will include intimate accounts of the most noted 
characters of our century—among them the late 
Queen Victoria, Princess Bismarck, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Salisbury, Li Hung 
Chang, Bismarck, Sir Henry Irving. Because 
of his thorough knowledge and great ability he 
will make us realize these people humanly as 
their friends did. Superb illustrations. 


Clara Morris will continue her vivacious and 
charming papers, taking for subjects Salvini, 
Henry Bergh, Sarah Bernhardt, Rachel, etc. 





Handsome Illustrated Prospectus in 
Colors sent free of charge to 
any address 


ONE DOLLAR 
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Magazine 


vivid literary expression of American life, energy and 
and human. The price at which the magazine is sold has 
At one dollar a year it is the greatest bargain of the day. 
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William Allen White will write of men of 
the day, Quay, Platt, and others, without the 
partisan bias of the day. That he can do this he 
has shown in his portraits of Bryan, Croker, 
Hanna, and Roosevelt. Mr. White, clear-eyed, 
honest, forceful and genial, presents with a 
matchless literary skill the real man who stands 
misunderstood between the admiration of his 
friends and the prejudice of his enemies. 


John La Farge on the Old Masters 


HE foremost American artist will write with the 

authority and understanding of a great painter, 
and the clearness and charm of a literary artist, on 
the old masters—Michelangelo, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, etc.—whose traditions he continues in his 
own work, Myx. La Farge oversees the illustrations, 
which will be reproductions in tint and black of the 
world’s greatest paintings, 


Newest Science and Exploration 


With Baldwin to the Pole. .With the 
most completely organized expedition ever sent 
out E. B. Baldwin hopes to reach the Pole dur- 
ing the year, McClure’s Magazine will publish 
the account of his success, as well as any other 
important tidings he may send back in the mean- 
time. Nansen says he cannot fail. 


A New Race of Forest Dwarfs (not 
merely a new tribe) has been discovered in 
Central Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
the discoverer, will describe these strange men; 
his own photographs and drawings will be 
reproduced. 


Marconi’s Latest Discoveries in Wire- 
less Telegraphy, as told by himself, will 
disclose some matters never before revealed to 
the public. 


Pioneer Fights and Fighters 


YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY will furnish 
articles on Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Kit Carson, George Rogers Clark, John 
Sevier—the men who built the foundations of the 
present United States and carried the frontier farther 
and farther west. 


Fiction 
Rudyard Kipling. New Stories in the old virile manner. 


George Ade. Humorous Stories with deep meaning. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. Tale of a typical American Sea 
Captain. 

Joel Chandler Harris. 
Character. 


Hamlin Garland. Indian Stories, picturesque and realistic. 
Octave Thanet. Western Stories that stir with Western spirit. 
Jack London. Adventures in the wild Northwest. 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. More Stories of Boys and Girls, 
George Madden Martin. Emmy Lou Stories. 

Among the other short-story writers will be: 
Anthony Hope, Sarah Orne Jewett, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Robert Barr, Henry van Dyke, ‘ary E. 
Wilkins, Mary Fulton Cutting, Maurice Hewlett. 


Art in the Magazine 
DURING the coming year the following artists 
will draw for McClure’s Magazine: Pyle, 
Sterner, Loeb, the Misses Cowles, Glackens, Christy, 
Hambidge, Steele, Varian, Keller, Hutt, Lowell, 
Blumenschein, Heming, Charlotte Harding, F. Y. 
Cory, C. L. Hinton, Howard Giles, Louis Betts, 


Tales of Southern Life and 





A. Machefert, C. S. Chapman, etc., etc. 





A YEAR 


Send subscriptions and inquiries to 
THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
158 East 25th St., New York, N.Y. 
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CROWELL’S HOLIDAY 
TWO-VOLUME SETS 


Specially and handsomely made; newly printed; finely illustrated ; 
bound according to original designs in our own bindery 
Each set given below comes boxed in two volumes, gilt tops, and sells as 
follows: Cloth, $4.00; Half Calf, $7.50. 














The Rise of the Dutch Republic 


By Joun Loturop Mot.ey. With Introduction by JoHN FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of 
History in Chicago University. New Holiday Library Edition from new plates ; illustrated 
with numerous reproductions from rare portraits and famous paintings, and with colored map. 

“* Undoubtedly the finest edition yet prepared of this immortal history.”’ 


General History of the World 


Translated from the French of Vicror Duruy, Member of the Academy. Edited and 
brought down to date by Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of Modern Governments in 
Amherst College. Special Holiday Edition; liberally illustrated with reproductions 
of rare portraits and celebrated paintings, and with colored maps. 

“« Tt has the rare advantage of being interesting without too great sacrifice of accuracy and 
of the scientific spirit.’’ 


The Tower of London 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. An inner light thrown on English History through the records 
of its famous prison. Interesting as a romance. New Holiday Library Edition; extra 
illustrated from rare portraits, paintings and diagrams. : 

“« Of permanent historical worth, and indispensable to a well-kept library.”” 


Flowers from Persian Poets 
Edited by NatHANn H. Dove and BELLE M. Waker. With short biographies of the seven 
greatest poets. Cover, title-pages and borders designed by Goodhue; and photo- 


gravure illustrations of Persian scenery. 
“© A study of distinct and increasing value.” 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days azd 
Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic 


By GERALDINE Brooks. Interesting sketches of an interesting period. Excellent gift for women. 
Win photogravures by Ogden and Copeland, printed tissues, and rubricated title-pages. 
‘“* Has an interest quite apart from its literary merit.” 


Twenty Famous Naval Battles 


By Epwarp Kirk Rawson, Superintendent Naval War Records. From Salamis to Santiago. 
With maps, diagrams, rare prints and portraits. 
‘‘ What Creasy’s ‘ Decisive Battles’ has done for the land, Rawson has done for the sea.”’ 


For sale by booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
426-428 West Broadway NEW YORK 
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THe PINES OF LORT. 


A New Srory By 


J. A MATCHELL, 


Editor of Life. Author of Amos Fudd; That First Affair; Gloria Victis; Ete. 


‘*A most original story, full of bright humor 
and charming sentiment.” 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS BY A. D. BLASHFIELD. 


Bound in Green and Gold. Price, $1.50. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


19 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Che Christmas Pumber of 


TheTheatre 


(Ready November 28th) 








ous issue ofthis magazine. 

THREE colored plates— Over a HUNDRED 
PICTURES and portraits. 
Superb portrait in ten colors of MISS MAUDE 
ADAMS in her new play ‘‘ Quality Street.’’ 
Magnificent cover, specially designed and heavily 


Sy ous issue in beauty and interest any previe 


| illuminated in gold. 


Some of the Contributors 


Mrs. Fiske Justin Huntly McCarthy 
Julia Marlowe 4ugvet Spanuth 

Kate Masterson J. E. Dodson 

Helena Modjeska Edward E. Kidder 
Viola Allen Cleveland Moffett 
Alfred Ayres Willis Steell 


Some of the Features 


Outlook for the Opera Season (illustrated) 
r. John Drew—an interview (illustrated) 

America’s Greater Actors (illustrated) 

Players at Home (illustrated) 

Love Letters of an Actor (illustrated) 

Scenes from all the current plays 





Only 25c. acopy ORDER EARLY $2.50 a year 





At all dealers’ or from the publishers 


MEYER BROS. @ CO. 
26 West 335d Street, New York. 
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Before 
Subscribing 


for your year’s publications ¢ 
you should see our catalogue 
containing a list of 2500 $ 
periodicals and clubbing of- 
fers. We have one of the $ 
largest subscription agencies 
in the world, and believe we ¢ 
can quote you prices that will 
interest you. At all events ‘ 
it will cost you nothing for 
the catalogue—nothing but ¢ 
a postal card with which to 
ask for it. We do the rest. § 
Address 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
205 Hanson Block 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Qe @ ee @ ® @ 2 ee 8 @]e ee 
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THE Howipay Girt PROBLEM SOLVED 


One Gift or Thirteen, as You Elect 
A Gift in Perfect Taste; Suitable for Anyone 














Twelve Volumes of the Little Masterpiece Library 


and 


The Review of Reviews for Twelve Months 




















For 50 cents with order and agreement to pay 50 cents a month for eleven months or, $5.50 cash 
Regular price of the Masterpieces . . $6.00 $ 8. 50 





50c. 








Regular price of the Review of Reviews 2.50 


IGHT DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH FOR SIX DOLLARS, and that payable in 
little payments mailed in coin in a special mailing device which we provide. The books are to be sent 
immediately upon receipt of the first remittance of 50 cents in stamps. WE PREPAY EXPRESSAGE. It is under- 
stood that the books may be returned within ten days if they do not satisfy the expectations of the purchaser and 


money will be refunded. 


The ‘‘ Little Masterpiece’’ Library 

7? gather together the highest literary achievements of 

English prose was Mr. Bliss Perry’s task as Editor of 
the “Little Masterpiece” Library, There are certain of 
the most happy inspirations of Thackeray, Carlyle, DeQuin- 
cey, Ruskin, Irving, Abraham Lincoln, and their fellows that 
must be read; so considers every person of taste and education, 
Yet such is the hurry and distraction of life in the twentieth 
century, that it is difficult to find anyone who really has read 
these greatest works in their mother tongue, that they admit 
to be necessary. The masterpieces are buried in bulky sets 
in the library or some of the authors are missing—one thing 
or another makes it pretty certain that the average well- 
educated person has missed a large part of what is really 
most necessary for his or her English education. 

Each of the twelve volumes is 6% by 4% inches, and the 
binding is in handsome and durable red cloth. This size 
makes the books easy to take with one for a casual half 
hour’s reading. The paper and print are in excellent taste, 
and numbers of the subscribers are writing to us to express 
their wonder that we can sell such a set of books and pay 
expressage for $3.50 (the price, allowing $2.50 for the 
Review), or less than thirty cents each. 





The Review of Reviews 

4 Nae American Monthly Review of Reviews is the one im- 

portant magazine in the world giving, in its pictures, 
i ts text, in its contributed articles, editorials,and departments, 
a comprehensive and timely record of the world’s current 
history; not the enumeration of mere, Bare facts, but a com- 
prehensive picture of the month, its activities, its notable 
personalities, and notable utterances. 


“THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD” 


UBSCRIBERS often write that Dr. Albert Shaw's edi- 
torials in the opening department, ‘* The Progress of the 
World,” are alone fully worth the subscription price of the 
magazine, Here the editor gives in connected paragraphs, 
illustrated with timely pictures and cartoons, an account of 
what the world, and particularly America, has been doing 
during the month immediately past. The political situation 
is impartially explained, international happenings are chron- 
icied, great economic movements discussed—in short, the 
news of the month is given to readers in a form that leaves 
events and personalities in their right proportion in the 
readers’ minds, 

The greatest men and women in public life rely on this 
magazine to give them an alert, accurate and dignified ac- 
count of what is going on in the world, Hundreds of readers 
have testified tothe fact that it will help every man or woman 
in a profession or business, and will stimulate the intellectual 
growth of intelligent people in their homes. 


List of Authors from Whose Works Selections Were Made 


WEBSTER 
CARLYLE 


HAWTHORNE IRVING 
FRANKLIN POE 


THACKERAY 
DE QUINCEY 


LINCOLN MACAULAY 
RUSKIN LAMB 


Out of nineteen thousand (19,000) sets of these books sold entirely on approval less thin one-half of one 
per cent. were returned. This shows very conclusively what is thought of them by an army of book buyers, 





I accept your Little Masterpiece offer. 
Please send me contract form. Enclosed 
find 50 cents in stamps. 


TC eR ee ee eR Ce 





Address 
2 

















For those who have already purchased these books we 
have a new series of six volumes in preparation. It will be 
ready for shipment December 15th. Write for particulars, 
Also for booklet explaining how you may reduce the price of 
the set to yourself in case you become a subscriber under this 
offer. 
per month. Cut out coupon and send with order. 


Ghe Review of Reviews Co. 


Also particulars regarding the edition de luxe at $1.00 


13 Astor Place, New York 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books 
Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


The Man from Glengarry 


A Tale of the Ottawa. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
To have written ‘‘ Black Rock” was to demonstrate genius. To have written ‘‘ The Sky Pilot ” was 
an achievement worthy of a great literary master. But ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry” is Ralph Connor’s most 
magnificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. It is easily first among the author’s works—he has 
come to full maturity. Everywhere is evident his subtle wit and pathos, 


FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES 



























DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S LIFE WORK 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


THe Origin; THe OuTBREAK; THE Cuimax; THE AFTER- 
maTH. Over 100 illustrations and maps. 2 vols., 
$5.00 net, carriage extra. 

The final authority on the most significant epoch in the history 
of the Far East. Dr. Smith’s style is always virile and vivid, clear 
and exact, pithy, pointed, racy and piquant. 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN ON THE INTELLECT OP CHINA 
THE LORE OF CATHAY 


In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy 
and Religion, Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 
net (postage 20¢.). 

“Of China’s Intellectual Life no one has more qualifications to 
write than the President of the Chinese Imperial University. It 
summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, and religious thought of 
an empire.”—The Dial. 


By MARGARET BE. SANGSTER 
WINSOME WOMANHOOD 


New Edition de luxe, 8vo, cloth, $2.50 met (postage 
20c.). With illuminated pages and many Extra Illus- 
trations. Original Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Its remarkable popularity has caused the publishers to issue a 
specially artistic edition, greatly enlarged and embodying all of the 
latest improvements and excellencies of modern bookmaking. It 
may be said to represent the acme of this art. 


By MARGARET B. SANGSTER 
LYRICS OF LOVE 


Of Hearth and Home and Field and Garden. Pages 
printed in two colors. Decorated 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
net (postage 9c.). 

The book is in keeping with the poems, dainty, restful to the eye 
and comfortable to hold. Soft-tinted paper and quiet yet rich 
ornamentations make it a most attractive gift-book. ‘Among the 
best of our living poets.” —Boston Traveler. 























BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES” 


DEBORAH e A TALE OF THE TIMES 
e OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 
By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

‘¢The most interesting and instructive historical novel 1 have ever read.”—Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 


‘Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long delayed.” —‘Book Lovers’ Weekly. 


‘*A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, so true is the frequent employ- 
ment of historic characters, events, and places in this fascinating story. His heroine will take her place 
high among the women of fiction. . . It is absolutely refreshing.”—Bishop John F, Hurst. 



























By HUGH BLACK, author of ‘‘iFriendship’’ 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT 


12mo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 12C¢.). 

Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll character- 
izesit, is here manifest. Vigorous in thought, incisive in style, prac- 
tical in application, unique and effective. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL 


With over 150 illustrations, quarto, boards, decorated in 
unique Chinese style, $1.00 net (postage 16c.). 
A companion book to ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” of which 
the Evening Post said: ‘‘A wonderful revelation of home life in 
China. . . . Will delight every one who loves children.” 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 
MY HOST, THE ENEMY 


AnD OTHER TALES oF THE NorTHWEST. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“By a man with Theodore Roosevelt’s love of hunting, wild 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes. From a round of exciting 
experiences he writes these tales of the prairie, fresh and crisp and 
intensely interesting.” 








By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
DAVID, THE POET AND KING 


Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 16mo, 75 cents net (post- 
age 7¢.). 

“An essay giving the result of careful and intelligent study of 

the career of David. All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of his 


career are graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 
New York Times Saturday Review. 














SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 27 Richmond St.,W. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By WORTHINGTON C. FORD 


Although published only last year no copies remain unsold of the Edition de Biblio- 
phile, and to secure the Edition de Luxe or Memorial Edition one must act promptly. 

The general note of Mr. Ford’s work is the Personal. It is the Surveyor, the young 
Colonel of a Colonial Regiment, the Planter and Slave-holder, the General and the 
President who is described. 

The Illustrations form a special feature of the work, consisting of forty-four photo- 
gravure portraits, including one hand-finished water-color facsimile frontispiece in each of 
the two volumes, In addition there are thirty-two tail-pieces, engraved on wood, com- 
prising portraits and personal relics of Washington and his family. Nearly all of the 
portraits and relics have been photographed direct from the originals, and all are repro- 
duced specially for this work (many for the first time) in the finest hand-finished photo- 
gravure for which the firm of ‘‘Goupil’’ has become famous. 

The entire Edition is strictly limited to 1535 copies, printed from new type, which 
has been distributed. The work is sold only by subscription, and, as stated above, it is 
necessary to apply at once as few copies remain unsold. Full particulars in regard to the 
editions and specimen pages will be sent upon application. 














SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY ofr MODERN AUTHORS 








STEVENSON No such list of the works of standard authors, English and Amer- 

ican, has ever been offered to the public as that which Messrs. Charles 
KIPLING Scribner’s Sons now present. This list includes the works of distin- 
Seiiieeaiete guished authors which have not hitherto been available in uniform sets 


—Stockton, Kipling, Stevenson, Barrie, Field, Riley, Tolstoi, and 
an entirely new edition of Dickens. 

It has been the aim of the publishers to spare no pains or expense 
STOCKTON in making these books represent the highest art of the bookmaker, and 
these new editions are offered to the public at a price which brings 


BARRIE 





TOLSTOI them within the reach of all. Each set is complete, and is definitive 
oe so far as the revision of the author is able to make it. 

DICKENS The plates are in all instances new, the deckel-edged paper was 
See specially manufactured for use in these editions, and each page bears 
RILEY in water-mark the initials of the author or publisher. The type is 
— clear and readable, the printing is of the best, while the elegance and 
FIELD simplicity of the various bindings will delight the cultivated book lover 
——en and collector. 








These editions are sold only by subscription and cannot be bought in the book stores, 
All requests for information should therefore be sent direct to the publishers. Any set 
will be delivered complete to responsible parties, payment to be made in small monthly 
instalments. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—ON EASY PAYMENTS 


r THE MASTERPIECES 
tes = (616 OF PROSE [orate 


PRESENT cme. the : a 
594 BEST AND TERSEST WRITERS ([AliNations 


Are included in ““THE WORLD’S BEST ESSAYS,” Companion Work to “The World’s Best Orations.” 
HON. DAVID J. BREWER, Justice U. S. Supreme Court, Editor-in-Chief. 


Endorsed as “the best book ever published for real Intrinsic worth” by the leading teachers of America. 
The foundation and key to sag eral Religion, Art, Science, Literature, etc., etc. The greatest work of modern 
times. A necessityin every home. The mother’s friend. A New Work. No Trashy Cheap Re-Hash. 
New Text. New Mustretions. First-Class In Every Particular. Take the time and trouble to look 
into this marvelous collection. Ten S tuous V 4200 pages. The Most Complete Index in 
existence. Printedon mary made water-marked am paper. 80 Japan Proof Photogravures. 


perb Three-Quarter Morocco Binding 


Sr 50 tae) for $5.00 per vol., $25 
X in saved. Basket Buckram ($5.00 style), 
for $3.50 per vol., $15 saved. 


THE WHOLE SET SENT ON INSPECTION on payment of $1.00, 
Balance at rate of $2.00 or $3.00 per month, according to binding. No club fee, but an 
out and out business proposition. Zhree-Quarter Morocco Binding recommended. 


ri Christ Profit-Sh Plan— 
DELUXE AGENTS | Sirf. 7 sree Proseeaein Pa 


F. P. KAISER, Publisher, ST. LOUIS. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY *REFERENCE 


| Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 








HE entire work has been revised 

and its scope extended; many 
| new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
| and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
| the close of the century, 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects. 

has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
=P may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
a aaa by its plan of * Ready- Reference.” 


, ‘ : It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 
This Gibson Picture Free 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 














in our handsomely printed catalogue of Il. The Sematiote ond Efficiency of its Unique 
rate ee as ystem of Ready an 0 i 
Books, Artistic Publications, Beautiful III, The B hemi rod Inter- diana: oa the 

| Juvenile Books, with illustrations by Sequential Features of History. 

. a No other work has ever received such encomiuras, em- 
Charles Dana Gibson, How ard Chand phasizing so many and so varied points of excelleace, and 
ler Christy, Frederic Remington, | none can take ies place because it enters upon a field never 

; | efore occupie 
Maxfield Parrish, John La F aie Sos da| It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
Edward Penfield, and the majority of | to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 


. ° | leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 

| the best artists of America. Over 200 | States. 5 a —_ for the years to come and gives the 

. contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
pictures. Sent free to any address. more than twelve thousand volumes of history. ; 


2 WwW mi 
R. H. R U SS E fi Li. Publisher | beige for circular and sample pages giving full in 


cage Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
No. 3 West 2gth Street, N oe PERF THE C. A. NicHors Co., Springfield, Mass. 


40c 
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A ROMANCE 


THE DUEL 


BETWEEN 


AARON BURR 


AND 


” ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


CM CLARK PUBLISHING C2 


Ding NNERHASSE 17 





BOSTON 





THE MOST TALKED ABOUT 1S 
BOOK OF THE DAY. 





A Thrilling Romance 
OF AN 


Intensely Dramatic Flavor 


‘“* «Blennerhassett’ is a story of absorb- 
ing dramatic interest, and in respect of 
illustrations, printing and binding it is 
in the highest degree creditable.’’—Col. 
W. C. Church, in The Army and Navy 
Journal, Oct. 26, 1901. 

‘“*Blennerhassett? is an extremely 
powerful novel.”—New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Sept. 13, 1901. 


Blue Siik Cloth, Gilt Top, 12 
Full-Page Illustrations, $1.50 





By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN 
Author of 


Quincy Adams Sawyer 





** The best New England Story ever written’’ 
Price $1.50 

Humorous 64 A Book to 

Verses JUNK 9 Stagger 

100 Illustrations —___ Sorrow 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 





In preparation MISS PETTICOATS 














UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern 


WORKS 
OF ART 


Cabinet Size, suitable for Art Classes, 
$1.50 per Dozen 





Larger Sizes in Proportion 
Catalogue of 14,000 Subjects, 15 cents 


ALSO 


Large Carbons and Platinums Framed and 
Unframed, Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparancies, Enlargements 
for School Rooms 


Correspondence Solicited regarding 
Free Art Exhibits 


SOULE ART CO. 


336 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 











A Shakespearean Classic 


FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete set and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
™ and clear, if there are 

—_—— no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Comments, or no 
Helps to the study of the plays, send 
us your name and address and six cents 
in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“ Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by other publish- 
ers at socents a copy. With it we will send a fine pho- 
togravure plate of Shakespeare and a colored chromatic 
plate representing a scene from one of the plays, and 
hints regarding the study of the plays. We make this 
offer to enable us to give you some information regarding 
the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is made 
only to reliable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pav postage. Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
5 aie o ° New York 





78 Fifth Avenue 
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@ SPIRIT OF # 
‘\. CHRISTMAS 


1g centuries ago a 

star, poised above a 
lowly stable, heralded the eee 
beginning of that wonderful life 
which founded upon earth the 
religion of human kindness and brotherly love. 


nlc aceon, 
t 


aedeagal 


You are now offered the opportunity to follow 

this life from its Beginning to its End, to watch, 

as if He lived again, the movements of this Radiant figure across the 
richly colored background of the Orient. Why not seize it and give to 


those about you the joy of beholding the magnificent pictures of 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


BY J. JAMES TISSOT 


The work is in four sumptuous volumes, illustrated by over 500 reproductions of the world- 
famous Tissot paintings, recording every incident in the Life of Christ, 1.38 of which are printed 
in from 12 to 14 colors, exact duplicates of the originals. 

NOTHING LIKE THIS WORK HAS EVER BEFORE BEEN ATTEMPTED. Ten years of the artist's 
life were spentin the Holy Land. Step by step he traced back each suggestion of the winding 
causeways, curious architecture, and sweeping landscapes, until he could depict with perfect 
precision and faultless detail all the scenes and episodes in the Gospel Story. 

Keen enthusiasm sprang up in the large cities of this country upon the exhibition of these great 
masterpieces. 500,000 people flocked to see them Pulpit and press rang with praise of the 
wonderful creations of the inspired artist’s genius 

And here is your opportunity to have this exhibition which has been reproduced under the 
personal supervision of the artist, in your own home, ever before you, to be viewed and studied 


"] The Special Christmas Offer 


places it within the reach of all, and can there be a more fitting Christmas gift than the pictured 
life of this glorious Being whose birth this day of human kindness celebrates? 








40 per cent. 
less than 
regular price 


Returnd at 
my expense if 
unsatisfactory 























There are a few copies remaining of the 
SPECIAL FREE ON APPROVAL TISSOT COUPON 


first edition bound in Cloth, Three-quarter 
Morocco, and Full Persian Morocco. These 
D. A. McKINLAY, Treasurer 


are identical in every respect with the sets 





which sold at the regular prices of 30, 4o,and 
50 dollars. IN ORDER TO CLEAR UP THIS 
STOCK QUICKLY I WILL SEND ANY OF THE 
THREE BINDINGS FREE OF ALL CHARGES 
FOR EXAMINATION. In the home and at leis- 
ure moments the work may then be inspected. 
If satisfactory, the prices noted in the re- 
quest blank will be accepted (40% LESS THAN 
REGULAR PRICE), and, further, the small 
monthly payments mentioned may be made 
if preferred. Should the work prove unsatis- 
factory z¢ may be returned at my expense. 


D. A. McKINLAY, Treasurer 
United Charities Building, New York 





United Charities Building, New York 
Please send me, on approval, AT YOUR EXPENSE, a 
complete set of 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Four volumes in binding. If satisfactory, 
I agree to send you $1.00 and further pay each month the 
special price noted below 

If bound in English Ribbed Cloth, $1.50 per month for 12 mos. 

If bound in Three-quarter Morocco, $2.00 per month for12mos. 

If bound in Full Persian Morocco, $2. 50 per month for 12 mos, 

If unsatisfactory, I will return same promptly, AT YOUR 
EXPENSE. Title in books to be yours until paid for. 


PRUE Sovsseacewkscwessae 2 tac deweenavancdcaceneedeess 
ADDRESS 
Please indicate binding desired 
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MAX ADELER’S NEW BOOK 


2 3 ° e A Tale of Old 
© arie. 
aptalin. ul Turl 
By CHARLES HEBER CLARK (MAX ADELER) 
Author of ‘‘ Out of the Hurly-Burly,’’ etc. 

Persons with long memories and delicate sense of humor will be delighted by the 
announcement of a novel by ‘‘ Max Adeler’’ (Charles Heber Clark). The author is 
almost the only humorist of twenty years ago whose books are still in large demand, and 
he is the only humorist of that period who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in 
print. ‘‘ Captain Bluitt’’ is a delightful compound of wit, wisdom, sentiment and sense. 

12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated by JOHN HENDERSON BETTS. $1.50 


By the Higher Law 


By JULIA HELEN TWELLS, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘A Triumph of Destiny ’’ 

«¢ By the Higher Law’’ is a very dramatic novel of New York society life, written by one 
who is entirely familiar with the life of ‘‘ the smart set.’’? She writes with great power, her story 
turning upon a question of conscience, and holds the reader’s attention and interest throughout, 

12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated by ‘“‘PAL.’’ $1.50 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


























| sdvertising at Whelecale Prices I 
F R E E 20,000 BOOKS _ poping feat —_— 


sent free to your address. PostageSc. Al! books carried in stock. 
One price to everybody. Wesave you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Edited bv Frank Knicut Sanpers, Ph.D., 
eee oe Se aa ae tena. Professor of Biblical History and Archeology in Yale University 
and CHARLES Foster Kent, Ph. D., 
Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. 


Holiday Catalogue of 0-DAY the historical is being more and more generally recog- 
nized as the true method of Bible study. Only witha definite 
knowledge of the conditions and problems of ar age can the 


great characters of the Bible be appreciated and their writings: 


OF ALL LEADING PUBLISHERS AT BIG DISCOUNTS fully understood. The earnest research and fruitful excavations 


of the past century have revealed a wealth of facts which mar- 














We retail at wholesale prices. 1 you enclose ro cents vellously illuminate the background of the life and teaching of 
we will send with catalogue a new 123-page book “In Praise the Bible and now make it possible to study Judaism and Chris- 
of Books,’’ by Emerson and 150 other authors, telling what to tianity in connection with the history and_religious thought 
read, etc. rite to-day to Dept. E. of that ancient Semitic world amidst which they developed, 


r The Historical Series as a whole gives a unified and comprehensive 
PERKINS BOOK CO., 296 Broadway, NEW YORK view of the nations. men and forces most potent in moulding 
these two great religions. Not only the political events, but also 
the social, moral and religious life of the ancient East, as it 
gradually developed, is vividly portrayed and its significant 
elements brought into clear relief. Especial attention is given 
to the analysis of the historical sources for each period that the 
history itself may rest on sure foundations and be a true picture 
























T#C()LLBGES of actual events and conditions. While carefully co-ordinated 
by SONGS=ALL~ Rah ! Rah ! Rah ! } hag ne yo ey ——_ — — with — 
tre <a ne field which it represents. Accurate maps, chronologica! 
' Rus Fe se ‘ charts, and biblical and general indices are provided, making 
a ANY a time when de- overs Seno 4 the — an epncetatics, on — 
. nandbook for reference. In general plan and in details the ex- 
spondent, 'tis only a tensive practical experience of the authors and editors has been 
college song that will — fey rome papas that 7 series is not only accurate but: 
& gladden us by reviving fond mem- ee se ee ee ne ee 
er , NCLUDING ories of good old days in good 10 volumes, 12mo, $1.25 each, net. 
Bocs J MANY cs old times; and this book enables Specimen Pages and Fuli Deseriptive Circular sent free on request. 
NEW us to assemble at our firesides 





and sing in unison the songs of 


ee all the colleges —Published by ; 
Hinds & Noble, New York. r) 
ees SS Acloe, | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A New Polish Novelist 


The ARGONAUTS 


By ELIZA ORZESZKO JEREMIAH CURTIN 





A NOVEL of power and melo- JEREMIAH CURTIN says: 


dramatic force, with the ‘Eliza Orzeszko, the authoress of ‘‘ The Argonauts,” is 

‘ Sins £ tirel the greatest female writer and thinker in the Slav world 

piquant Navor of an entirely | at present. There are keen and good critics, just judges of 

foreign life and society. $1.50 | thought and style, who pronounce her the first literary 
artist among the women of Europe.” 














By MAXIM GORKY 


“The future Master destined to create a New Era’”’ 


ORLOFF AND HIS WIFE 


a Tales of the Barefoot Brigade 


Translated from the Russian by 
ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


COLLECTION of eight powerful tales by this 
famous Russian fiction writer, translated from the 
fifteenth Russian Edition, and including stories 

that contributed in large part to the making of his first 
reputation. 








ARTHUR Symons says in the London Saturday Review: 


“‘Gorky writes about what he knows; he describes to us the life 
he has lived, and it has seemed to me as if I were learning something 
quite new about men and women.” $1.00 


**Carries the finest traditions of Russian Realism”’ 


Foma Gordyeeff 


(THOMAS THE PROUD) 





BOOK of tremendous power. . , . He has spread before him 
a great canvas, and with the confidence of a master he has 
painted upon it enormous struggling creatures. . . . If the 





é book is adversely criticised it must be with that tone of respect which 
- - one employs in speaking of a great achievement.’ ’—Chicago Tribune. 

“The author’s veniateg power and dramatic skill will be felt by all lovers of literature.’ 
—New York Times Saturday Review. 
With biographical preface and illustrations. $1.00 








WISTONS 


A novel in three parts: I., Betty; II., Robin; III., Esther and Rhoda 


IskRAEL ZANGWILL says: ‘In this book are flashes of genius, both in the anstere, deep phrases 
and in many of the character sketches. Bella, Esther, Rhoda, Miss Pinker, Robin, Robin’s 
mother, Madgwick and, above all, Betty, seem as delightfully true on second reading as they 
did when I read them first.” $1.50 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW FICTION 





STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS 


Stories of Love and Politics 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHI TE CONTENTS 


Author of ** What’s the Matter with Kansas?’ ‘‘ The Court of THE MAN ON HORSEBACK 
Boyville,’’ etc. Drawings by A. I. KELLER and W. R. LEIGH A VicrorY FOR THE PEo- 


R. WHITE has here done his most important writing. The PLE 
book is made up of dramatic stories that grip the attention, ‘‘A TRIUMPH’s EVIDENCE” 
several of which have had no serial publication. Though there are Tue Mercy oF DEATH 
political motives to most of them, the main‘interest in each is the 
exposition of character and social life. In other words, Mr. White 
has a Story to tell in each one. $1.50 





A Most LAMENTABLE CoM- 
EDY 














RAFFLES 


More Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman 





No SINECURE Illustrations by F. C. YOHN 

A JUBILEE PRESENT AFFLES, the clever, the resourceful, the big-hearted, here ap- 
THE FATE OF FAUSTINA pears in a new series of experiences and adventures that 
Tue Last LAUGH exhibit his character in its larger and later developments and illus- 


trate the author’s ability to satisfactorily follow a character of 


To Catcu A THIEF power and ideals, such as Raffles possessed, through the intricacies 








AN OLD FLAME of an environment so unnatural to it, to a consistent and satisfying 

THE Wronc House climax. 

THE KNEES OF THE Gops The final story, disclosing the conclusion of Raffles’s career, is 
here first published. $1.50 








STEPHEN CALINARI 


By JULIAN STURGIS 
Author of *‘John-a-Dreams,”’ ‘‘ My Friends and I,”’ etc. ce a 3 
BRILLIANT novel of England and Constantinople during the een Cee 





Russo-Turkish war by a gifted story-teller who now makes false note. . . . It bears 
his reappearance before the reading public after a long silence. on every page the sharp 
The story of ‘‘ Stephen Calinari,” in plot and development, is of etching of a keen, intel- 


unusual interest, and involves an absorbing study of the conflict of 
natures in a character half Oriental, half English. The action is 
rapid and very dramatic, the character drawing at once delicate and 
vigorous, and the dénouement logical and satisfying. $1.50 


lectual observer.” 
—Brooklyn Zag. 














THE LAIRD’S LUCK AND 
OTHER FIRESIDE TALES 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘ Q’’), author of ** The Ship of Stars,”’” etc. 


CONTENTS 
Tue Larrp’s Luck MIDSUMMER FIRES D’ARFET’S VENGEANCE 
THREE MEN OF BADAJoS CapTAIN DICK AND CAPTAIN JACKA MARGERY OF LAWHIBBET 
THE Two Scouts THE PoIsoNED IcE PHa@BUS ON HALZAPHRON 


$1.50 
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A merry tale of Paris life with illustrations by a gold medalist of the Pan-American Exposition 


Papa Bouchard 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author. of “The House of Egremont,” “The History of 
the Lady Betty Stair,” etc. With forty-six drawings 
of humor and delicacy in the true spirit of the tale 


By W. GLACKENS 


* HE very spirit of French farce of the best 
kind trips nimbly through this gay, droll 
little story. The humor is rollicking and 

unforced. Situations are treated with dash and 

spirit.’"—Brooklyn Zimes. $1.25 











The “ Academy” (London) says: ‘As you read Zack’s pages, you feel, beneath the surface 
of expression, the strong, easy, leisurely puise of an imagination calmly exulting in its own power.” 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR 


By ZACK. Author of “Life is Life,” etc. 





VOLUME of tales, brilliant in style and execu- 
tion, by the talented Englishwoman whose last CONTENTS 
spring’s novel ‘* The White Cottage,’’ Richard BENJAMIN PaRROT’S FANCY 
Henry Stoddard considers ‘‘ a sure test of the literary Tue Hatt anp HE 
intelligence and judgment of its readers and a positive Tue Ricut or Way 
revelation of the genius of its author.’’ VILLAGE Pump FeEwIns 
They are seven in number, and exhibit the highest CROOKSIE 
development, so far, of this author’s characteristic and Mary AMELIA SPOT 
remarkable talent, the initial story also showing her in a Tue SISTERS 
vein of humor heretofore unsuspected. $1.50 














THE MAKING OF JANE 


By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 
Author of “Jerry,” “The Durket Sperret,” “An Incident and Other Happenings,” etc. 
OW the childhood and youth of Jane Ormonde were sacrificed on the altar of obedience 
to the stronger will of her cousin into whose family she was adopted, and how she 
finally emancipated herself. The story is on a high plane, and is the most note- 
worthy achievement of Miss Elliott’s literary career, revealing unusual insight into character 
as well as the mastery of a style of singular charm, $1.50 





“‘Miss Daskam not only makes us know her people intimately, but gives us the most charm- 
ing accounts of their sayings and doings which are most convincing.” 
—New York “ Times Saturday Review.” 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR 


By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


Author of “ Smith College Stories,” etc. Printed in green and brown with cover-design in colors 
% this series of twenty-five fables about women, Miss Daskam develops a vein of satirical 
humor of most amusing quality. Here are some of the titles : 


THE WoMAN WHO USED HER THEORY THE WOMAN WHO TooK ADVICE 

THE WoMAN WHO LOOKED AHEAD THE WoMAN WHO MADE A GoopD WIFE 
THE WOMAN WHO DELIBERATED THE WoMAN WHO Hap Broap VIEWS 
THE WOMAN WHO CAUGHT THE IDEA THE WoMAN WHO MADE A CONQUEST 


$1.00 zet (postage 8 cents) 
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The Life of ——— 
ROBERT LOUIS IMPORTANT 


BIOGRAPHY 


STEVENSON cena 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 




















with valuable autobiographical material found after CONTENTS 
Stevenson’s death; also unpublished portraits VOLUME I. 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. 1. His Ancestors. 


2. His Parents. 
Infancy and Childhood— 


THE ee 
AUTHORIZED stem ag 
BIOGRAPHY a 


Life at Five-and-Twenty— 
California—1879-80. 


g. Davos and the Highlands— 


On 


om 


REPARED with the assistance of Mr. Steven- 





son’s family, and containing unpublished 1880-82. 
manuscripts and letters, diaries of travel and remin-]| 10. The Riviera—1882-84 
iscences of friends and relatives. VOLUME II 


11. Bournemouth—1884-87. 

12. The United States— 
1887-88. 

13. The Eastern Pacific— 


Irs SpecIAL PurRPosEs 


ESIGNED as a record of Stevenson’s career 


and a study of the development of his char- 1888-89 
acter. It aims to record the successive expressions| 14, The Central Pacific— 
of his most varied and fascinating personality. Also 1889-91. 


specially intended as a study in portraiture, a supple-] 15: Vailima— 1891-94. 
ment to the Leffers as they are a supplement to the] !9- 0 ie 894. 
published works of the author. ‘Treats essentially of saci jie ale 


Stevenson the man. : 

















The New York ‘« Mr. Balfour’s work as editor could scarcely have been better 
Ti Cat done. The volumes, moreover, contain much entirely new mat- 
7meS WAlUuraay | ter, and even where familiar ground has necessarily been gone 








Review SAYS? over the work has been done in sympathetic and unhackneyed j 
fashion. Indeed, the memoir perhaps will have an even warmer A 
welcome than that accorded to the letters. . . .- Mr. Balfour’s record tempts to ¢ 


quotation on almost every page. His entire sympathy with his subject, never degener- 
ating into mere hero worship, makes his concluding chapter of some thirty pages— 
‘R. L. S.’—one of the most fascinating portions of an entirely fascinating book.’’ 














In two volumes, uniform with the Letters, 500 pages, $4.00 net (postage 30 cents) 
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EUGENE FIELD 


A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 
By SLASON THOMPSON, of the Chicago “ Record Herald,” Collator 


of “Sharps and Flats.” 


With many portraits, views, and reproductions in black 
and white and in colors of original manuscripts and 
drawings by Eugene Field, and many letters. 


“7 Ss real man as he appeared to his inti- 

mate friends in his hours of work and of 
relaxation—this is the portrait which Mr. 
Slason Thompson has drawn of his comrade 
in this book. The foundation of the work 
consists of the author’s recollections. 

It recalls numberless incidents in Field’s life 
all of which have, in addition to their intrinsic 
interest, dramatic, humorous, or what not, a 
high value for the light they throw upon the 
traits of the man—his kindliness, his sweetness, 
his love of practical jokes and all kinds of fun, 
his taste for books, his hatred of shams and 
pretense, his interest in politics and the theatre, 
his affection for children, etc. 

In two volumes, $3.00 net ( postage 25 cents) 








CONTENTS 


Pedigree. 

Parentage. 

Birth and Early Youth, 

Choice of a Profession. 

Early Experiences in 
Journalism. 

In Denver, 1881-1883. 

Anecdotes. 

Coming to Chicago. 

Personal Characteristics. 

Relations with Stage Folk. 

Beginning of his Literary 
Education. 

Methods of Work. 

Nature of his Daily Work. 

Our Personal Relations. 

Letters. 

His First Book. 

His Second Visit to Eu- 
rope. 

In the Saints’ and Sinners’ 
Corner. 

Political Relations. 

His ‘‘ Auto-Analysis.’ 

Last Years. 

Last Days. 














PLUTARCH’S THEMISTO- 


Completing ** The Music Lover's Library” 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS 
MUSIC 


By Henry Edward Krehbiel 
Author of “How to Listen to Music,” ete. 
With portraits and other illustrations. 


This book aims to instruct rather 
than entertain, and Mr. Krehbiel 
brings to his task a knowledge and an 
authority that are surpassed by no 
other writer on music. 

Part I.—The Instrument. 

Part IIl.—The Composers, 

Part III.—The Players. 
$7.25 net (postage 10 cents) 


CLES AND ARISTIDES 


A new translation from the original, with 
Introduction and Notes aud several illustrations, 


By BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 

i Professor of Greek in Yale University. 

i ‘* Aside from the immortal interest 
4 of Plutarch’s Narratives, Professor 
Perrin’s Introduction and Notes con- 


stitute a valuable contribution to 
classical learning.”’— Zhe Outlook. 


$2.50 net (postage 15 cents). 
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The OUTLOOK 
says: 

«« The principal love story— 
there are two—is strikingly 
bold in conception and is 
worked out with unusual in- 
ventiveness. 
his artistic temperament, his 
fertility of resource, and his 
delicate art is on it.’’ 


WORLD'S WORK 
says: 
«¢ A notable book, swift and 
strong as the rush of cavalry 
squadrons. The breath of 


life is in it, and the elevation 
of a noble spirit, the shock 
of war, and the passionate 
thrill of innocent love.’’ 


The CAVALIER 


The stamp of ) 














Illustrations 
by 
HOWARD 


CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 














HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE says: 


«* There is more action in 
‘The Cavalier ’ than in any 
of Mr. Cable’s previous nov- 
els; situation follows situation 
quickly in the development 
of the story ; it is the most 
dramatic and complete book 
he has yet written.’’ 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 





The NEW YORK 
TIMES 
SATURDAY 


About 


The 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 








REVIEW says: 


«It is long since any 
book of fiction has re- 
called so brilliantly the 
very spirit of days well 
known to a generation 
growing old.”’ 


The BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT 
says: 


«Not only are inci- 
dents crowded, they 
are jammed together, 
and these _ incidents 
are tremendously excit- 
ing.”” 


AL L 


CHARLOTTE OLIVER 


says: 








5 SPLENDID creature of 
impetuous emotion and 
undaunted courage. She has 
her real romance, and this ro- 
mance is the life of the book. 
It is nourished amid the can- 
non’s roar, and it finds its happy 
consummation even where the 
smoke of battle hangs over the 
ground.” 
—Louisville Courier-“fournal. 


««Love and war go 
well together, and Mr. 
Cable has managed to 
tell several good love 
stories and to string 
them on a series of ex- 
citing episodes. 

The story, we shrewd- 
ly suspect, is drawn 
largely from the au- 
thor’s personal experi- 
ences as a soldier on 
the Confederate side.”” 


$1.50 
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BLUEGRASS AND 
RHODODENDRON 


Outdoor Life in Kentucky 
CONTENTS By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


The Southern Mountaineer. Author of “ Crittenden,’”’ ‘‘ The Kentuckians,’’ etc. 
The Kentucky Mountaineer. With 20 full-page illustrations by F. C. Yohn, 
Down the Kentucky on a Raft. Louis Loeb, Max E. Klepper, C. M. Ashe, 


After Br’er Rabbit in the Bluegrass. Jules Guerin, and W. A. Rogers 
Through the Bad Bend. 











Fox-hunting in Kentucky. ’ : ‘HIS book of most captivating title includes many 
Civilizing the Cumberland. ‘ lively sporting scenes, glimpses of fox, coon, and 
Man-hunting in the Pound. rabbit hunting and black bass fishing. 

The Red Fox of the Mountains. “A fine, open-air galloping sort of book by a 
The Hanging of Talton Hall. Kentuckian and an artist.”—New York Suz, 





$1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 





By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 


Illustrated in Colors by Howard Chandler Christy 
HIS is not only one of the most characteristic and charming of Mr. Page’s studies of 
Virginia character, but it is a story which readily lends itself to illustration, and especially 
to the kind of decorative illustration which Mr. Christy has given it.”"— Zhe Outlook. $1.50 


Santa Claus’s Partner “SS ccc’ 


R. PAGE has told a lovely little story, and has found in W. Glackens a graceful, artistic 
interpreter of his Christmas facts and fancies.”—New York Mail and Express. $1.50 


““ 


sc 
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More Animals 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Author and illustrator of ‘‘Overheard in a 
Garden,’’ ‘‘The Bashful Earthquake,”’ etc. 


Twenty-five drawings and verses 


“ E is worthy,” says the New York 7ribune, ‘‘and 

this is saying much, of the traditions of Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll. His nonsense is in sympathy 
with their nonsense.”’ 














$1.00 net (postage 8 cents.) 








The Desert The Outlook says: ‘‘ One of the most 


exquisite bits of recent writing. We 
Further Studies in Natural Appearances learn in this book, as in few others, 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE how to appreciate the spiritual part of 


the desert—its embodiment of mystery, 
Author of ‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ ete. its desolation, and its sublime silence.” 
$1.25 net (postage Io cents) 














M od er nl A th e Nl S aire aos te Elabo- 


rately illustrated by Corwin Knapp Linsou 
BRILLIANT picture of the capital of modern Greece by one who drew his inspiration from 
many years’ residence while in the diplomatic service. $1.25 met (postage 9 cents) 
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The Nation 
says: 


“Mr. Brownell 
is FACILE chief 
American critic 
of our period, and 
our only objection 
to his method is 
that he has a 
tendency to put 
more into an ar- 
ticle than it will 


hold.” 











R. BROWNELL’S book will be 

a source of the keenest intel- 

lectual pleasure and stimulus 

to all lovers of the great literature of 

their own time. The Victorian Prose 
Masters who are its subjects are : 





Thackeray Matthew Arnold 
George Eliot Ruskin 
Carlyle George Meredith 











a group which probably includes the 
choseii ‘‘ master ’’ of every reader who 
has felt strongly literary influences. 
It will give him the rare enjoyment 
in contemporary criticism of deep ap- 
preciation without extravagance and 
really fruitful analysis and suggestion 
without the pose of the analyst. 


$1.50 wet (postage 12 cents) 


Victorian Prose Masters 


By W. C. BROWNELL, author of “French Art,” etc. 








THE CARLYLE ESSAY 

‘* What can be said about 
Mr. Brownell’s essay on 
Carlyle, except that it is 
Mr. Brownell’ s, and there- 
fore literature in the best, 
the highest sense of the 
word, a contribution to the 
criticism that makes for 
final judgments. This paper, 
so packed with mature re- 
flection and well-balanced 
appreciation, must be read 
in its entirety, and read 
again, to be absorbed by the 
mind as a safe and familiar 
guide in the reading and 
understanding of the great 
Scotchman.’? 


—DMail and Express. 














The CATHE- 
DRAL, 
and OTHER 
POEMS 


By MARTHA GILBERT 
DICKINSON 


Author of ** Within the 
Hedge,”’ etc. 


ONTAINS her ma- 
turer verse, and 
the titular poem is an 
altogether original and 
important production 
It is a review in varied 
metres of the ideas and 
emotions awakened in 
a penetrating, reflect- 
ive and_ thoroughly 
poetic mind by each 
different detail of some 
mighty minster. 
$1.25 met (postage 9 
cents) 





°© Terse, scholarly, humorous and suggestive, sym- 
tata” «61 6 HERMIT 


pathetic and witty.’’—The Graphic (London). 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


John Wesley 

What Happened at the 
Reformation 

Christian Evidences 

Ideal of a University 

Walter Bagehot 

J. A. Froude 


Bad One? 


Robert Browning th 
Is it Possible to Tell a] it is equalled, by any 
Good Book From a] of the American poets 





of CARMEL, 
and OTHER 
POEMS 


By GEORGE SANTAY- 
ANA 


Author of ‘* The Sense of 
Beauty”’ 


R. SANTAYA- 
NA’S inspira- 

tion is as clear as his 
execution is exquisite, 
and in those quali- 
ties of verse that re- 
late to elevation of 
thoughtand perfection 
of form his poetry is 
unsurpassed, if indeed 


of the present time. 


The House of Commons] $1.25 met (postage 8 
Sir Robert Peel 
$1.00 zet (postage II cents) 


cents) 
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FRENCH ART: 


Classic and Contemporary Painting 
and Sculpture 


By W. C. BROWNELL, author of ‘French Traits.’’ 
New and enlarged edition, reset in larger type with 
48 illustrations. 


O this standard work the author has added a chapter on 

the work of the sculptor Rodin, thus making it a meas- 
urably complete and abundantly illustrated record of French 
plastic art from the time of the Renaissance to the present, 
treated from an interpretative and critical rather than a his- 
torical standpoint. 


$3-75 vet (postage 20 cents) 














VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
Art 


By W. E. HeNvey, author of ‘* The Song of the 
Sword,’’ ete. 





(Second Series) Essays in Appreciation 





From THE SPECTATOR. 








THE BOOK OF THE 
- COURTIER 
Translated from the Italian of Coun’ 
BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 
By L. E. Oppycke. With 75 
artotype reproductions of con- 





N collecting these incisive Ave 4 ; 
= mL WER, ENLEY 4as CCN 
2SSays é »f w ; : 
essays, many of which known for a_ considerable 
are from the JZagazine of Art time as one of the most fear- 


while it was under his brill- | ess, 7 not also one of the 
ia adj ship. he has laid most uncompromising, of art 
lant editor hij b ie lice critics the sworn foe of con- 
all his readers under obliga- ventionality in ‘paint’ and 
lions. of flabby timidity in writing 


the truth about it.” 








$1.00 zet (postage 8 cents) 














temporaneous por- 


WORK of. rare 
distinction and an 
Italian classic of Ra- 


phael’s time. 3y EVANGELINE WILBOUR 
First printed by the BLASHFIELD With 
R Aldus family in 1528, ete ; ees 7 
i and translated into drawings by Epwin 
Spanish, French, Eng- HowLaAND BLASHFIELD. \ 


lish, Latin and German, 
it has since been issued 
in no less than 135 edi- 4 
tions. GARDEN. 


The publishers have 









traits. MASQUES O F 
CUPID 


. A SuRPRISE PARTY—II. Tur 
SSER Evit—lll. THE HONOR OF 
CrEguy —1V. IN CLEON's 


made special effort to OUR short comedies. 
present this book in a Mr. Blashfield’s delicate 
fitting garb. There is and decorative drawings in- 
no other available edi- terpret the vivacity and i 
tion. Information will grace, the gayety and arch- j 
be sent to those who ness of the text with genuine j 
write for it. sympathy and add to the i 
literary distinction of this ae i 
Limited to 500 copies, dainty volume the element \ \ 
$10.00 net each of artistic distinction as well. 
J 


(postage 48 cents) $3 50 net (postage 26 cents) 
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SUPERBLY DONE IN 
ONE LARGE VOLUME 


in style and binding a companion to 


J. K. MUMFORD’S 


“ORIENTAL RUGS” 




















COMPLETE, au- 
thoritative and 
4 elaborate hand- 
book dealing with the en- 
tire subject of Colonial 
furniture in America, by 
a private collector of 
many years’ experience. 
Its aim is to furnish the 
collector and other per- 
sons interested in the sub- 
ject with absolutely trust- 
worthy information, so 
presented as to be as in- 
telligible to the novice as 
to the expert, and so ar- 
ranged as to furnish an in- 
fallible guide to the style 
and the closely approxi- 
mate date of any given 
piece of Colonial furni- 
ture, offering means for 
the detection of the 
spurious, as well as for 
the determination of the 
genuine. 


Price $7.50 net 
(postage 60 cents) 





CHARLES 


COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA 


By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 





With 300 illustrations from typical spect- 
mens in the possession of private collectors and 
many historic and otherwise famous pieces in 
public collections, of which twelve are artotype 


reproductions. 

















The 


Decoration of Houses 


By Epiru Wuarron and Ocpren Copan, Jr. 


With 56 full-page illustrations. 


NEW edition of this 
important work at 
a greatly reduced 
price. ‘The suggestive de- 
scriptions are enforced by 
illustrations showing what 
the best taste of other pe- 
riods has produced. The 
most practical problems 
are treated in a thoroughly 
practical manner. 


Large 8U0, 


2.50 net (postage 28 cents) 








Contents 


The 


—Fireplaces—Ceilings and 


Historical ‘Tradition—Rooms 
in General—Walls—Doors—W 


T 


indows 
Floors— 


Hall and Stairs—The Drawing-room, 


Boudoir and Morning-room—Gala 
rooms, Ballroom, Saloon, 


Music- 


room, Gallery—The Library, Smok- 
ing-room and ‘‘ Den’’—The Dining- 
room — Bedrooms —The Schoolroom 


and Nurseries——Bric-a-brac. 














SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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THOUGHTS ror EVERY-DAY LIVING 


From the spoken and written words of 
BABCOCK 


With his latest portrait for a frontispiece 


MALTBIE D. 


New York City. 





VOLUME of short selections in prose 
and verse, spiritually helpful, cheer- 

fully devotional and making for a braver and 
higher and happier manner of living, collected 
from the writings and utterances of the late 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 


The selections have been made with pains- 
taking care by Mrs Babcock and Miss San- 
ford, with the assistance of many intimate 
friends and devoted followers of Dr. Babcock. 
They are embodied in a convenient and at- 
tractive volume designed for every-day use. $1.00 wet (postage Io cents) 





‘« How strong, bow 
peaceful, how deeply 
joyful our lives may be, 
if they are sacramental, 
lived in memory of 
Jesus, the central 
stream of their deep 
determination, like his 
—doing the will of our 
Father.’? — Mautsie 
D. Bascock. 














THE EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale University 


HIS book is offered to the public in the 

hope that it may contribute something to 

the understanding of our political needs, to the 

growth of a public sentiment and to the devel- 
opment of educational methods. 

$1.50 net (postage II cents) 


PARTS OF SPEECH; Essays on English 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Author of ‘‘ The Historical Novel’’ 


oo MONG the few who have bravely fought 
for a reasonable latitude in the use of 
English and for our freedom from the thrall of 
the language, Mr. Matthews is certainly the 
leader. Mr. Matthe ws’s book is bound 
to provoke discussion. It sounds a note which 

cannot be disregarded.”— Chicago 7ribune. 
$1.25 wet (postage II cents) 





THE CIVIL WAR AND THE 


CONSTITUTION 
By JOHN W. BURGESS 
Author of ‘‘ The Middle Period ’’ 


HIS important work is eminently a consti- 
tutional history in its discussion of the 
points at issue in the light of public law and 
political science, but it is also a stirring and 
graphic account of the events of the war. An 
especial feature is its brilliant and searching 
portraiture. 
In two volumes, $2.00 et (postage 20 cents) 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


AND RELIGIOUS REFORM 
By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon ”’ 
HE author has sought to outline the suc- 
cessive steps whereby the revolutionary 
governments sought the end so ear nestly desired 
by the enlightened and to exhibit the retarding 


’ forces existing partly by foreign intervention, 


partly by the conservatism of adherents of the 
papacy, and partly by the fanaticism of unbelief. 
$2.00 net (postage 15 cents) 





A Day With a Tramp, and Other Days 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Author of ‘‘ The Workers”’ 


~s a sequel to ‘‘ The Workers,” but additional matter of great 
interest and value not developed in that work. 


The Boston Zranscrift says: ‘‘A less thorough student would A BuRRO-PUNCHER 
have made deductions, but they are for the reader to find, and no one INCIDENTS OF THE 
can peruse this book without finding it a real help toward a solution SLUMS 


of the problem of labor.” 


$1.00 zet (postage 10 cents) 





CONTENTS 
A Day WITH A TRAMP 
WitH IowA FARMERS 


A Secrion HAND ON 
THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 














wi a aaa Pe 
THE OUTCASTS 
By W. A. FRAser, author of *‘ Mooswa and 

Others of the Boundaries.” Illustrations 

by ARTHUR HEMING. 

‘* Another classic of the great northland. 
The writing is charming ; almost flawless ; it 
is pathetic, curious, interesting. The inti- 
mate knowledge of animal life and habitsisa 
revelation. "—Chicago 7 rzhune. 
$1.25 wet (postage II cents) 


FIRST ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


By Noan Brooks. With twenty-four full-page 
illustrations, including drawings by F. C. Youn, 
A. B. Frosr and Ernest SETON-THOMPSON, 

The story of the famous Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion of the vast northwestern territory acquired un- 
der the Louisiana Purchase, concisely and accurately 
compiled for the first time from authentic records. 

$1.50 zet (postage 13 cents) 








LEM: A New England Village Boy: His 
Adventures and Mishaps 


By Noau Brooks, Illustrated by HARRY C. EpDwaArps. 
** This story has an air of reality that must appeal 

strongly to boys. It has fun and adventure galore.” 

$1.00 (postage 13 cents) — The Outlook. 








By G. A. HENTY 


This season’s 


The Imp and the Angel 


By JosEPpHINE DODGE DASKAM. 








The Story of Manhattan 


By CHARLES HEMsrrREET, author of ** Nooks 
and Corners of old New York.” Abund- 
antly illustrated. 

““It tells the history of New York as a 
story. It is a history that reads like a ro- 
mance, and a romance whose chief charm is 
that it is history.”—-Chicago American, 

$1.00 net (postage 13 cents) 














The Outlaws 
of Horseshoe 
Hole 


A story of the Mon- 
tana Vigilantes 


|By FRANCIS 
HILv. Illus- 
trations by 
Rurus F, Zoc- 
BAUM. 

A stirring story 
by a new and 
vigorous writer 
of juvenile fic- 
tion. 

$1.00 net 
‘| (postage 13 cts.) 














stories. 
Each $1.25 wet 
(postage 16 cents) 


TO HERAT 

AND CABUL 

A story of the 
first Afghan War. 
Illustrated. 


WITH ROBERTS 
TO PRETORIA 
A tale of the 


South African 
War. Illustrated. 


AT THE POINT 
OF THE. 
BAYONE T 


A tale of the 
Mahratta War. 
Illustrated. 














HANS 
BRINKER 


or the Silver 
Skates 


By Mary Mapes 
DonvGE. too Il- 
lustrations. 


New Amster- 


dam Edition. 
$1.50 


Illustrations by B. J. Ros. 
ENMEYER. 


The story ofa thoroughly 
original and engaging little 
heroin knickerbockers. 

$1.10 net (postage 13 cents) 

















A SON OF SATSUMA 
Or, with Perry in Japan 


By Kirk Monrokg, _ Illustra- 
tions by HARRYC, Epwarpbs. 
The hero is a bright Amer- 
ican boy who is with Perry 
when he opened the doors of 
Japan for the first time to the 
world. 
$1.00 net (postage 13 cents) 














All booksellers or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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PICTURES OF 


THE 


Copyright, 1901, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


SANDHILL STaG (Reduced) 


WILD ANIMALS 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


JUST READY 





hapa sence 


Lobo—the Wolf 
Johnny Bear 

The Sandhill Stag 

The Buffalo 
Courtaut—the Wolf 
Family Life—the Bears 
Tito—the Coyote 





Twelve Reproductions, 
10x14 inches, on card- 
board mounts, 14 x 21 
inches. The Set in a 
Portfolio. 


Price $6.00 net 


Tito and Brood 
The Grizzly Bear 
The Fox and 
Kangaroo Rat 
The Coons 
Krag—the 
Kootenay Ram 











This set, prepared under the supervision of the artist, presents a group of the most popular of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
animal creations. The pictures are reproduced in four printings by a new and surprisingly effective process, the 
reproductions being about the same size as the originals and attractively mounted so as to be suitable for framing. 


CHARLES 


> CR I -BUN-E-_R’ 'S 


SONS, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 





CHARLES 
DICKENS'S 


UBLISHED in conjunction with 
Chapman & Hall, of London, the 
original publishers of Dickens, to pro- 


vide a lower-priced edition which shall be 


WORKS 


“The Authentic 
Edition” 


complete. It ts printed on good, light-weight 
paper from new type cast espec tally for this 
edition, and contains all the original illus- 
trations by Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, 
etc., with many additional ones, and a col- 


ored frontispiece in each volume. 


* .* Complete in 21 vols., 8vo, $31.50 per set in box. 
Sets specially bound in half calf, $65.00 net ; 


Separately $7.50 a vol. 


in half morocco, $75.00 net. 





GARDENS OLD AND NEW 


THE Country Housre And ITs GARDEN ENVIRON- 
MENT. With 450 superb illustrations. Folio, 
$15.00 


HIS book depicts the many-sided character of 

old and modern gardenage, and reveals the 

glorious possibilities that lie before the possessors 

of gardens, and those who would create gardens to 
their minds. 


THEIR MAKING 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS 


AND PLANTING. By Miss GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL, author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden,” ‘‘ Home 
and Garden.” With over 130 full-page illustra- 
tions 8vo, $3.75 net. 

oe volume by this most popular 

writer on gardening. The book treats of wall, 
water and rock gardens ; of the many and beautiful 
plants which thrive in such situations, and of their 
proper cultivation, massing and grouping. 


MODERN MURAL DECORATION 


By ALFRED Lys BALDRY. 
text illustrations. Small 4to, #5 00 wet. 


:* important work with chapters treating of Wall 


Plaster, Woodwork, etc., etc. ; 
William Morris, Heywood Sumner, 
Leighton, and many other well-known artists. 


Puvis de Chavannes, 


With 70 full-page illustrations in black and white, and in colors, and many 


Painting, Mosaic, Ceramic Decoration, Sculpture, 


and with illustrations from work by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 


Rodin, Alfred Stevens, G. F. Watts, Lord 


RIDING AND HUNTING. By Capt. M. Horace Hayes 


A new volume by the well-known authority, 


Buffs,” and author of ‘* 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 


A new text collated with the original MSS. and 
revised proofs, which are still in existence, with 
many hitherto unpublished additions. This will 
be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s 
Works, as no other Editors have had access to the 
original MSS. With portraits and illustrations. 
12 vols., crown 8vo, $2.00 each. 

Letters, Vol. VI. Now ready. 


SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS OF 
OTHER DAYS 


By E. Marston. Delightful chapters on Eight Old 
London Booksellers. 16mo, $2.00 xev. 


Capt. 
Points of the Horse,” etc. 


reK.C.V.S., late Gapt. “ The 
8vo, $6.00 wes. 


M. Horace Hayes, 
Profusely illustrated. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS 


In the Epoch of Unification. By the Countess 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, author of 
‘* The Liberation of Italy,” etc. Svo, $2.50 met. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX 
By Prof. PATRICK GEDDEs and J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
With 92 illustrations. Revised edition, 12m0, $1.50 


DECORATIVE FLOWER 
STUDIES 
For the use of Artists, Designers, Students and 
Others. With qo plates in colors and detail 
studies. By J. Foorp. 4to, $12.00 wet. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-7 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


By the Editor of ‘“‘Burnet’s History of His Own Times” and of “The Lauderdale and Essex 
Papers,” and author of “‘ Louis XIV. and the Restoration.” 


SUPERB art book, uniform with 
Dr. Gardiner’s “ Oliver Crom- 
+ isl A R L E S well” and Andrew Lang’s 
“ Prince Charles Edward,” in the Goupil 
II Biographical Series. The author has 
‘ written a signal biography, full of 
human interest, and has drawn a graphic 
: icture of Restoration days. The illustra- 
By Osmund Airy a 30 of which ai full-page photo- 
M.A., LL.D. gravures of the finest quality, are from 
the best paintings of the period, now in 
famous public and private collections. 


*,* This splendid work is produced in two editions, each strictly limited. The editions are: 


Edition de Luxe, on Japanese paper, with frontispiece in color, containing a duplicate set 
of all portraits, the additional frontispiece in monochrome. Limited to 300 copies for Europe 





and America, of which forty are for the United States. $50.00 net. 
Fine Paper Edition, on vellum, bound in half morocco. Limited to 1250 copies for Europe 
and America $25.00 net. 





An Art Treasure of the First Importance. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Walter Armstrong 


With 70 photogravures and 6 lithegraphsin color. Uniform with ‘‘ Gainsborough” by the same author. 


Imperial 4to, $25.00 net. 
‘*T@were hard to imagine a more beautiful art book than the ‘Sir Toshua Reynolds.’’ 
—New York Lvening Post. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods. By J. ALFRED 
Gorcu, F.S.A., author of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Renaissance in England,” etc. With 100 collo 
type and other plates, and over 20. text illustrations. Large 8vo, $9.00 met. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY SARAH LENNOX 


1745-1826. Daughter of the 2d Duke of Richmond, and successively the wife of Sir. Thomas Charles 
Bunbury, Bart., and of the Honorable George Napier. Edited by the CounTess oF ILCHESTER and 
Lorp STAVORDALE. With numerous photogravure portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Nearly Ready 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE By Wilfred J. Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. 


EccLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE AND DomesTIC, Its Makers and Marks. A Special Illustrated Edition, with 
123 illustrations and 2,600 facsimiles of Plate Marks. Crown 4to, $13.50 met 


A HISTORY OF HAND-MADE LACE 


Dealing with the Origin of Lace, the Growth of the Great Lace Centres, the Mode of Manufacture, the 
Methods of Distinguishing, and the Care of Various Kinds of Lace. By Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON, 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. Small 4to, $7.50 met. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HISTORY 


The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, author of ‘‘ Savonarola,”’ 
‘* Machiavelli,” etc. Illustrated. Mew Edition in 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 3,28 4v 
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A Portfolioof 30 Pictures 
Containing E_camples of 
the Best Work of 


/ C. D. Gibson 

A. B. Frost 

Robert Blum 

H. C. Christy 

Ernest Seton-Thompson 
K. C. Peixotto 

EachDrawingon | Maude Cowles 


heavy plate paper, 


10x13 inches, suit- | Alfred Stieglitz 


able tor framing. 


These pictures Howard Pyle 


are proots that are 
usually sold for 50 


cents cach. I. Hopkinson Smith 
Maxfield Parrish 
IF. C. Yohn & 
Walter Appleton Clark 
Orson Lowell 
A. B. Wenzel 
and others 

























Gogether twith 


““Scribner’s 
Sor one year 


{@rIn writing ask for ‘‘The Portfolio of Fifty Pictures” 





00 









CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York City 
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The Best Christ- 
mas Present--a set 
of the beautiful Pastels 
in color by H.C. Christy 





The American Girl 


(Six Pastels) 


In his work as an illustrator Mr. Christy has obtained particular success in depicting various 
types of beautiful women. This portfolio contains six pastels and presents the following types 
of the American Girl: 


THE GOLF GIRL AT THE DANCE THE AFTERNOON TEA 
THE SOCIETY GIRL THE MORNING RIDE AT THE OPERA 


The figures are ahout 15 inches high and are mounted on heary cardboard, 21 x 14 inches in 
size, ready for Sraming 


Price of the Set in a Handsome Portfolio, $4.00 net 








Portraits 





° i 
& 
F 
from the Romantic Drama | 
(Eight Pastels) by 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson as RIP VAN WINKLE Miss Maude Adams as “ BABBIE”’ 
Mr. Richard Mansfield as CyYRANO DE BERGERAC Mme. Emma Calve as CARMEN 
Mr. E. H. Sothern as D’ARTAGNAN Miss Ellen Terry as PORTIA 
Mr. James K. Hackett as RUDOLF RASSENDYLL Miss Julia Marlowe as ROSALIND 


Each figure about 15 inches high mounted on cardboard 21 x 14 inches, 
Price $6.00 net in a Portfolio 








Men of the Army and Navy 


Characteristic Types of Our Fighting Men 


ARTILLERY OFFICER NAVAL OFFICER ROUGH RIDER 
INFANTRY OFFICER CAVALRY OFFICER JACK TAR 


Each figure about 15 inches high mounted on cardboard 21 x 14 inches. 


Price for the Set, $3.00 net 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
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It needs only a glance 


at the table of contents of the last six num- 
bers of the MAGAZINE to convince the most 
-casual reader that the current numbers of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE are worthy of 
permanent preservation in book form. 


In any home where good reading and good 
art are appreciated the current numbers will 
many times repay the slight cost of binding. 


PRICES OF BINDINGS 
aes Buckram Cloth, gilt top . 75 cents 
BUCKRAM CLOTH, GILT TOP Blue Cloth, new price = = 50 cents 


To tacilitate the exchange of numbers tor Bound Volumes the publishers 
have established agencies at the following well-known Book Stores: 


CHICAGO—A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON—W. B. Clarke & Co., Park and Tremont Streets. 
CINCINNATI—Robert Clarke & Co., 61-65 West 4th Street. 


CLEVELAND—The Burrows Brothers Company, 133-137 
Euclid Avenue, 


ATLANTA—Martin & Hoyt, 5-11 Peters Street. 


KANSAS CITY—Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery 
Company, 1002 Walnut Street. 


ST. PAUL—St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, Fifth 
and St. Peter Streets. 





Or exchanges may be made at the following 

local offices of Charles Scribner's Sons: 
PHILADELPHIA—J113 Arch Street. 4 
DENVER—608 Kittridge Building. ap 
MINNEAPOLIS—5J9 Andrus Building. | * 
SAN FRANCISCO—927 Market Street. ——-—— 
NEW HAVEN—31 Whalley Avenue BLUE CLOTH 


OR ADDRESS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Numbers to be exchanged must be in good condition and untrimmed. If to be returned 
by mail or express 30 cents extra per volume should be added. 
An index to the contents of Vol. XXX. will be sent to any reader upon request. 
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THREE 
SPECIAL ISSUES 


FOR THE AUTUMN, 1901 
Only 25 Cents 








THE BOOK BUYER THE BOOK BUYER THE BOOK BUYER 
& FOR SEPTEMBER k8 FOR OCTOBER 4 a FOR NOVEMBER & 











CHARLE ER’ CHARLES SCRIBNER'S CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 
SONS hew Sen aes SONS NEW YORK MDCCCCI SONS NEW YORK MDCCCCI 
































THE COVERS REPRODUCED IN COLOR 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY C. L. HINTON 








“THESE three numbers of THE BOOK BUYER cover the period 

when the great bulk of the year’s literature is coming trom the 
presses of the various publishers. They contain all the news of the new 
books, their authors and the artists who have illustrated them. 

They also include signed reviews of the more important volumes in 
every department of literature, contributed by persons whose signatures are 
the warrant of their authority. 

THE BOOK BUYER is invaluable as an aid in the selection of 
books for the library or the study, for gifts or tor home reading. 

It you are a reader, an illustrator, a collector or a lover of books, it is 
the one magazine that will interest you most. 


Subscription $1.50 a Year 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
Miss ANNE BROWN 


Misses GRAHAM 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
ESTABLISHED 1816. 
New Location, 176 W. 72d Street, Sherman Square 





THE ComsTOCcK SCHOOL 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
Miss Boyp, Associate ne 


Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


39th Year. 
Miss Day, Principal. 
32 West aaess St. 


Residence, 282 West 85th Street, corner of West End Avenue. 
School Building, 310 West 88th Street. 


THE AUDUBON SCHOOL 
Boarding and Dz 7, School for ween 

iss H. A. Lt PRINC E. Prii 
22 St. Niche le # a5 lace, Wasl on Heights, New York. 








Summer Classes, Point o’ Woods, N. Y. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


711, 713, 715, 717 FIFTH AVENUE. 
THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof Building; Elevator. 
College Preparation. 
THE MISSES RAYSON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


courses in Literature and Languages. 
opens October 3d. 176, 178 and 180 W. 


MISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
6 West 48th Street, and Annex, New- York, N. Y. 





160 and 162 West 74th Street. 


Small classes. Advanced 
College preparation. Re- 
75th Street, New York. 

















THE LOCKWOOD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Beautiful home; thorough instruction. Special and _ pre- 

paratory work. Certificates received at Vassar, Wellesley and 

other colleges. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 25 minutes from N. Y. City. 


Miss MURPHY 
Boarding and Day School. Foreign travel. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 





MRS. LESLIE ene S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRL 
Thorough ~ in English, Foreign Languages, Art, 
including special college course. Prepares for colleges. 
13 and 15 W. 86th St., Central Park, New York City. 


HOME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUNTINGTON GARDNER. 
References: Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould, etc. 
Special musical advantages. 607 Fifth Avenue. 





MRS. FINCH’S CLASSES AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
IRLS 


Class and individual training. 

Mrs. JAMES WELLS Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 

Miss MARGARET BAKER FOL-eEy, A.B., Resident Principal. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York City, near ‘tial Street. 


THE PEEBLES AND THOMPSON SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Re-opened October 2d. 


30, 32, 


THE CATHEDRAL £ SCHOOL OF ST. MARY 
An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 
References required. 
Miss ANNIE S. GiBsON, Principal. 
Garden City, 


34 East si Street. 


Long Island, N. Y 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 2042 FiFTH AVE. 
Resident and Day Students. Gymnasium, home care and 

social recreation. Regular and elective courses. Special: 

Music, Art, Languages. Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE. 





THE MISSES ELyY’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





URSULINE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Day School for young Ladies. Advanced 

Classes and Primary Department. 
The Castle,’”’ New Rochelle, N.Y. 





SAINT PAUL'S SCHOOL 

Endowed school for boys. 18 miles from New York. Com- 
pletely equipped in every respect for preparing boys for 
college. For catalogue apply to 

FRED'K L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 


Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 





Miss KELLER’S DAY SCHOOLS 

MAIN SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 25 West ssth Street. 

Boys’ GOLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 674 Mad. Ave. 
(near 61st. St.). Head Master, J. W. GANSon (Harvard 'g1). 

TUXEDO PARK SCHOOL Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Winter 
Course, October to June. 
Schools offer complete course (Kindergarten to College) com- 
bined with Manual Training. For enrolment apply 

Miss ELEANOR I. KELLER, Pd.M., Principal, 25 West 55th St. 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMATIC ARTS 
And Empire Theatre Dramatic School. FRANKLIN H. 
SARGENT, Pres’t. In conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s 
theatres and organizations. Apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON. Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 

86th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, L.H.D., Charles B. Hubbell, formerly Prest. Board 
ef Education, New York City. For beautifully illustrated 
year book address 


THE PRINCIPALS. Sing ‘Sing-on- on- Hudson, NY. 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL, UTICA, N. Y. 
For Girls. 

LovIsE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDERS, A.B., PH.D. 
HAtt, A.B. 








College preparatory and general courses. 


EpDITH ROCKWELL 


NEw York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy 


Trains boys to think and reason, and equips them with a phy- 
sique which enables them to win success in college or in busi- 
ness. 66th year. Catalogue illustrates system, military drill, 
social life and buildings. Address J. B. BISBEE, A.M. , Principal. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now repre- 
sented by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six colleges 
For catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 
Cornw all- on- Hudson, N. -Y. 


and universities. 





RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Home and chaperonage for special students. Elementary and 
advanced elective courses. Special French, German, Music and 
Art, with preparation for travel. _ Summer classes in Europe. 
Mrs, EprrH LEILA CooPER HARTY 
312 and 313 ; Riv erside Drive, New York. 


The Bennett School 


45 minutes from New York. College Preparatory and Special 








Miss C. E. MASON’'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


“The Castle.” 
Catalogue C. 


40 minutes from New York City. Send for 


ro, can rarer ___Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mrs. HAZEN’ s SUBURBAN §& SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Half hour from New York. 





Arrangements for young chil- 
dren. 
RYE SEMINARY 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, ‘The Misses Stowk. Rye, New York. 


NYACK MILITARY ACADEMY 


NYACK-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
29 miles from New York City) 

Situated in one of the most beautiful sections of the country. 
Carefully arranged courses preparatory for COLLEGE, the 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS or BUSINESS. 

Able faculty, proper discipline, home life, modern equipment. 

Finely situated in its own PARK of TEN AcREs, affording 
opportunity for all sports, including GoLF. 

Summer session—A cordial invitation is extended to anyone 
interested to visit the Academy. 

Address, THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 

68th Year began Sept. 18th. 
Prepares for Colleges and Gov- 
ernment Schools. Thorough 
business course, U.S. Army 
Officer detailed by War De- 
m partment. New and fully 
equipped Gymnasium, For 
me illustrated catalogue apply to 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

















Courses. Annex for young girls. For catalogue address THE PRINCIPALS, 
Miss May F. BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 

Miss SytviA J. EASTMAN, Principal. 

Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 

Fortieth year. Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B.S.), 
Arts (A.B.). 

Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cav- 


alry. Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 
Chester, Pa. ad 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
And Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all colleges. Aca- 

demic and special courses. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICH 

ARDS, Principal. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. ‘LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN AND MISS JONES 
Successors to Mrs. CoMEGys and Miss BELL, 
Boarding and Day Schools for Girls. For circulars, address 
Miss C. S. JONES. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss CHAMBERLAYNE' s 
School for Girls. 





253 ama e& alth Av enue, Boston. 





WORCESTER “ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Scientific Hall,7 groups of laboratories, 
Manual training, Infirmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 
68th year began Sept. 1901. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 
Worcester, Mass. 


3 ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
For Girls Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for 
out-door sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL .M. Ass Prin. , Lowell, Mass. 





RocK A SCHOOL, oys 


at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts 


RIDGE 
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CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 

Pre-eminent as a college preparatory school under military 
discipline. High and healthfully located. Extensively im- 
proved. Increased facilities. Rates—Lower School, $500; 
Upper School, $600. Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rev. JOHN D: SKILTON, A.M., Principal. Ogontz, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary. 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. 
Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal 


Founded 1794. 


MARSHALL SEMINARY 
For Girls. Academic and Music Departments. College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable 
and cultured home life. For particulars and illustrated 
circulars, address 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEVY CHASE 
French and English School for Girls. 
French the language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 


Suburb of Washington. 
Chevy Chase P.O., Md. 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Preparation for college. Unrivalled advantages , Bap 
aaesenceers Fire proof building. Gymnasium. Athlet 
. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., LL. 'D. 
of Srrustes 
Miss BANG S and Miss WHITON, Principals. 
Mount St. Alban, W pasties ite D.C. 


Individual 


«President of Board 


NEW JERSEY 








MONTROSE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
A home school in a healthful region. 
Suburban to New York. a 
Mrs. L. L. M. Bryant, Principal. South Orange, N. J. 








Miss Townsend’s School 


Academic and college preparatory departments. ceeeet > 


for Girls. 
‘ark Place, Newar'! 
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The First Aim 
of school life here is the building of character. 
We are endeavoring to make . 
Bordentown Military Institute 
unexcelled in the training of boys—to give 
them that mental, physical, and moral equip- 
ment which will fit them for the work of the 





world. Three courses—Scientific,Classical and 
English. No compromise on liquor, hazing or 
tobacco. Write for catalogue, 

Rey. T. H. LANDON. A. M., Principal. 


Major T. ab LANDON, Commandant. 
BORDENTOWN J. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Special Courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


Miss CREIGHTON, 


Miss FARRAR, k Principals 


Englewood, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
Boys 8 to 15 years. 22 miles from New York City. Address 
jJ.k. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster, Essex Fells, Caldwell, N.J. 


CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
¢ 


IT, 
fue Woodside. School for Girls. 
Ses 







b> Special study or College Preparatory. Home life. 
Music, Art, Languages. Physical culture. Popular 
athletics. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LAW TAUGHT BY MAIL. 





~ Most thorough cor- 
respondence course ever given. Hon. Chas. 
Indiana), Dean of Law Department. Send 
for our Law C. atalogue No. 48. Columbian 








Corr Sp dence College, Wa Washington, D. C 
ieee ; NEW YORK = 7S 
ELEGRAPHY Stenography, | Type- 


Penmanship, etc., 
Positions obtained 





thoroughly _ taught at EASTMAN. 
CATA 


for graduates. LO OGUE FREE. 
Address . C. GAINES, President 
Box 619 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HOME STUDY 


for Business. 


Our private lessons 
BY MAIL ia 


BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 
BUSINESS FORMS, 
OFFICE WORK, etc. 


okie upto young men and 
omen -paying positions. 
W e give just the training need- 
ed for success in business. 
No interference with work— 
only spare time required, The 
cheapest and best method of 
study. Highly endorsed; es- 
tablished 47 years. We also 
teach English, Civil Service 
and other courses by mail and 
at our Buffalo School. Trial 
lesson 10 cents. Interesting 
Catalogue free. It will pay you 
write to-day. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 587 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A well known School of 
national reputation. 


A. Ray (late Chief Justice Supreme Court of 











NEW YORK CITY 


|The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers to eeiemmn, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools 
Wm. O. Pratt, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LANCUACES 


“The Berlitz Method ts the systematized form of learning 
a language in a foreign country by tts actual use.” 4 Medals 
at Paris Exposition. Best native teachers. Moderate fee. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Head Office: Madison Square, New York 
Phila., Loder Bldg.; Boston, 132 Boylston St.; St. Louis, Odeon, 
Chicago, Auditorium ; San Francisco, Liebes Bldg. 


175 Branches in the principal European and American cities. 
Send for list of Schools and catalogue of books for learning languages 


‘J-yvant-to-be- a 
and- tae: a" 


If you have a liking or natural talent for, 
drawing, cut. this out and mail it with your 
name and address, and get a free Sample 
— — ular with terms, ete, 

OOL OF CARICATURE, 
85 Gon Building, New York City, | 








French, German or Spanish 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of 
Practical Linguistry taught by our 


"PHONE METHOD 


and Marvelous Pronouncing Records 

By our new process of record making we are enabled to 
give yon the most perfect, life-like and distinct record ever 
produced. We bring to vour home the actual and almost 
living voice of the native professor. You hearn to speak 
from the verv first lesson in practical sentences. Send 
for free booklet. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 7 a wo GUAGES 

15B Park Row, New Y 














MISSOURI 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
26th Year Opens Sept. 23, 1901. 
Furnishes superior instruction in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, Artistic pee! Perspece 
tive, Composition, Arch 
Drawing. Decorative Design and Aonitea Art. All 
| instruction individual; students may enroll at 
any time. Teachers from the Art Schools of 
Europe. For illustrated circulars address 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director 
St, Louis Seheol of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
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You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. J. B. Winston, Principal of ba; | 
Seminary, W vaynesboro, Va., writes: 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years. Iw as cured in dies 
weeks, six years ago, by Dr, E. S. Johnston.”’ Refers by as 
mission to Bishops C. D. Foss aud C, H. Fowler, of M. 
Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. Russell H. Conwell ah 
ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadelphia, who have sent us 
pupils. Write at once for new book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1038 and 1048 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


18th Year | EpwIin S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 


who cured himself after stammering 40 years, 








E. S. JOHNSTON. 














<i Don’t jump 
<<..| from one thing to an- 
= The successful 
are those who 


Stick i it. By our eleesta system of mail in- 
A struction you can learn any one of the following 
Y professions without Ae up your present em- 


ployment: ILLUSTRATING AD-WRIT- 
2 M, BOOKKEEPING. 
SPENOe BXPHY, PROOFREADING. 


We have successful students everywhere. The in. 

A struction is individual and the criticism personal. The 
lessons were arranged by men who have a universal 
A reputation in their profession. 

TUITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS SECURED: 
Don’t flounder another day; write at once for free printed 
matter, stating what profession you prefer andsoon you 
will be on the way to glorious success. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 560 Seranton, Pa.,U.S.4 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and 








do Not STAMMER 





Our free booklet, ‘‘Are Your Hands 

Tied”’ tells you what to do and how to 

do it. Thousands have already doubled 

or largely increased their salaries by 

following our plan. I.C.S. Text Books 

make it easy for those already at work to 
LEARN BY MAIL 

Mechanical or Electrical Engineering; Drawing; Architecture; 

Book-keeping; Ornamental Design; German; Spanish; = 

ete. Circular free. State subject that interests you. 

International Correspondence Schools, Box 922, Scranton, Pa, 











ILLINOIS 


LEARN Gnaitialn German, French or 
Italian in three months by phonographic records 


ApprEss THE OTTO KUBIN COMPANY 
271U Wabash Avenue - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Frances Marshall ) Santen of 


RESPIRATORY EXERCISES 


Promotes Aighest natural development of mind and body. 
Develops the lungs, perfects circulation, strengthens nerves 
and muscles. ‘This system is of special interest to singers, 
lecturers, actors, and all who realize the value of 


PERFECT BREATH CONTROL 


Fullinstruction 4y matl— write for prospectus, terms, references, etc. 
Frances Marshall, Suite 925, 29 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 

OF CHICAGO, Continuous course. ‘Term begins Toney, April 
and September. Students may enter at the beginning of any 
term. Excellent laboratories and very large clinics. Men and 
For annual announcement or 





uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 w eekly? ? Situations always women admitted on equal terms. 
obtainable. the original instructors hts m other information address 
HOME c ORRESPON DENCE SC Wool, Philadelphia HenkyY L. WILSON, M.D., Registrar. 3129 Rhodes Avenue. 
MICHIGAN 












Treatment of Stamme 
book of its 
opy of the Phono-Meter, a ey pares exclu- 


0 CT AM M E R ts = 
You kind ever 
sively for persons who sta ss, The 


Ete a. pay for our new aoa book, Dmg 
and most 
instructive 

publshed. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for free sample 
dre: 

Z LEWIS SCHOOL FOR ‘STAMMERERS, 

12 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


GEO. ANDREW LEWis. 












STUDY Takes spare time only. Same teachers for 
ten years. Plan approved by Judges and \ 
——. Adapted to the @» 


j AW os man. 
Prepare 


Fad “ine. bar. 
A Tt ry. Opens new prospects in business. 
Gradua’ 













College, Business, 
ates everywhere. Liberal —— 
Special offer now. Post 
HOME card now will bring full 
particulars. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
198 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 





























By “ Hellespont.” 
Stated and explained. 


THE LAWS 


AND A companion volume 
to‘*‘Cavendish” on 
PRINCIPLES whist. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
OF CHARLES ,,.., 
SCRIBNER’S PUblishers 
BRI D G E SONS New York 
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BOOKS AT | When calling, please ask for 
LIBERAL 
| DISCOUNTS 


Whenever you need a book, 
address Mr. Grant 


Before buying Books, write 
for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues, and special slips of books at 
reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 

23 West 42d Street 


F. E. GRANT, Books, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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7 SwiltS 
¢ "Hams 
Bacon 


Mild cure— 
delicate flavor. 
Each piece is 
wrapped in 
cheese cloth 
and parchment 
‘paper. Abso- 
lutely the finest 
sold. 











Silver 
Leal | 
Lard - 


America’s Standard. Sterilized—filtered 
—absolutely free from nitrogenous impur- 
ities—1oo percent lard. Put up in 3, 5, 
and 10 pound pails. 


Swift’s 
Classic Calendar 


Reproduced in colors from the paintings of the great French artist, Jules 
Delaroche. A calendar for the home. Sent to any address for one cap from 
jar Swift’s Beef Extract, or ten Wool Soap wrappers, or ten cents. Address 
Advertising Department — 


Swift & Company, Chicago 
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THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP SAT ON HIS SHADED BALCONY. 
—* The Turquoise Cup,’’ page 671. 
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OF CHILDREN 


By Harrison S. Morris 


HE plant finds joy in its buds, the 
race lives anew in its offspring; and 


hence childhood, with its helpless lit- 
tle needs, its tiny mimicry, its confidence, 
and the simple purity of its conceptions, 
is the supreme human interest. All are 
engaged in rearing it. Even the unwill- 
ing bachelor has his economic share. The 
whole race exists for its preservation and 
thinks itself well paid if there is a scant 
glance of affection now and then, or a 
little arm stolen round the neck. 

What wonder if the ancient painters 
we endearingly, though somewhat vague- 
ly, call the old masters found in mother- 
hood an endless source of impulse ? 
They were thinking much about the 
larger facts of life, and their art was a 
language in which to give forth praise. 
Motherhood, childhood, the Madonna, 
were at once mysteries and revelations, 
and it was ordained that they, masters of 
color and form, seers of beauty, should 
interpret by tenderness and loveliness the 
subtile meaning of the relationship. 

Color and design are by no means bad 
vehicles for the expression of insight. 
They convey compactly what has been 
observed, and they have a way of render- 
ing it unmistakably. But when you add 
to this the simplicity of a deep conviction 
and the approach of a reverent spirit 
there is something more profound than 
a mere record—there is creation. 

Those pious old worshippers with the 
brush created once and forever a Ma- 
donna which was lifted out of the realities 
by its sacred fervor. It was a mother 
and child, to be sure, but sublimated and 
ennobled by the intensity of devotion 
which produced it. All the gifts they 
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possessed, all the sights common to their 
daily vision, all the thoughts of their ex- 
alted moments, and the attentive study 
of the sacred texts were concentrated on 
this spiritual rendition of a Mother and 
Child. 

But the conception, whence came it? 
Surely it had a fireside or wayside origin. 
One of those devout ancestors of art 
walked abroad some morning and saw a 
mother caressing her baby under the 
twinkling sunlight of a Florentine gar- 
den. Another, by a northerly hearthside, 
watched, with parental emotion, the little 
child he loved lie sleeping in its mother’s 
arms. Botticelli painted the child and 
mother of Italy, touched with a charm 
which had come to him as guerdon for 
light-heartedness and love of beauty for 
its own sake. Michelangelo modelled a 
serener Madonna whose face bespoke the 
profundity of his own insight. Raphael’s 
conception was angelic in its spirituality. 
He saw far into the Heaven of his faith, 
and lifted his type up to that exalted rev- 
elation. Rubens found his ideal at the 
threshold, and it keeps warm that home- 
lier association. 

As you go through the list it is plain 
that each master discovered a motive’ 
among his own surroundings, and those 
divine types of the Madonna we prize as 
the heirlooms of a world, are, after all, 
only the everlasting childhood interpreted 
by genius. ‘The wonder is that such de- 
vout passion ever abated ; that what was 
so universal in appeal should have lost its 
power to stir and inspire. But with the 
relaxing grasp of the simple old faith in 
revelation the Madonna was effaced from 
among the painter’s ideals. It had ceased 
All rights reserved. 












































Cynthia, by Cecilia Beaux. 


(Owned by Arthur 


to reveal human attributes, and had taken 
on an ecclesiastical significance. In its 
passage into the realm of symbolic religion 
it lost its hold on filial emotions. 


Thus, here in America, saving in some 
hopeful directions, there is no general coun- 
terpart for the tender and lovely Madon- 
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T. Sherwood, Esq.) 


naof old. The type is all but lost in those 
perverse realisms which only a touch more 
of reverence for the maternal bond, that 
hovering aureole of sentiment and mean- 
ing which encircle every mother and child, 
might elevate into the ancient reality. 
There is no valid excuse for deserting the 
sweetest of all paintable subjects. Pass 
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Dorothy, by John S. Sargent. 


(Owned by G. M. 


through almost any street, enter almost 
any domestic circle, and there likely 
enough is the old significance. Dress and 
habitat do not alter it, nor when the in- 
tangible loveliness is innate, can squalor 
cancel it. 

To be sure it is not every mother who 
bends into the beauty of Madonnahood. 
There are types that it evades. But with- 
out seeking you may find it, and in truth 
the revelation oftenest comes unbidden. 


Williamson, Esq.) 


It has not infrequently come to me at mo- 
ments when place and time were least 
hopeful. Looking up from a book or sud- 
denly out door or window, or travelling 
down a ‘long, unlovely street,” the old 
beauty and sentiment have appeared in 
undiminished appeal. It requires art- 
composition, color, design, to ennoble this 
into the accepted Madonna, but now and 
again all these elements combine, by an 
accident of nature, and you have the fe- 
643 
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might elevate into the ancient reality. 
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by Ser, 


(Owned by the artist.) 


A Fairy Tale; 
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licity which stays long and blesses, of see- 
ing the Mother and Child in an alien 
land, yet as authentic and touching as 
in medieval Italy. 

One such vision I recall for its vivid 
reality. It was in the grimy lane 
of an industrial village. The young 


but in the artist, and he has come back 
to his task with a confidence that has 
cast aside the reserves of convention, and 
brought him to torch hands with clever 
sentiment. 





mother sat with her child on a low 
door-step under the shade of a 
dusty maple. The clamor of great 
mills filled the air, and the sky was 
darkened by their smoke. Her 
roof was the forlorn shelter of an 
unbeautiful and meagre life, but 
the humble doorstep, like the man- 
ger of old, had become the throne 
of motherhood, and its wretched 
surroundings were lifted into un- 
assailable beauty. 


I have said that in some hope- 
ful directions the American painter 
has kept open his receptive eyes, 
and the tender responsiveness be- 
tween mother and child has not 
escaped them. The four or five 
groups by George de Forest Brush 
make this conspicuously plain. He 
has seen with an artist’s soul the 
principle which underlies the love- 
ly form, and he has dedicated his 
gifts to portray it again and again in 
differing compositions, each dwell- 
ing on some intangible attribute 
differing from the others, each em- 
phasizing a new and elusive trait. 

There are such groups by Brush 
of two, of three—as in the accom- 
panying plate—and of five figures, 
and it is their high value that they 
strive to translate existing human 
forms into types that stand for 
ideals, just as those pure old Ma- 
donnas do, and just as all things 
painted or carved do, that possess 
the touchstone of endurance. 

That Brush has found his own little 
ones his best inspiration is a present fact 
in the painting of childhood most sig- 
nificant. It means that he has crossed 
the thin partition which divides but does 
not sever the old from the new, and has 
drunk at the same springs of impulse as 
the elders of art. He has learned that the 
barrenness of achievement was not in the 
race nor in the sentiment of childhood, 








A Miniature, by Margaret Kendall. 
(Owned by the artist.) 


It takes a good deal of self-abnegation 
to win the friendship of a child. Gifts 
will not always do it. Gentleness, frank- 
ness, and good-humor go a long way ; but 
a very potent aid is the ability to pretend. 
If the painter hopes to catch the fugitive 
charm he must put on the badge of the 
nursery and live its life. He must believe 
in the land of fairy and travel its perilous 
ways, he must be fresh in wonder and 
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Profile of Child, by John W. Alexander. 


(Owned by L. Simon, Esq 
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Dorothy and Her Sister, by William M. Chase. 


(Owned by the artist.) 


inventive in whim, and he must be very 
pure of heart. 

For tenderness and loveliness and the 
purity of sentiment which lives in beauty 
are nowhere expressed so simply as in a 
little child. He stands as he was fash- 
ioned, unaltered from Nature’s mould. 
He twines the problem of existence with 
charm of form and character, and to catch 
his changing moods is half to solve the 
mystery of beauty. He is a divine pos- 
sibility because he lies on the borderland 
between existence and the unknown. 

The painter who deals with this problem 
must bring to it many qualities besides the 
desire to paint. He must have sympa- 
thy for childish character ; he must sur- 
render himself to the youngster’s stand- 


point, he must put on humility, and, above 
all, he must approach in a spirit of equal- 
ity. There are many artists too self-con- 
scious, or too little in harmony with the 
artless joy of being a child, to understand 
and interpret him, many fail altogether to 
catch sight of the ‘clouds of glory,” 
trailed “ from that imperial palace whence 
he came.” Such may be sensitive enough 
to the grandeur or the soft appeal of land 
scape, or they may feel moved to express 
the universe in other equally profound 
symbols, but I cannot escape the convic- 
tion that when painters turn for a lan- 
guage in which to utter their highest as- 
pirations to the mystery and innocence of 
childhood as Brush, and Thayer, and 
Sergeant Kendall have done in the pict- 
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Mother and Child, by Mary Cassatt 
(By permission of Durand-Ruell & Co., N.Y. 


ures here presented and in others equally 
significant, they are concerned as the 
reverent masters were with the deeper pur- 
port of life, and their choice is a happy 
augury for their future. 


There are a great many ways, to be 
sure, in which the old spirit of child-and- 
motherhood may be evoked. The times 
change, and even art, the lasting element 
of life, changes with them. We all re- 
member the poor youngsters of our own 
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day who suffered at the hands of the 
artist only less bitterly than from the iron 
instrument employed by the daguerreo- 
typer to effect elegance of pose. I have 
in my eye a group executed by a painter 
of those days, in which the green effigy 
of a child, and a younger red one, light- 
ly entwined in a whip describing the line 
of beauty, pause under an arch overlook- 
ing a sunset as unreal as the architect- 
ure. Such was one old way of seeing 
the hard fact called childhood. It lacked 
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Brother and Sister, by 


From a Copley print cc ht 2A 


pyright, 1 


Abbott H. Thayer. 


y Curtis & Cameron; painting copyright, 1889, by Abbott H. Thayer. 


(Owned by Arthur A. Cary, Esq.) 


every essential sweetness and subtlety 
which the season implies. It omitted 
almost every invisible attribute, every in- 
tangible charm, each impulse that lifts 
form and face into the most winning of 
human expressions ; and it retained, hap- 
pily not for long, those external angles 
and temperamental perversities which run 


like an accompanying discord below the 
graces of youth. ‘This example, perhaps, 
was an extreme one, but there were many 
gradations of conception, through con- 
ventional poses of little prigs, and the arti- 
ficial refinements chosen by an adoring fam- 
ily, down to the photographic elegance of 
false plants and make-believe balustrades. 
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But it must not be argued that to 
approach the spirit of the Madonna it is 
needful to throw an aureole around every 
maternal group, or that to paint the nat- 
ural youngster it is desirable to search 
into his being for evidences of eternal 
truth. A halo does its pious office in 


Charles P. Curtis III., by Lucia F. Fuller. 
(Owned by Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Jr.) 


withdrawing the figure on which it rests 
into the seclusion of worship. One could 
conceive a Madonna, such as that lovely 
one of Dagnan-Bouveret under the Per- 
gola, without an aureole, but it adds to 
the tender divinity of the conception that 
such a symbol is there. 


In the domestic loves of child and moth 
er painted by Mary Cassatt, and in the 
household infant so characteristically por- 
trayed again and again by Cecilia Beaux 
the essence of the hallowed tie which 
made sweet the Madonnas of old comes 
to us, altered in nothing save dress and 





race. The nursery cannotconceal the ten- 
derness and loveliness of the little child, 
even in the antics of play or under the rig- 
orous ablutions of the toilet, nor even 
when hidden in some make-believe, old- 
fashioned gown, as with the “ Miss Persis 
Blair” by Laura Hills, nor when taking 
part in an appropriate composition 
such as that by Margaret Kendall, 
where the contour of the little chap 
has the lines loved by the simple- 
hearted masters. Even in these 
specimens so far removed from the 
original type, the kinship with what 
is most genuine in the art of paint- 
ing childhood is not sought in vain. 
It is on the common ground of 
interest in youth, infancy, babyhood, 
that the beginning and the end of 
art thus meet. Nature and human 
nature love a child as they love a 
bud, promises each of immortality. 
In them life moves forward. By 
them the pledges of existence are to 
have fulfilment. Every trait is mo- 
mentous, each characteristic is vital 
to the race. How the child looks, 
its acts, its caressing little speech 
musically mispronounced, its restless 
waking, its dreamless sleep, its imita- 
tive play, and, above all, its expres- 
sion, by every attribute, of the dimin- 
utive —that weakness of doating 
humanity—all these singly and col- 
lectively kindle our devotion to the 
child. The sacred Infant gathers 
into His being all the hopes and 
fears of mankind ; the memories of 
our own youth are the fixed stars of 
our wayfaring ; the cradle is the 
heart of the family. From the man- 
ger at Bethlehem to the encircling arms 
of the latest mother is only a step in the 
pathway of time. Is it therefore strange 
that the painter who reveals even one en- 
dearing trait of childhood touches some 
answering chord in the universal heart ? 





There is a babyhood which Sargent 
has painted with the buoyant technique 
and unbending truth that are his highest 
gifts. In the little Goelet child who tod- 
dles to the edge of the canvas with an 
impulse that ‘has had elsewhere its set- 
ting,” and in “ Dorothy,” here depicted, 
he has stolen into the being of the pretty 
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Mother and Child, by George deForest Brush. 


(Owned by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.) 


infants and betrayed the guileless myster- 
ies of their brief existence. His is an art 
which does not so much look for sentiment 
as for reality. He seeks tlie fact and dis- 
cards as beyond his province those tender 
influences that may seem to hinder manly 
analysis. He has no madonnas in his list, 
and only a few compositions. He deals 
by choice with the portrait as a solvent of 
character and enjoys the biologic prac- 
tice of revealing the secrets of life with a 
brush. 

But, if you question that he knows the 
value and beauty of sentiment, you have 
only to turn to the group of Homer St. 
Gaudens and his mother, and in all the 
range of contemporary painting there is 
nothing that more adequately expresses 
childhood. It breathes the human sig- 


nificance which makes one soul stand 
for all, and in this sense it ranks with the 
elder art. It avows the divinity of the 
maternal tie as seen in the thoughtful boy 
leaning with simple trust at his mother’s 
side. ‘The costume sinks away, the acci- 
dents of time and place count nothing. 
It takes no aureole to elevate such work 
to the plane of the masters, whether for 
subtlety, for interpretation, or for the 
mystery of motherhood, which, after all, 
is the soul of the ancient beauty. 


The always apparent truth is that 
whether the youngster painted be large 
or small, black or white, sweet or homely, 
what is demanded is a spirit which seeks 
childhood in a sympathetic mood, a sense 
of the juvenile stand-point, and a feeling 
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Portrait, Gilman Nichols 


(Owned by Mrs. 


for the tenderness and loveliness that ex- 

ist in the maternal relation and in the 

mystery surrounding the nonage of every 

child. Some painters reach this through 

one mood, some another; but the essen- 
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» by Wilton Lockwood. 


E. Q. Nichols.) 


tial traits thus grasped form the founda- 
tions of every enduring portrait. 

In a picture like “’The Story Book,” 
by Charles Hopkinson, the sympathy of 
insight ismarked. ‘The caressing mother, 
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The Story Book, by 


(Owned by 


the confiding boy, simple in his honest in- 
telligence, show the sweetness that exists 
next us always were we as wisely alert 
for its charm as is this young painter. In 
his “ Brother and Sister,” ‘Thayer makes 
search for a deeper purport of child- 
hood, but the sincerity of approach is the 
same. It is only the angle of vision that 


Charles Hopkinson. 


the artist.) 


is altered, not the sympathetic and under- 
standing scrutiny. So, too, in Chase’s 
group, “ Dorothy and Her Sister,” the 
simplicity of young girlhood is studied 
with loving attention, and, indeed, were 
this other than a parental analysis I doubt 
if masculine questioning could have ob- 
tained an answer so naive. Perhaps the 
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Miss Persis Blair, by Laura C. Hills, 


portrait by John W. Alexander of his 
son, that sturdy, handsome boy in the 
brown velvet coat, owes its fidelity and 
manly young beauty to the same paternal 
insight ; and though his portrait given 
here is of the winning little daughter of 
another painter, M. Jules Simon, it seems 
to say, ‘‘ He has known me well, and | 
love him much.” 

As an experience for the painting of 
children’s portraits nothing could surpass, 
I suppose, this practice with subjects found 
at home. It offers the utilities of an 
obedient model and convenient poses, and 
it supplies exercise for moments when the 
professional brush grows weary. But its 
crowning merit is that it cherishes those 
sentiments of intimate association and 
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promotes that zest of understanding with- 
out which little is achieved in this or 
indeed any field. A father or mother is 
surely endowed with a deeper knowledge 
of the household group than the keenest of 
strangers, and when such study takes the 
form of painting, it penetrates farther into 
character and betrays wider reaches of 
truth than are possible to the alien. The 
little figure by Mrs. Kendall and the 
madonna-like group by Sergeant Kendall 
bear substantial witness to this, and in 
the handsome boy “ Sydney” by Benja- 
min Curtis Porter, though the, sentiment 
of the lad is less emphasized and _ his 
straightforward likeness more desired, the 
qualities which join to make him the ador- 
able child he is are those which flow from 
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Portrait of the Artist’s Son, Sydney, by Benjamin Curtis Porter. 


(Owned by the artist.) 
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parental intimacy. Always we are led 
back to the thesis of the venerable mas- 
ters who found ideals realized at the 
threshold. 


All of which shows how needful is the 
spirit of comradeship and self-abandon- 
ment to the adequate portrayal of child- 
hood. The inflexible discipline of two 
generations ago in the household, at 
school, even in the playroom ; the grim 
moralities and terrifying menaces which 
had crept into religious training were re- 
flected in the painting of that austere day 
—even in the woodcut which accompa- 
nied the text of many a homily directed 
at the grace of light-hearted youth. The 
painter found only what he sought. The 
child gave him what he would, and the 
joyless result gathers dust on the panels 
of not a few prim homesteads which sur- 
vive into a sunnier time. 

I shall be reminded, and justly enough, 
that the technical skill of each painter 
limits his interpretation. Without doubt. 
Minus gifts to support sympathy there 
would be but a lame conclusion. It is, 
after all, the personal bias, the sign-man- 
ual of character, which stamps any work 
of art as self-sufficing. But we are con- 
cerned at the moment with those who are 
conceded to possess the equipment, who 
have achieved, with more or less convinc- 
ing proofs, the right to stand hors concours 
as artists. What we are engaged in ques- 
tioning is their ability to speak the simple 
language of childhood which none utters 
but the humble in spirit and the pure in 
heart. The painter may work in land- 
scape and a thousand and one other sub- 
jects with matchless dexterity. How does 
he paint childhood ? 


There is another way to paint child- 
hood familiarly and with understanding, 
and, indeed, subjects of the class in ques- 
tion yield hardly to any other treatment. 
This is the way that reveals a youngster 
in his up-to-date surroundings, undeviat- 
ing, unemotional, a likeness rather than a 
picture, though partaking enough of pict- 
uresqueness to render the image valuable 
asarecord. It is the commoner way, be- 
cause patrons who desire a likeness seldom 
want anything else, and, in truth, when so 
served, it is often beyond their deserts. 


But distinction is in the artist, not in 
the sitter. One may imagine the Infanta 
of Spain to have been a plain enough 
little girl ; Velasquez gave her royal dig- 
nity. And the lads and lasses painted by 
the golden brush of Sir Joshua or Gains- 
borough or Morland should thank their 
benign stars for the favor. Forever they 
will go down the admiring ages in the 
bloom of fragile loveliness, when in truth 
many of them were likely enough youths 
and maidens of full English habit and of 
robust and strenuous build. 

The painter makes the man, and in 
dealing with types of the prevailing order, 
clothed in the fashions of a day of utility, 
subdued by Puritan and Quaker instincts 
to monotony of color, he has little choice. 
His hope lies in his subject, and, given a 
healthy, well-bred, and lively boy, even 
the disadvantages of a colorless and un- 
emotional age may be overcome by evok- 
ing character, natural charm, and, where 
the conditions admit, the latent maternal 
beauty. 

Of such are the “Gilman Nichols ” by 
Wilton Lockwood and the “ Charles P. 
Curtis III.” of Lucia Fairchild Fuller. 
No attribute of childhood is lost in the 
every-day costume which blends social life 
into a unit as the uniform effaces the sol- 
dier. ‘There is a sparkle of gayety bub- 
bling over into mischief in the Nichols 
urchin ; refinement of limb and elevation 
of instinct show forth through his tailored 
exterior. The lines which run through 
eternal childhood, though invisible, are in- 
stinctively felt twining this limb of the 
twentieth with the symbolic infant of an 
earlier century. 

And in Mrs. Fuller’s sturdy boy there 
exist the painter-like structure and grasp 
of human meaning which are independent 
of anage. ‘To know life by observation 
and loving watchfulness is a high gift, and 
those who possess it are of one family, 
even though generations of indistinguish- 
able beings have streamed between. It 
is this that makes the old and the new 
painters of one kin, and without those 
excellences which all but elude defini- 
tion, but which are the soul of every 
living work, there is no fellowship with 
the past, no anointment from that foun- 
tain whence all art that endures has drawn 
its life. 
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‘¢Q Eastern Star! ”’ aul 


THERE was bruit of Egypt’s revels 
Thro’ all the haunts of Rome; 
There was question thro’ the legions 
If Antony would come: 
The sails of Pompey fluttered 
E’en in the city’s face, 
The dread Sextus Pompeius 
Had swept the seas apace, 
While many a Roman matron 
Was loud of Fulvia’s shame, 
And Octavius’ look was clouded 
At the chief triumvir’s name. 
For still ‘the queen,” “the Gypsy,” 
“The siren of the Nile” 
Was theme for song and _ gossip 
Of wit and fire and guile, 
A being of fateful passion 
That held the time aghast— 
A trophy of Julius Ceesar, 
Still splendid with the past. 


And then—thou knowest the story : 
How Lepidus was thrown, 

How from Octavia’s tender arms 
Rough Antony had flown, 

How of the world’s three pillars 
Ceesar would stand alone. 


«*, After Antony and Cleopatra had escaped from the disastrous sea-fight before Actium and had shut themselves 
up in Alexandria, the victorious Caesar (Octavius) despatched thither Thyreus, a youthful favorite of his own household, 
to win the queen from her unfortunate lover. In the poem Thyreus recalls his memorable adventure—which recurs 
also in Axtony and Cleopatra, Act iii, scenes xii and xiii. 
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Soon comes the word from Actium 
That Cesar’s fleet prevails— 
That Egypt’s sixty galleys 
Turn, white with flying sails, 
Till pent in Alexandria 
Rome’s stoutest soldier lies— 
Prince of so many kingdoms, 
There steeped in miseries. 
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But ere our hovering eagles 
Should cloud those shielding walls, 
’Twas mine to voice Octavius’ will 
In Ptolemy’s royal halls :— 
“Trouble thou not for Antony, 
Tinkering his battered casque : 
Lure Cleopatra from him! 

’Tis more than a soldier’s task. 
Prove her with gold, with incense— 
Fling kingdoms as thine own! 

Thou wearest the seal of Cesar : 


'»? 


So wear thy head !—Begone! 


On a couch whose drifting shadows— 
(Breath of the Tyrian loom,) 

Still whispered of the Pharaohs 
Thro’ all their haunted bloom, 

The queen of queens lay musing 
Of glories turned to gloom. 
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Emblems of grim Osiris 
Hung ’round her brow their spell ; 
"Neath the circling asp, “ eternity,” 
Her eyes blent heaven and hell : 
Thou couldst not dream, ‘ How beautiful!” 
Ere thou shouldst dread, “ How fell!” 


Was it my youth had moved her— 
Haply the ring I wore! 

Or was it my wild heart, beating 
Thro’ the message that I bore ? 

She sighed—perchance for Czesar— 
Perchance for all the race! 

But her hand rose through my kisses 
To soothe my lifted face :— 

“Star of the East!” I murmured, 
“Through all the purple years 

Thus shall my master sue thee— 
Thus, thus my master’s tears !” 

With a roar as when Calabria’s coast 
The siren Scylla chides, 


The Roman came upon us, 


Crushing his girded sides :— 
“ Scourge him—this Jack of Cesar’s ! 
Menial !—beat him with rods!” 
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Thyreus 


(Oh, aye—if strokes might reach him 
Thro’ that fever of the gods !) 

And they smote till my blood gave earnest 
Through these thin masks and shows,— 

Till I knew that her touch was real, 
By the faintness of their blows ! 


We ask not of the sunlight, 
Nor of the wind, ‘* How old ?” 

The legend on the talent’s face 
Dates not the unchanging gold: 

And over my heart’s first passion 
The wings of time are furled, 

Save when their slow fanning enkindles 
A dream of the underworld. 

Once yet, in my soul’s hereafter, 
Beyond the Stygian gloom, 

By a couch whose flame-wrought curtains 
Shall blast your Tyrian bloom, 

I shall kneel to that star Egyptian 
Who lights the scene so wide, 

And the shadow of my brave fortune 
Shall cover all beside. 
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THE 


HIDDEN 


BIRD 


By Josephine Preston Peabody 


SING on, you little hidden bird : 
What recks it if we go 

\thirst for all your wasted songs, 
And you—you do not know: 


And there will be 


One far-off day, the wind shall lay 
Cold hands upon the bough, — 

And scatter all the summer leaves 
That are your shelter now. 


the nest laid bare, 


High up and all alone; 
And we shall know where music lived, 


But you 


THE 


MAKING 


-you will be flown. 


OF A PILOT 


By Albert White Vorse 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


OW, Jack,” said Mr. Van Tassell, 
““ what was the matter?” 

Jack turned red and fixed dis- 
mal eyes upon the compass. His reply 
came in a low tone: 

“Well, sir, my mother was taken ill. 
I’m the only man she’s got, and she was 
crying out for me, sir, and it didn’t seem 





as if I could go to sea and leave her, sir.”’ 
Mr. Van Tassell rose from his seat upon 
the starboard rail and took a few turns up 
and down the deck, obser\ ing the horizon 
the while with pale blue eyes, serene from 
half a century of gazing over the ocean. 
“Jack,” he said, “ you’re a good lad, 
and it’s right to look out for your mother. 
gut if you mean to bea pilot—and I hope 
you do, for we need such stuff as you to 
keep up the craft as we old fellows die out 
-you have got to remember or 
Your first duty is to the public, not to your- 
self, nor even to your mother. We waited 
for you five hours, my lad. We had no 
one else for boatkeeper. At last we put 
to sea without a boatkeeper and I had to 
bring the boat in myself. The weather 
had come in thick. Now suppose while 
we were waiting, expecting you to turn up 
VoL, XXX.—71 


1e thing. 


HENRY REUTERDAHI 


any minute, some vessel had needed a 
pilot on our station. We shouldn’t have 
been there to board her and she might 
have lost her bearings and gone ashore on 
Fire Island, and all hands might have 
been lost. A pilot’s first 
duty is to be where he is needed.” 

Mr. Van Tassell stepped down into the 
standing-room and laid his hand upon 
Jack’s shoulder. 

‘My boy,” he continued, “ I’m sorry. 
The commissioners heard of your absence 
and were all stirred up. You know there 
is only one vacancy in the Pilots’ Associa- 
tion. The commissioners were thinking 
of giving you your eighteen-foot license. 
Now I’m afraid they'll give it to Madden 
of No. 11, and you'll have to wait for the 
next vacancy. Goodness knows how long 
that’ll be—-we’re all pretty hearty men. 
Look out, you’re letting her fall off.” 

Jack blushed again and whirled the 
wheel over. The smart little pilot-boat 
swung up toward the wind. Slap, came 
a wave against her bows. A dash of spray 
sleeted over the bulwarks and spread a 
dark stain upon the yellow deck. 

The wind was freshening. The lower- 


Do you see? 
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ing sun had disappeared behind piles of 
clouds that rose from the horizon. From 
the rim of these clouds floated long stream- 
ers, whose gilded edges darkened the 
gloomy blue of the mass below. 
had turned dull lead color, touched up here 
and there with fresh white crests. 

“Going to be a breeze o’ wind,” com- 
mented Mr. Van Tassell. ‘* Glass has 
dropped to 29. Keep her by the wind, 
Jack.” 

He went below, leaving Jack to medi- 
tations which were melancholy enough. 
A mother ill at home, a doctor’s bill to 
pay out of his wages of $35 a month, 
and the prospect of waiting perhaps years 
for his license as pilot, just at the time, too, 
when he had been confident of winning it 
—these were not cheerful thoughts. After 
Jack had pondered them over for two 
hours they were as black as the sky. 

The sky was very black. Long before 
the boom of the gun at the distant fort an- 
nounced that the sun had officially set, 
Jack had to order the white light, the night 
signal of a pilot, to be run up to the mast- 
head. ‘The twin lights of the first class on 
the Highlands already glared fierce ; two 
rubies appeared on the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship ahead, and, as the little schooner 
dashed past the Scotland Light-ship, sud- 
denly the electric rays of the lamp flashed 
out like diamonds. 

Against the eastern horizon shone the 
blue gleam of a steamer’s pilot summons, 
and presently the huge shadow of her hull 
loomed out of the blackness. Her green 
starboard side-light swung high and low 
in great sweeps; as she rolled in the fast 
increasing sea. One of the pilots sprang 
into the yawl to board her. Jack watched 
the steamer until the little white boat ap- 
peared alongside her high hull. By the 
light of her lanterns the dark figure of the 
pilot labored up her ladder. Jack sighed. 
The pilot had barely given him a word 
since they had put to sea, early in the 
afternoon. 

3efore the yawl had returned, the look- 
out sighted the lights of other steamers. 
During the next three hours Jack had but 
little time to brood over his grief. One 
ship after another hastened into the harbor, 
and a pilot boarded each. In addition to 
keeping his course to the eastward the 
boatkeeper had to see that the yawl was 


‘The sea 


safely launched and hauled aboard, and 
that the sails were reefed. 

‘ Better get the trysail on her,” shouted 
Mr. Van Tassell when all the other pilots 
had left the schooner. “It’s going to be 
a hurricane. Now, Jack, everything’s 
putting into harbor for safety. I'll get a 
steamer before long. I want to say this. 
Don’t you be discouraged. ‘The pilots are 
down on you just now, but you do your 
work and they’ll come ’round. I'll speak 
to the commissioners when I get in. 
You’ve done well to-night. I’d trust you 
to take a vessel in as soon as I would half 
the pilots in the association.” 

‘Blue light on the starbo’rd bow, sir!’ 
called the lookout. 

“ That’s my steamer,”’ said Mr. Van 
‘*Good-by, Jack. Keep your 


’ 


Tassell. 
head up.” 

After he had vanished among the wave- 
crests, Jack ordered the signal light down 
from the masthead, and the side-lights un- 
covered, and made ready to run for the 
Staten Island anchorage. His heart was 
lightened by the pilot’s last words. 

‘“ After all,” he thought, “it isn’t so bad. 
If some fellows had skipped a cruise they’d 
have been fired. Gee, that was a cork- 
vo OY las 

A tremendous blast of wind laid the 
schooner over so that the water seethed 
along her lee rail. 

“Snow, too! It'll be thick in a min- 
ute. Get out the fog-horn!” he com- 
manded. 

As the sleet began to fall, the force of 
the wind doubled, and redoubled. ‘The 
blasts caught the rapid seas as they rose, 
bent them double, tumbled their crests 
over in torrents. It sheeted the spray into 
the faces of the lookouts and steersmen. 
It made of the falling sleet-drops missiles 
that stung the checks like flying sparks. 
The air turned to smother. Everything 
outside the boat—even the lighthouses— 
vanished. 

But the schooner made little of heavy 
weather, nor were those aboard her more 
alarmed than everyone, seaman or lands- 
man, must be in the presence of nature 
angry. Jack laid his course confidently 
through the dark for Gedney’s Channel. 
The two men on lookout, forward, peered 
eagerly into the spindrift and kept the fog- 
horn mooing out into the night. The 
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rest of the crew went calmly below to sup- 
per, belated by the heavy afternoon’s 
work. 

One of the men on lookout staggered 
aft over the sleet-covered deck. As soon 
as he had come within hailing distance in 
the wind, ‘I heered a gun, sir,’’ he shout- 
ed, “on the port bow.” 

“Steamer signalling for a pilot,” re- 
turned Jack. ‘ He’ll catch No. 5 inside 
of us.”’ 

“It’s no pilot signal, sir. Ive heered 
it twice in a minute. It’s a ship in dis- 
tress,” 

Jack bent his ear. ‘Thud came the hol- 
low report of a ship’s cannon, unmistaka- 
ble amid the singing of wind and crashing 
of seas. ‘Then followed another detona- 
tion ; then another. 

“ You're right, Tom,” shouted Jack. 
“ He needs help. Call all hands.” 

The reports came louder and louder. 
Suddenly, in one spot, on the port bow 
the blackness solidified. A small steamer 
was laboring across the course of the pilot- 
boat 

“Tight tramp,’ commented ‘Tom, 
standing ready, at Jack’s order, to bear a 
hand with the wheel. ‘She do roll, sure 
enough.”’ 

She was steaming slowly in the trough 
of the sea directly to the northward, a 
course that in two hours would bring her 
up on Long Beach. 

“They’s a man on the rail,” said Tom, 
“wid wan o’ thim big trumpets six feet 
long. He’ going to hail.” 


» 


‘Schooner aho oy! 


came through the 
storm a great voice. \re you a pilot- 
boat?” 

“ Ye-e-e-h,”’ returned Jack, at the top 
of his pitch, “but the pilots are out of 
her.” 

Apparently his words were lost, for the 
voice went on: 

“Send a pilot aboard. 

“Afire, is it?’ said Tom. 
and we'll not send a pilot aboard. We'll 
just give ye the coorse or tak’ ye off’n 
her.”’ 

For reply Jack jammed the wheel up. 
The schooner :fell off with a rush. A 
couple of billows carried her under the 
stern of the steamer, and, in the smooth 
water under her lee, Jack rounded his craft 
up. 


9? 


We’re afire! 
“* Indeed, 


“Man the yawl,” shouted Jack. 
“Tom,” he continued, hardly conscious 
of his words, “I’m going aboard of her. 
Even if we gave her the course, she might 
miss No. 5 and the station-boat and get 
on the Romer. I’m the nearest to a pi- 
lot there is here. But you can take the 


‘boat into Staten Island as well as myself. 


There isn’t too much sea to launch the 
yawl, is there? ” 

“The saints presarve ye, sorr! No, 
sorr,” said Tom. ‘It’s a bowld thing 
ye’re doin’, sorr, but I’m thinkin’ ye know 
yer business bist.” 

It was a hard pull across the hundred 
yards that separated the two vessels. In 
the lee of the steamer, the waves did not 
break, to be sure, but they heaved even 
higher than those in the open. The wind, 
too, though partly diverted by the vessel’s 
hull, yet checked the row-boat fiercely. 
Moreover, although the steamer lay hove 
to, she seemed about to forge ahead and 
leave the tiny craft to the mercy of the 
breaking crests, any one of which would 
have swamped her in an instant. But 
after ten minutes of back-breaking work, 
the rowers found themselves poised upon 
the top of a billow that had just slipped 
from under the steamer’s bottom. For 
an instant the decks of the distressed ves- 
sellay belowthem. In spite of the storm, 
the fore hatch was open. ‘The sleet, de- 
scending into it, lighted by a fierce glow 
from inside, shone with unearthly radi- 
ance. Above the hatch, revealed in the 
glow, clustered the black figures of the 
crew. 

“Hold hard,’ shouted Jack, as the 
steamer rose high upon another wave. A 
rope flung from her deck fell across the row- 
boat. One of the men took a hitch with 
it through a ring in the bottom, and the 
others laid the boat close alongside where 
a Jacob’s ladder was already swinging. 

‘Show a light at the masthead when 
you get aboard. Good-by,” he shouted 
and sprang overboard. 

The ladder jerked within his reach. He 
seized it, planted his feet upon a step and 
waited for the windward roll. It came 
sharply and hauled Jack out of the boat, 
so that for a moment he hung in mid-air. 
When the steamer turned over the crest of 
the wave his knees came bang against her 
iron sides. Before she had completed her 
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roll, however, he had scrambled to the bul- 
warks, and in a moment he stood upon 
her decks. 

His first glance was for his boat. She 
was safe, a white speck already well down 
toleeward. The gray schooner, was how- 
ever, near to pick her up. Jack turned 
toward a little man, evidently incommand, 
who stood by his side. 

“Hello, cap’n,” said Jack. “ What 
ship’s this?” 

“St. Mary of Egypt, ten days out o’ 
Philadelphia, bound to Boston ’th coal. 
We got into a storm first day out. This 
is nothin’ to it. A sea came aboard an’ 
knocked the cap’n and the two mates 
endways, an’ they’re lyin’ in the cabin 
with some bones broken. I’m the chief 
engineer. I can’t take the sun, and we 
haven’t had no reckonin’ in nine days. 
Whereabouts be we ? I reckoned to run 
in at Provincetown.” 

“Provincetown !”’ exclaimed Jack. 
“ You’re in New York Harbor.” 

“ Pilot boat shows a light, sir!” called 
one of the hands. 

“ All right,” said Jack. ‘‘ Now, chief, 
head her nor’west by west, ’cause you're 
running onto Long Island. Are your en- 
gines all right ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the little man, as 
they clambered toward the bridge, “ but 
they’re about all as is right. The coal 
got afire for’d, an’ we couldn’t put it out. 
I sent all I could overboard so ’s it 
shouldn’t spread. When we got near the 
fire the crew, which is Italians an’ no good, 
wouldn’t work, an’ me an’ the stokers had 
to clear her out. ‘The pump got choked 
so’s we couldn’t throw any more water on 
the fire. She’s by the head on account o’ 
havin’ her laden’ all took out aft, an’ the 
propeller ’s out o’ water half th’ time, in a 
seaway. I don’t dares to run her full 
speed for fear o’ racin’ it off ’er.” 

“ Better go below and fix your pump,” 
said Jack. “I'll take her inif you’ll keep 
her going, and the fire doesn’t melt her 
out. It may be a close squeak, though. 
How much water does she draw ?”’ 

“’Bout fifteen foot for’d ; a little less 
aft, I guess, now she’s been lightened.” 

The engineer disappeared down hisiron 
ladder and Jack took a hasty survey of the 
new charge. 

‘Qld-fashioned, wooden house,” he 


commented. ‘If the fire ever reaches it, 
she’ll go like tinder.” 

When he had mounted upon the bridge, 
he turned ashade paler. ‘The glow of the 
fire below the hatch was_ perceptibly 
stronger than it had been a few moments 
before. The crew had withdrawn from 
the opening, and stood staring and irreso- 
lute. Jack seized the megaphone that 
rolled to and fro at his feet. 

“Bear a hand with that hatch,’’ he 
roared. ‘“ Putit on and batten it down !” 

The man hesitated. 

‘‘ Bear a hand there, quick.”’ 

A man ran forward to the hatch; an- 
other followed. The restof the crew, with 
a shout, hastened to join the leaders. In 
a moment iron plates were fastened over 
the opening, and all outward signs of fire 
ceased. 

“Come, they’re not so bad!” 
Jack to himself. “Two of you go on 
lookout forward,’ he ordered ; “ the rest 
get below. Who’s steering there ?” he 
asked, through an odd little tube that ran 
to the wheel-house below the bridge. 
“* Keep her head nor’west by west.”’ 

As the steamer swung off before the wind 
her motion eased. The trembling of her 
funnel-guys, and the smoke that poured 
from the funnel itself, told Jack that the 
propeller was once more spinning at full 


said 


speed. 

The vessel rushed headlong with the 
waves, at a rate that Jack could not esti- 
mate. It wasa perilous pace in the dark- 
ness, through a bay thick with sailing- 
craft. At any moment there might appear 
ahead a black, helpless mass, and there 
would be no avoiding her. With her 
lightened stern and her rudder for seconds 
at a time but half submerged, the steamer 
was under slight control. She would cer- 
tainly cut down whatever came in her 
way. 

Nevertheless it was a race with fire. 
If they should not reach the harbor before 
the house caught 

Jack put the thought away from him. 
“Two hours to Staten Island,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Less in this wind. We ought 
to do it.” 

The storm still waxed. The wind 
caught the lifted stern of the vessel at the 
crest of every wave and slued it down 
the slope. The ship’s heavily laden bow 
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threatened to dive under every sea, but 
somehow she always staggered up the 
crest. Upon the whole she proved her- 
self able. 

“ Guess we'd better take a sounding,” 
mused Jack. ‘ Get out the lead !”’ 


“Get out of the way, then!” shouted 
Jack. 

He ran down the ladder. The smoke 
puffs came denser as he descended into 
the hold. Below decks the air was almost 
opaque, but through the haze glowed a 





A dash of spray sleeted over the bulwarks.—Page 66r. 


“ By the deep 16,” came a faint hail 
through the storm. 

“ All right,” exclaimed Jack. “No 
danger yet. Hello, what’s that ?” 

Hitherto the wind had carried forward 
the little spires of smoke that forced them- 
selves through the battening of the hatch. 
Jack had not caught a whiff of the peril. 
But now puff after puff passed him, com- 
ing from somewhere aft. A man stumbled 
up the ladder. 

“ Ta door of da bulkhead ees ope. Et 
ees red wit da heat,’’ he exclaimed. 

“ Well, close it!” shouted Jack. “Go 
and close it !”’ 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
turned out the palms of his hands. 

“ Et ees ’otta!”’ he protested. 


red square where the open door showed 
the mass of incandescent coal. The heat 
scorched Jack’s face. To close the door 
was out of the question. There was no 
shutting off the air that nourished the 
flames. No hose aboard the ship could 
cope with that raging heat. The race 
was going badly. 

As he hurried toward his post upon the 
bridge, Jack growled at the careless sea- 
men who had left the door half bolted. 

At the ladder he met the two lookouts 
slinking aft. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Get forward.” 

The men crouched toward him. 

“ Ket ees impossible,” said one. “ Da 
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“ You cowards !”’ raged Jack. 

He sprang upon the bridge, seized 
the megaphone, and dashed forward to 
the bows. As he passed over the hatch 
he shuddered. He could not have stood 
there a moment, for the heat. 

In the eyes of the vessel, however, he 
could still hold his post. He even had 
some comfort in the warm blasts of wind 
and the warm deck beneath his feet. 
The bridge had been deep in sleet, but 
the deck forward was dry as it was upon 
a summer noonday. 

The smoke came thicker. It choked 
Jack, and as he leaned forward to peer 
into the blackness it blinded him. Even 
in the midst of the sleet he could see the 
white wreaths whirling past him. As he 
turned to ask through the megaphone 
whether the steersmen were keeping the 
course, he thought he noticed a red glow 
in the deck beside the hatch. 

The steersmen still held their posts. 
Jack’s hail brought a reply down the 
wind. ‘The course was still nor’west by 
west. 

‘Must be almost time we sighted the 
light-buoys,” thought the boatkeeper. 
“It'll be a close call getting into the 
channel. And we can’t slow down for 
soundings. There is just about one 
chance in a hundred for us.” 

Even as he mused, his ear caught, amid 
the tumult of wind and sea, a dull, thun- 
derous rumbling. It came from dead 
ahead. With the next surge it was louder. 

Jack lifted the megaphone. 

‘“‘ Harda-starboard,” heshouted. ‘ Hard 
a-starboard ! Damn you, hurry!” 

It was a breathless instant before the 
steamer began to swing across the sea. 
As she rose upon the next crest Jack 
thought he could see a gleaming of foam 
in the darkness. The thunder of the 
breakers filled the air. 

The wind helped the vessel around 
with a grip on the stern. Down she 
sank, and in the trough won a few yards 
across the shoal. From the next crest 
the white chaos to starboard was dimly 
visible. 

“Tell chief to crowd it on to her,” 
shouted Jack. “Tell him to weight down 
the safety-valve. We'll get through yet.” 

He paused and dropped the mega- 
phone. The hatch-cover and the deck 


beside it were red hot. The battening 
was burned away. Columns of smoke 
poured from under the cover. 

But he had little time to note these 
things. Out of the darkness loomed a 
wave whose crest overtopped the funnel 
of the steamer. It advanced to the rail, 
hung for an instant, then curved over. 
Jack clung to the anchor chain with arms 
and legs. A thundering noise stunned 
Jack ; a flood of water rushed over him ; 
his feet lost their grip of the anchor shaft 
and his body swung dizzily to and fro. 
Then came asudden shock, and Jack lost 
consciousness. 

By and by, after ages had passed, he 
was aware of a hand shaking his shoulder 
violently, and a voice. 

“Git up! Git up! Quick!” it said. 
“ Yonder’s a light on the stabbord bow !” 

Mechanically Jack struggled to his feet. 
He was not drowned. ‘The steamer was 
not swamped. Indeed, on consideration, 
she seemed to ride as high as ever. ‘There 
was a great jagged hole in her deck, and 
out of it at intervals, as she slid down the 
troughs of the seas, spouted volumes of 
steam. But the deck was no longer red 
but black. The edges of the hole, Jack 
noticed, turned upward. But he had 
little time to think about this. The 
engineer was standing by his side, shak- 
ing his arm and pointing over the star- 
board rail. A faint red gleam, low upon 
the water, twinkled through the mist. 

“ By Jove, the light-buoy!” shouted 
Jack. ‘“ Harda-starboard! Beara hand 
with that wheel now! Get a move on!” 

“What happened?” he asked ten 
minutes afterward, as he stood upon the 
bridge, conning a steamer once more 
easy before the wind in a lessening sea, 
and picking up the light-buoys as _ pre- 
cisely as if the weather had been sun- 
shine. 

“Our enemies settled each other,” 
chuckled the engineer. ‘The fire’d ha’ 
burned us up; th’ water’d ’a’ got down 
in th’ bow an’ swamped us er made us 
tak’n er summerset er somethin’. What 
happened ? The water put out th’ fire; 
an’ th’ fire tarned th’ water inter steam,so’s 
it cudn’t weight down the bow. It bu’st 
up th’ decks, but that ain’t no gre’t mat- 
ter. "Iwas Providence, I guess, t’ sent 
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Out of the darkness loomed a wave.—Page 668, 








The fire was not quite out, but it was fore he could betake himself, as was his 
under control, and when the vessel was duty, to report at the office of the pilots. 
safely anchored under the lee of Sandy Mr. Van Tassell met him. 

Hook, the pumps, repaired, finished it. ‘We've heard all about it, my boy,” 
Next morning the St. Mary steamed he said. ‘ The commissioners are hold- 
quietly to a dock. Jack was delayed ing a meeting. You'll get your license 
with reporters, and it was some hours be-_ to-day.”’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Tue Cardinal Archbishop sat on his 
shaded balcony, his well-kept hands 
clasped upon his breast, his feet stretched 
out so straight before him that the pigeon, 
perched on the rail of the balcony, might 
have seen fully six inches of scarlet silk 
stocking. 

The cardinal was a small man, but 
very neatly made. His hair was as white 
as spun glass. Perhaps he was sixty ; per- 
haps he was seventy; perhaps he was 
fifty. His red biretta lay upon a nearby 
chair. His head bore no tonsure. The 
razor of the barber and the scythe of 
Time had passed him by. There was 
that faint tinge upon his cheeks that 
comes to those who, having once had 
black beards, shave twice daily. His feat- 
ures were clearly cut. His skin would 
have been pallid had it not been olive. 
A rebellious lock of hair curved upon his 
forehead. He resembled the first Na- 
poleon, before the latter became famous 
and fat. 

The pigeon’s mate came floating 
through the blue sky that silhouetted the 
trees in the garden. She made a pretence 
of alighting upon the balcony railing, 
sheered off, coquetted among the tree- 
tops, came back again, retreated so far 
that she was merely a white speck against 
the blue vault, and then, true to her sex, 
having proved her liberty only to tire of 
it, with a flight so swift that the eye could 
scarcely follow her, she came back again 
and rested upon the farther end of the 
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balcony, where she immediately began to 
preen herself and to affect an air of non- 
chalance and virtue. 

Her mate lazily opened one eye, which 
regarded her for a moment, and then 
closed it with a wink. 

“Ah, my friends,” said the cardinal, 
“there are days when you make me re- 
gret that I am not of the world, but this 
is not one of them. You have quarrelled, 
I perceive. When you build your nest 
down yonder in the cote, I envy you. 
When you are giving up your lives to 
feeding your children, I envy you. I 
watch your flights for food for them. I 
say to myself, ‘1, too, would struggle to 
keep a child, if I had one. Commerce, 
invention, speculation—why could I not 
succeed in one of these? I have arrived 
in the most intricate profession of all. I 
am a cardinal archbishop. Could I not 
have been a railroad president?’ Ah, 
signor and signora,” and he bowed to 
the pigeons, “you get nearer heaven than 
we poor mortals. Have you learned noth- 
ing—have you heard no whisper—have 
you no message for me? ”’ 

“Your eminence,” said a servant who 
came upon the balcony, a silver tray in 
his hand, ‘‘a visitor.” 

The cardinal took the card and read 
it aloud—* The Earl of Vauxhall.” 

He sat silent a moment, thinking. “I 
do not know him,” he said at length; 
‘but show him up.” 

He put on his biretta, assumed a more 
erect attitude, and then turned to the 
pigeons. 
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“Adieu,” he said, ‘commercialism ap- 
proaches in the person of an Englishman. 
He comes either to buy or to sell. Youhave 
nothing incommon with him. Fly away to 
the Piazza, but come back to-morrow. If 
you do not, I shall miss you sorely.” 

The curtains parted, -nd the servant 
announced, ‘The Earl of Vauxhall.” 

The cardinal rose from his chair. 

A young man stepped upon the bal- 
cony. He was tall and lithe and blonde, 
and six-and-twenty. 

“Your grace,” he said, “ I have come 
because I am in deep trouble.” 

“In that event,” said the cardinal, 
“you do me much honor. My vocation 
is to seek out those who are in trouble. 
When ¢dey seek me it argues that I am 
not unknown. You are an Englishman. 
You may speak your own language. It 
is not the most flexible, but it is an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the truth.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man ; 
“that gives me a better chance, since my 
Italian is of the gondolier type. I speak 
it mostly with my arms,” and he began to 
gesticulate. 

“T understand,” said the cardinal, 
smiling, ‘and I fear that my English is 
open to some criticism. I picked it up 
in the University of Oxford. My friends 
in the Vatican tell me that it is a pavois.”’ 

“T dare say,” said the young man. “I 
was at Cambridge.” 

“Ah,” said the cardinal, “how unfort- 
unate. Still, we may be able to under- 
stand one another. Will you have some 
tea? It is a habit I contracted in Eng- 
land, and I find it to be a good one. I 
sit here at five o’clock, drink my cup of 
tea, feed the pigeons that light upon the 
railing, and have a half-hour in which to 
remember how great is England, and” 
—with a bow—* how much the rest of 
the world owes to her.” 

“A decent sort of chap, for an Italian,”’ 
thought the earl. The cardinal busied 
himself with the tea-pot. 

“ Your grace,” said the earl, finally, 
“ T came here in trouble.”’ 

‘““It cannot be of long standing,” said 
the cardinal. ‘ You do not look like one 
who has passed through the fire.” 

“No,” said the earl, “but I scarcely 
know what to say to you. I am embar- 
rassed.”’ 
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“My son,” said the cardinal, “‘ when 
an Englishman is embarrassed he is truly 
penitent. You may begin as abruptly as 
you choose. Are you a Catholic ?” 

“No,” replied the earl, “I am of the 
Church of England.” 

The cardinal shrugged his shoulders 
the least bit. ‘I never cease to admire 
your countrymen,” he said. ‘On Sun- 
days they say—‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,’ and, on work-days, 
they say—‘ I believe in the Holy Anglican 
Church.’ You are admirably trained. 
You adapt yourselves to circumstances.” 

“Yes,”’ said the earl, a trifle nettled, 
“T believe we do, but at present I find 
myself as maladroit as though I had been 
born on the continent—in Italy, for ex- 
ample.” 

“ Good,” laughed the cardinal; “I am 
getting to be a garrulous old man. _ I 
love to air my English speech and, in my 
effort to speak it freely, I sometimes speak 
it beyond license. Can you forgive me, 
my lord, and will you tell me how I can 
serve you?” 

“T came,” said the Earl of Vauxhall, 
“to ask you if there is any way in which 
I can buy the turquoise cup.” 

“T do not understand,” said the cardi- 
nal. 

“The turquoise cup,” repeated the 
earl. ‘The one in the treasury of St. 
Mark’s.” 

The cardinal began to laugh—then he 
suddenly ceased, looked hard at the earl 
and asked, ‘“‘ Are you serious, my lord?” 

“ Very,’ replied the earl. 

“Are you quite well?” asked the 
cardinal. 

“Ves,” said the earl, “but I am very 
uncomfortable.” 

The cardinal began to pace up and 
down the balcony. 

“My lord,” he asked, finally, ‘“ have 
you ever negotiated for the Holy Coat at 
Tréves ; for the breastplate of Charle- 
magne in the Louvre; for the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower ?”’ 

“No,” said the earl, “I have no use 
for them, but I very much need the tur- 
quoise cup.” 

“Are you a professional or an ama- 
teur?’”’ asked the cardinal, his eyes flash- 
ing, his lips twitching. 

“As I understand it, 
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slowly, a faint blush stealing into his 
cheeks, “an ‘amateur’ is a lover. If that 
is right, perhaps you had better put me 
down as an ‘amateur.’ ” 

The cardinal saw the blush and his 
anger vanished. 

“ Ah,” he said, softly, “there isa woman, 
is there?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the earl, “there is a 
woman.” 

‘“‘ Well,’ said the cardinal, ‘I am listen- 
ing.” 

“Tt won’t bore you?’ asked the earl. 
“Tf I begin about her I sha’n’t know when 
to stop.” 

‘My lord,” said the cardinal, “ if there 
were no women there would be no priests. 
Our occupation would be gone. ‘There 
was atime when mev built churches, beauti- 
fied them, and went to them. How is it 
now ; even here in Venice, where art still 
exists, and where there is no bourse? | 
was speaking with a man only to-day—a 
man of affairs, one who buys and sells, 
who has agents in foreign lands and ships 
on the seas ; a man who, in the old relig- 
ious days, would have given a tenth of all 
his goods to the Church and would have 
found honor and contentment in the re- 
mainder; but he is bitten with this new-fan- 
gled belief of disbelief. He has a sneaking 
fear that Christianity has been supplanted 
by electricity, and he worships Huxley 
rather than Christ crucified—Huxley!” 
and the cardinal threw up his hands. 
“Did ever a man die the easier because 
he had grovelled at the knees of Huxley? 
What did Huxley preach? ‘The doctrine 
of despair. He was the Pope of proto- 
plasm. He beat his wings against the bars 
of the unknowable. He set his finite 
mind the task of solving the infinite. A 
mere creature, he sought to fathom the 
mind of his creator. Read the lines upon 
his tomb, written by his wife—what do 
they teach? Nothing but ‘let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ If aman 
follows Huxley, then is he a fool if he does 
not give to this poor, squeezed-lemon of a 
world another twist. If I believed there was 
nothing after this life do you think I should 
be sitting here, feeding the pigeons? Do 
you think—but there, I have aired my 
I’nglish speech and have had my fling at 
Huxley. Let me fill your cup and then 
tell me of this woman whom I have kept 
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waiting all this time by my vanity and my 
ill manners. Is she English, French, 
Spanish, or American? ‘There are many 
Americans nowadays.” 

“No,” said the earl, “ she is Irish.” 

‘The most dangerous of all,’’ remarked 
the cardinal. 

“It is plain that you know women, 
said the earl. 

“I?” exclaimed the cardinal. 
nor any living man.” 

‘¢ Her father,” resumed the earl, “was 
a great brewer in Dublin. He made rip- 
ping stout. Perhaps you use it. It hasa 
green label, with a bull’s head. He kept 
straight all through the home-rule troubles, 
and he chipped in a lot for the Jubilee 
fund, and they made him Lord Vatsmore. 
He died two years ago and left one child. 
She is Lady Nora Daly. She is waiting 
for me now in the Piazza.” 

“Perhaps I am detaining you?” said 
the cardinal. 

“By no means,” replied the earl. “TI 
don’t dare to go back just yet. I met her 
first at home, last season. I’ve followed 
her about like a spaniel ever since. I 
started in for a lark, and now I’m in for 
keeps. She has a peculiar way with her,” 
continued the earl, smoothing his hat; 
‘one minute you think you are great 
chums and, the next, you wonder if you 
have ever been presented.” 

‘TI recognize the Irish variety,” said the 
cardinal. 

‘¢ She is here with her yacht,’’ continued 
the earl. ‘Her aunt is with her. The 
aunt is a good sort. I am sure you would 
like her.” 

‘“‘ Doubtless,” said the cardinal, with a 
shrug, “but have you nothing more to 
say about the niece?” 

‘‘] followed her here,” continued the 
earl, his hands still busy with his hat, 
‘‘and I’ve done my best. Just now, in the 
Piazza, | asked her to marry me, and she 
laughed. We went into St. Mark’s, and 
the lights and the music and the pictures 
and the perfume seemed to soften her. 
‘Did you mean it?’ she said to me. I 
told her I did. ‘Don’t speak to me for 
a little while,’ she said, ‘I want to think.’ 
That was strange, wasn’t it? ” 

‘‘No,” said the cardinal, “ I don’t think 
that was strange. I think it was merely 
feminine.” 
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“We came out of the church,” con- 
tinued the earl, ‘and I felt sure of her ; 
but when we came into the Piazza and 
she saw the life of the place, the fountain 
playing, the banners flying, the pigeons 
wheeling, and heard the band playing, she 
began to laugh and chaff. ‘ Bobby,’ she 
said, suddenly, ‘did you mean it?’ 

“* Ves,’ I said,‘I meant it.’ She looked 
at me for a moment so fixedly that I be- 
gan to think of the things I had done and 
which she had not done, of the gulf there 
was between us—you understand ?” 

“Yes,” said the cardinal, “I under- 
stand—that is, I can imagine.” 

‘And then,” continued the earl, ‘I 
ventured to look into her eyes, and she 
was laughing at me. 

‘«« Bobby,’ she said, ‘I believe I’ve 
landed you. I know you're a fortune- 
hunter, but what blame ?_ I dare say I 
should be one, but for the beer. I’m 
throwing myself away. With my fortune 
and my figure I think I could get a duke, 
an elderly duke, perhaps, and a little over 
on his knees, but still a duke. <A well- 
brought-up young woman would take the 
duke, but I am nothing but a wild Irish 
girl. Bobby, you are jolly and whole- 
some, and auntie likes you, and I'll take 
you—hold hard,’ she said, as I moved up 
—‘ I'll take you, if you’ll give me the tur- 
quoise cup.’ ‘What’s that ?’ I asked. 
‘ The turquoise cup,’ she said ; ‘the one in 
the treasury of St. Mark’s. Give me that 
and Nora Daly is yours.’ ‘ All right,’ I 
said, ‘ I’ll trot off and buy it.’ 

“ Here I am, your grace, an impe- 
cunious but determined man. I have 
£4,000 at Couttses, all I have in the 
world ; will it lift the cup ?” 

The cardinal rubbed his white hands 
together, uncrossed and recrossed his legs, 
struck the arm of his chair, and burst 
into a laugh so merry and so prolonged 
that the earl, perforce, joined him. 

“Tt’s funny,” said the latter, finally, 
‘but, all the same, it’s serious.”’ 

“Oh, Love!” exclaimed the cardinal! ; 
“ you little naked boy with wings and a 
bow! You give us more trouble than all 
the rest of the heathen deities combined 
—you fly about so—you appear in such 
strange places—you compel mortals to do 
such remarkable things—you debauch my 
pigeons, and, when the ill is done, you 
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send your victims to me, or another priest, 
and ask for absolution, so that they may 
begin all over again.” 

“Do I get the cup ?” asked the earl, 
with some impatience. 

“« My lord,” said the cardinal, “if the 
cup were mine, I have a fancy that I 
would give it to you, with my blessing and 
my best wishes ; but when you ask me to 
sell it to you it is as though you asked 
your queen to sell you the Kohinoor. 
She dare not, if she could. She could 
not, if she dare. Both the diamond and 
the cup were, doubtless, stolen. The dia- 
mond was taken in this century ; the cup 
was looted so long ago that no one knows. 
A sad attribute of crime is that time softens 
it. There is a mental statute of limita- 
tions that converts possession into owner- 
ship. ‘We stole the Kohinoor so long 
ago,’ says the Englishman, ‘that we own 
it now.’ So it is with the cup. Where 
did itcome from ? It is doubtless Byzan- 
tine, but where did its maker live ; in Byzan- 
tium orhere,in Venice ? Weused tokidnap 
Oriental artists in the good old days when art 
was areligion. Thiscup was made by one 
whom God befriended ; by a brain steeped 
in the love of the beautiful ; by a hand so 
cunning that when it died art languished ; 
by a power so compelling that the treas- 
uries of the world were opened to it. Its 
bowl is a turquoise, the size and shape of 
an ostrich’s egg, sawn through its longer 
diameter, and resting on its side. Four 
gold arms clasp the bowl and meet under 
it. These arms are set with rubies ¢x 
cabochon, except one, which is cut in fa- 
cets. ‘The arms are welded beneath the 
bowl and form the stem. Midway of the 
stem, and pierced by it, is a diamond, as 
large’’—the cardinal picked up his tea- 
spoon and looked at it—“ yes,” he said, 
‘(as large as the bowl of this spoon. ‘The 
foot of the cup is an emerald, flat on the 
bottom and joined to the stem by a ferrule 
of transparent enamel. If this treasure 
were offered for sale the wealth of the 
world would fight for it. No, no, my 
lord, you cannot have the cup. Take 
your £4,000 to Testolini, the jeweler, 
and buy a string of pearls. Very few 
good women can resist pearls.”’ 

“Your grace,” said the earl, rising, “I 
appreciate fully the absurdity of my errand 
and the kindness of your forbearance. 1 
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fear, however, that you scarcely grasp the 
situation. I am going to marry Lady 
Nora. I cannot marry her without the 
cup. You perceive the conclusion—I 
shall have the cup. Good-by, your 
grace ; I thank you for your patience.”’ 

“ Good-by,” said the cardinal, ring- 
ing for a servant. ‘I wish that I might 
serve you ; but, when children cry for the 
moon, what is to be done ? Come and 
see me again; I am nearly always at 
home about this hour.” 

“‘T repeat, your grace,” 
“that I shall have the cup. 
love and war, is it not ?”’ 

There was a certain quality in the earl’s 
voice—that quiet, even note of sincerity 
which quells riots, which quiets horses, 
which leads forlorn hopes, and the well- 
trained ear of the cardinal recognized it. 

“ Piatro,” he said to the servant who 
answered the bell, “ | am going out. My 
hat and stick. I will go a little way with 
you, my lord.” 

“They went down the broad stairs to- 
gether, and the earl noticed, for the first 
time, that his companion limped. 

“ Gout?” he asked. 

“No,” said the cardinal ; “ the indis- 
cretion of youth. I was with Garibaldi 
and caught a bullet.” 

“Take my arm,” said the earl. 

‘‘Willingly,” said the cardinal, “since 
I know that you will bring me into the 
presence of a woman worth seeing; a 
woman who can compel a peer of Eng- 
land to meditate a theft.” 

“ How do you know that ?”’ exclaimed 
the earl; and he stopped so abruptly 
that the cardinal put his free hand against 
his companion’s breast to right himself. 

‘“‘ Because,” said the cardinal, “I saw 
your face when you said good-by to me. 
It was not a pleasant face.” 


said the earl, 
All is fair in 


I] 


THEY went on silently and soon they 
came to the Piazza. 

“7 don’t see her,” said the: earl’; 
* perhaps she has gone back to the 
church.” 

They crossed the Piazza and entered 
St. Mark’s. 

‘‘ Not here,”’ said the earl. 


They walked up the south aisle and 
came to the anteroom of the treasury. 
Its door was open. ‘They entered what 
had once been a tower of the old palace. 
The door of the treasury was also open. 
They went in and found the sacristan 
and a woman. She held the turquoise 
cup in her hands. 

‘Did you buy it, Bobby?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

She turned and saw that the earl was 
not alone 

“Your -grace;” her said): 
you to Lady Nora Daly.” 

She bent with a motion half genuflex- 
ion, half courtesy, and then,straightened 
herself, smiling. 

The cardinal did not notice the obeis- 
ance, but he did notice the smile. It 
seemed to him, as he looked at her, that 
the treasures of St. Mark’s, the jewelled 
chalices and patens, the agate and crystal 
vessels, the reliquaries of gold and _ pre- 
cious stones, the candlesticks, the two tex- 
tus covers of golden cloisonne, and even 
the turquoise cup itself, turned dull and 
wan and common by comparison with her 
beauty. 

‘Your eminence,” she said, ‘ you 
must pardon Bobby’s gaucherie. He pre- 
sented you to me and called you ‘ your 
grace.’ He forgot, or did not know, that 
you are a cardinal—a_ prince—and that I 
should have been presented to you. — Bob- 
by means well, but he is an English peer 
and a guardsman, so we don’t expect 
much else of Bobby.” 

‘He has done a very gracious thing 
to-day,” said the Cardinal. ‘“ He has 
brought me to you.” 

Lady Nora looked up quickly, scenting 
a compliment, and ready to meet it, but 
the cardinal’s face was so grave and so 
sincere that her readiness forsook her and 
she stood silent. 

The earl seemed to be interested ina 
crucifix of the eleventh century. 

“While my lord is occupied with the 
crucifix,” said the cardinal, “ will you not 
walk with me?” 

“ Willingly,” said Lady Nora, and they 
went out into the church. 

“My dear lady,” said the cardinal, 
after an interval of silence, ‘‘ you are en- 
tering upon life. You have a position, 
you have wealth, you have youth, you 
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have health, and,”’ with a bow, ‘you have 
beauty such as God gives to His creatures 
only for good purposes. Some women, 
like Helen of Troy and Cleopatra, have 
used their beauty for evil. Others, like 
my Queen, Margarita, and like Mary, 
Queen of the Scots, have held their beauty 
as a trust to be exploited for good, as a 
power to be exercised on the side of the 
powerless.” 

‘Your eminence,” said Lady Nora, 
“we are now taught in England that 
Queen Mary was not altogether proper.” 

“« She had beauty, had she not?” asked 
the cardinal. 

“ Yes,’”’ replied Lady Nora. 

‘She was beheaded, was she not?” 
asked the cardinal. 

“ Yes,”’ said Lady Nora, “and by a 
very plain woman.” 

“There you have it!” exclaimed the 
cardinal. “If Elizabeth had been beau- 
tiful and Mary plain, Mary would have 
kept her head. It is sad to see beautiful 
women lose their heads. It is sad to see 
you lose yours.” 

“ Mine?” exclaimed Lady Nora, and 
she put her hands up to her hat-pins, to 
reassure herself. 

“Yes,” said the cardinal, “I fear that 
it is quite gone.” 

Lady Nora looked at him with question- 
ing eyes. ‘ Yes,” she said, “ I must have 
lost it, for I do not understand you, and 
I have not always been dull.”’ 

“My dear lady,” said the cardinal, 
“the Earl of Vauxhall was good enough 
to pay me a visit this afternoon.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Lady Nora, clapping 
her hands, “if I only could have been be- 
hind the curtains. What did he say?” 

“He said,” replied the cardinal, “that 
he had asked you to be his wife.”’ 

“Indeed he has,” said Lady Nora, 
‘and so have others.”’ 

“ He also said,” continued the cardi- 
nal, ‘ that you had promised to marry him 
when he brought you the turquoise cup.” 

“ And so I will,” said Lady Nora. 

“He proposed to buy the cup,” con- 
tinued the cardinal. “He offered £4,- 
ooo, which, he said, was all he had in 
the world.” 

* Good old Bobby!” exclaimed Lady 
Nora. ‘That was nice of him, wasn’t 
it?’ and her eyes glistened. 
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“Yes,” said the cardinal, “that was 
nice of him; but when I had explained 
how impossible it was to sell the cup he 
bade me good-by, and, as he was going, 
said, ‘I shall have it. All is fair in love 
and war.’ I feared then that he meant to 


take the cup. Since I have seen you I 


am certain of it.” 

“What larks!” cried Lady Nora. 
“Fancy Bobby with a dark lantern, a 
bristly beard, and a red _ handkerchief 
about his neck. All burglars are like that, 
you know ; and then fancy him creeping 
up the aisle with his johnnie—no, his 
jimmy —and his felt slippers — fancy 
Bobby in felt slippers—and he reaches 
the treasury door, and just then the 
moon comes up and shines through that 
window and illuminates the key in St. 
Peter’s hand, and Bobby says, ‘An 
omen,’ and he takes out his own key- 
ring and the first one he tries fits the 
lock and the door flies open, and Bobby 
lifts the cup, locks the door, goes down 
to the steps by the Doge’s palace—no 
gondola—too late, you know, so he puts 
the cup in his teeth, takes a header, and 
swims to the yacht. When he comes 
alorgzside they hail him, and he comes 
vp the ladder. ‘Where’s your mistress?’ 
he asks, and they call me, and I come on 
deck in my pink saut de “it, and there 
stands Bobby, the water running off him 
and the cup in his teeth. ‘There’s your 
bauble,’ he says. (Of course he takes the 
cup out of his mouth when he speaks.) 
‘And here’s your Nora,’ I say, and the 
boatswain pipes all hands aft to witness 
the marriage ceremony. No, no, your 
eminence,’’ she laughed, “it’s too good 
to be true. Bobby will never steal the 
cup. He has never done anything in all 
his life but walk down Bond Street. He’s 
a love, but he is not energetic.”’ 

“You are doubtless right,” said the 
cardinal, ‘and my fears are but the tim- 
idity of age ; still——”’ 

The earl joined them. He had just 
given the sacristan ten pounds, and had 
endeavored to treat the gift as a disinter- 
ested fourboire. He felt that he had 
failed ; that he had overdone it, and had 
made himself a marked man. The sacris- 
tan followed him—voluble, evlogistic. 

‘““Tomasso,” said the cardinal, “this 
is the Earl of Vauxhall. He is to have 
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every privilege, every liberty. He is to 
be left alone if he desires it. He is not 
to be bothered with attendance or sug- 
gestions. He may use a kodak ; he may 
handle anything in the treasury. You 
will regard him as though he were my- 
self.” 

Tomasso bowed low. The earl blushed. 

Lady Nora looked at her watch. 

‘Five o’clock !”’ she exclaimed, “and 
Aunt Mollie will be wanting her tea. The 
launch is at the stairs. Will you come, 
Bobby? And you, your eminence, will 
you honor me?” 

‘Not to-day, my lady,” replied the 
cardinal, “* but perhaps some other.” 

“To-morrow ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the cardinal. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Nora; “the 
launch will be at the landing at half-past 
four.” 

“Tsit an electrical contrivance?” asked 
the cardinal, with a smile. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Nora. 

“ Then,” said the cardinal, “ you need 
not send it. I will come in my barca. 
Electricity and the Church are not friend- 
ly. We have only just become reconciled 
to steam.” 

Lady Nora laughed. ‘“Good-by,” 
she said, “until to-morrow,” and again 
she made her courtesy. 

“Until to-morrow,”’ said the cardinal ; 
and he watched them down the aisle. 

‘“'Tomasso,” he said to the sacristan, 
“give me the turquoise cup.” 

Tomasso handed it to him, silent but 
wondering. 

“‘ Now lock the door,” said the cardinal, 
“and give me the key.” 

Tomasso complied. The cardinal put 
the cup under his robe and started down 
the aisle. 

‘“Tomasso,” he said, “you are now 
closed for the annual cleaning. You 
understand, do you not?” 

“Perfectly, your eminence,” replied 
Tomasso, and then he added—“when a 
stranger gives me two hundred and fifty 
lire it is time to lock my door.” 

The cardinal went out of the church, 
the turquoise cup under his cassock. He 
crossed the Piazza slowly, for he was both 
limping and thinking. He came to the 
shop of Testolini, the jeweler, under the 
North arcade, paused a moment, and 
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entered. The clerks behind the counters 
sprang to their feet and bowed low. 

“Signor Testolini?” asked the cardi- 
nal; “is he within ? ” 

“Yes, your eminence,” said the head 
clerk. ‘‘ He isin his bureau. I will sum- 
mon him.” 

“* No,” said the cardinal, “ if he is alone 
I will go in ;” and he opened the door at 
the back of the shop and closed it behind 
him. In ten minutes he came out again. 
Signor ‘Testolini followed, rubbing his 
hands and bowing at each step. 

‘Perfectly, your eminence,” he said. 
* T quite understand.” 

** ]t must be in my hands in ten days,”’ 
said the cardinal. 

“Ten days?” exclaimed Testolini, 
“impossible.” 

‘What is that strange word ? ” said the 
cardinal, “it must be a vulgarism of New 
Italy, that ‘impossible.’ I do not like it 
and I will thank you not to use it again 
when speaking to me. In ten days, 
Signor.” 

“Yes, your eminence,” said Testolini, 
“but it will be in the afternoon.” 

“In ten days,” said the cardinal, very 
quietly. 

“Yes, your eminence,” said Testolini. 

‘‘He looks like Napoleon,” whispered 
the head clerk to his neighbor. 

The cardinal went limping down the 
shop. He had almost reached the door 
when he stopped and spoke to a little man 
who stood behind the showcase in which 
are the enamels. 

“Ah, Signor!” he exclaimed, ‘ how 
come on the wife and baby ? I meant 
to see them this afternoon, but I was di- 
verted. I wish you to continue the same 
diet for them—take this’’—and he fum- 
bled in his pocket, but drew a blank. 

“ Signor Testolini,” he said to the master 
at his heels, “I find I have no money. 
Kindly loan me fifty lire. Here,” he said 
to the little man, and he slipped the money 
into his hand, “plenty of milk for the 
child ;”’ and he went out of the shop. 

“That was not like Napoleon,” said 
the head clerk ; and then he added, “oc- 
casionally one meets with a priest who 
rises superior to his profession.”’ 

The little man behind the enamel coun- 
ter said nothing, but he drew his hand 
across his eyes. 
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Tue following day was a busy one for 
the cardinal. While Piatro was shaving 
him he parcelled out the hours. 

“What time is it, Piatro ?”’ he asked. 

‘Three minutes past seven, your emi- 
nence.” 

“ Good,” said the cardinal; ‘at half- 
past I make my mass; at eight, I take 
my coffee; from eight to ten, my poor— 
by the way, Piatro, is there any money in 
the house ?”’ 

“Yes, your eminence,” said Piatro ; 
“there are eight hundred lire in your 
desk.” 

“Take fifty of them to Signor Testolini, 
in the Piazza, with my thanks,” said the 
cardinal, ‘“‘ and put the rest in my purse. 
Where was I, Piatro ?’ 

“Your eminence had reached ten 
o’clock,”’ replied Piatro. 

“ From ten to eleven,’”’ continued the 
cardinal, ‘audience for the laity ; from 
eleven to half-past, audience for the clergy ; 
half-past eleven, my egg and a salad. 
Keep all who look hungry, Piatro, and 
ask them to take déyeuner with me; at 
twelve, see the architect who is restoring 
the altar-rail at St. Margaret’s ; take time 
to write to the Superior at St. Lazaro in 
reference to the proof-sheets of the ‘Life 
of Eusebius’; from one to three, my 
poor—we must get some more money, 
Piatro ; from three to: four 

“There, your eminence! 
Piatro, ‘“ I have cut you.” 

“Yes,” said the cardinal; ‘I was 
about to mention it. Where was I ?” 

“Your eminence was at four o’clock,” 
replied Piatro. 

“Four o’clock already!” exclaimed 
the cardinal, “and nothing done; from 
four to half-past four, interview with the 
treasurer of the diocese. That’s a bad 
half-hour, Piatro. At half-past four I 
wish the barca to be at the landing. 
Have the men wear their least shabby 
liveries. I am to visit the English yacht 
that lies over by St. Giorgio. You must 
dress me in my best to-day.” 

“ Alas, your eminence,” 
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exclaimed 


said Piatro, 


‘your best cassock is two years old.” 
‘‘ How old is the one I wore yester- 
day?” asked the cardinal. 
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“Four years at least,” said Piatro. 
“You have your ceremonial dress, but 
nothing better for the street.”’ 

“ T caught a glimpse of myself in one 
of Testolini’s mirrors yesterday,” said the 
cardinal, ‘‘ and I thought I looked rather 
well.”’ 

‘* Your eminence,” said Piatro, “ you 
saw your face and not your coat.” 

‘« Piatro,”’ said the cardinal, rising, “‘ you 
should have turned your hand to diplo- 
macy; you would have gone far.” 

At half-past four o’clock the cardinal’s 
barca drew up to the mola. ‘The oarsmen 
were dressed in black, save that their sashes 
and stockings were scarlet. The bowman 
landed. It was as though a footman came 
off the box of a brougham and waited on 
the curb. While the figures on the clock- 
tower were still striking the half-hour, the 
cardinal came limping across the Piazza. 
The gondoliers at the mola took off their 
hats and drew up in two lines. ‘The car- 
dinal passed between them, looking each 
man in the face. He beckoned to one, 
who left the ranks and came up to him, 
awkward and sheepish. 

“Emilio,” said the cardinal, ‘I have 
arranged your matter. You are to pay four 
lire a week, and are to keep out of the 
wine-shops. Mind, now, no drinking.” To 
another he said, “ I have looked into your 
case, Marco. You are perfectly right. I 
have employed counsel for you. Attend 
to your business and forget your trouble. 
It is my trouble, now.” ‘Toa man to whom 
he beckoned next he spoke differently. 
“How dare you send me such a peti- 
tion?” he exclaimed. ‘It was false from 
beginning to end. You never served in the 
legion. ‘The woman you complain of is 
your lawful wife. You married her in 
Padua ten years ago. You have been im- 
prisoned for petit theft. You got your 
gondolier’s license by false pretences. 
Mark you, friends,” he said, turning, “here 
is one of your mates who will bear watch- 
ing. When he slips, come to me,” and he 
stepped into his barca. 

“To the English yacht,” he said. 

When they arrived they found the 
Tara dressed in flags, from truck to deck ; 
Lady Nora stood on the platform of the 
boarding stairs, and the crew were mus- 
tered amidships. 

“Your eminence,” cried Lady Nora, 
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“you should have a salute if I knew the 
proper number of guns.”’ 

“My dear lady,” said the cardinal, tak- 
ing off his hat, ‘the church militant does 
not burn gunpowder, it fights hand to 
hand. Come for me at six,” he said to his 
poppe. 

“ Surely,” said Lady Nora, “ you will 
dine with us. We have ices with the Papal 
colors, and we have a little box for Peter’s 
pence, to be passed with the coffee. I shall 
be much disappointed if you do not dine 
with us.” 

“ Wait!” called the cardinal to his 
barca. ‘The oarsmen put about. “ Tell 
Piatro,’’ he said, ‘‘ to feed the pigeons as 
usual. ‘Tell him to lay crumbs on the 
balcony railing, and if the cock bird is 
too greedy, to drive him away and give 
the hen an opportunity. Come for me at 
nine.” 

“Thank you,” said Lady Nora ; ‘ your 
poor are now provided for.”’ 

“Alas, no,” said the cardinal; “ my 
pigeons are my aristocratic acquaintance. 
They would leave me if I did not feed 
them. My real poor have two legs, like 
the pigeons, but God gave them no feath- 
ers. ‘They are the misbegotten, the mal- 
adroit, the unlucky—I stand by that word 
—the halt, the blind, those with consciences 
too tender to make their way, reduced gen- 
tlefolk, those who have given their lives for 
the public good and are now forgotten, 
all these are my poor, and they honor me 
by their acquaintance. My pigeons fly 
to my balcony. My poor never come 
near me. I am obliged, humbly, to go to 
them.” 

“ Will money hel 
Nora; ‘I have a balance at my banker’s. 

“ No, no, my lady,” said the cardinal ; 
“ money can no more buy off poverty than 
it can buy off the bubonic plague. Both 
are diseases. God sent them and He 
alone can abate them. At His next com- 
ing there will be strange sights. Some 
princes and some poor men will be aston- 
ished.” 

Just then, a woman, short, plump, red- 
cheeked and smiling, came toward them. 
She was no longer young, but she did not 
know it. 

“ Your eminence,” said Lady Nora, “I 
present my aunt, Miss O’ Kelly.” 

Miss O’ Kelly sank so low that her skirts 
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made what children call “a cheese” on 
the white deck. 

“Your imminence,” she said, slowly 
rising, “sure this is the proud day for 
Nora, the Tara, and meself.”’ 

‘And for me, also,” said the cardinal. 
“ From now until nine o’clock I shall air 
my English speech, and I shall have two 
amiable and friendly critics to correct my 
mistakes.” 

** Ah, your imminence,” laughed Miss 
O’ Kelly, “ I don’t speak English. I speak 
County Clare.” 

“County Clare !’’ exclaimed the car- 
dinal; “then you know Ennis? - Fifty 
odd years ago there was a house, just out 
of the town of Ennis, with iron gates and 
a porter’s lodge. The Blakes lived there.” 

‘‘T was born in that house,”’ said Miss 
O’Kelly. “It was draughty, but it al- 
ways held a warm welcome.” 

“T do not remember the draught,” said 
the cardinal, “‘ but I do remember the wel- 
come. When I was an undergraduate at 
Oxford, I made a little tour of Ireland, 
during a long vacation. I had letters from 
Rome. One of them was to the chapter 
at Ennis. A young priest took me to that 
house. I went back many times. There 
was a daughter and there were several 
strapping sons. The boys did nothing, 
that I could discover, but hunt and shoot. 
They were amiable, however. ' The daugh- 
ter hunted, also, but she did many other 
things. She kept the house, she visited the 
poor, she sang Irish songs to perfection, and 
she flirted beyond compare. She had hair 
so black that Ican give you no notion of its 
sheen; and eyes as blue as our Venetian 
skies. Hername was Nora—Nora Blake. 
She was the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen—until yesterday.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed Miss 
O’ Kelly. 

‘“ My grandmother,” said Lady Nora. 

The cardinal drew a breath so sharp 
that it was almost a sob, then he took 
Lady Nora’s hand. 

‘“« My child,” he said, “‘ I am anold man. 
I am threescore years and ten, and six 
more, and you bring back to me the hap- 
piest days of my youth. You are the 
image of Nora Blake, yes, her very image. 
I kiss the images of saints every day,” he 
added, “ why not this one ?”’ and he bent 
and kissed Lady Nora’s hand. 
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There was so much solemnity in the act 
that an awkward pause might have fol- 
lowed it had not Miss O’ Kelly been Irish. 

‘Your imminence,” she said, “since 
you’ve told us your age, I’ll tell you mine. 
I’m two-and-twenty and I’m mighty tired 
of standin’, Let’s go aft and have our 
tay.” 

They had taken but a few steps when 
Lady Nora, noticing the cardinal’s limp, 
drew his arm through her own and sup- 
ported him. 

“T know the whole story,” she whis- 
pered. ‘You loved my grandmother.” 

“ Ves,”’ said the cardinal, “ but I was 
unworthy.” 


’ 


IV 


Tuey had their tea, two white-clad 
stewards serving them. The cardinal 
took a second cup and then rose and went 
to the side. He crumbled a biscuit along 
the rail. 

“T have often wondered,”’ he said, “ if 
my pigeons come for me or my crumbs. 
Nora Blake used to say that her poor were 
as glad to see her without a basket as 
with one. But she wasa saint. She saw 
things more clearly than it is given to us 
to see them.” 

The women looked at each other, in si- 
lence. 

“ No,” said the cardinal, after an inter- 
val, “they do not come ; they are as sat- 
isfied with Piatro’s crumbs as with mine. 
Love is not a matter of the stomach;” 
and he brushed the crumbs overboard. 
“Perhaps the fishes will get them,” he 
added, ‘“‘ and they will not know whence 
they came. Anonymous charity,” he 
continued, coming back to his chair, “is 
the best. It curbs the pride of the giver 
and preserves the pride of the recipient. 
Open giving is becoming a trade. It is 
an American invention. Very rich men 
in that country offer so much for an ob- 
ject—a college—a hospital—a library—if 
someone else will giveso much. The offer 
is printed in the newspapers of the land 
and its originator reaps much—what is the 
word I wish? —acclaim? no; kudos? 
no ;—-ah, yes, advertisement ; that is the 
word. ‘Thank God that charity does not 
thus masquerade in Italy. ‘There are men 
here, in poor old Venice, who give half 
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their goods to feed the poor. Are their 
names published? No. ‘The newspapers 
reason thus—‘here is a gentleman ; let 
us treat him as one.” We have no pro- 
fessional philanthropists in Italy. After 
all,” he added, “ mere giving is the lowest 
form of charity. If all the wealth of the 
world were divided the world would be 
debauched. Binding up wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine, bringing the wronged 
man to an inn, giving him your compan- 
ionship, your sympathy, so that he shows 
his heart to you and lets you heal its 
bruises—that is your true charity.” 
“That’s what I’m telling Nora,’ ex- 
claimed Miss O’Kelly; “she’s forever 
drawing checks. ‘There was my nephew, 
Nora’s cousin, Phelim. He gave away 
all he had. He gave it to the piquet 
players in the Kildare Club. ‘Aunt 
Molly,’ he said to me, ‘ piquet has cost me 
£15,000, and I am just beginning to learn 
the game. Now that! know it a bit, no 
one will play with me. Your bread cast 
on the waters may come back, but it’s ten 
to one it comes back mouldy, from the 
voyage.’ Phelim isthe flower of the family, 
your imminence. He is six foot three. 
He was out twice before he was two-and- 
twenty. The first time was with Liften- 
nant Doyle of the Enniskellins. ”I'was 
about a slip of a girl that they both fancied. 
The Liftennant fired at the word and 
missed. ‘Try your second barrel,’ called 
Phelim, ‘I’m still within bonds ’—(that’s 
pigeon shootin’ talk, your imminence). 
The Liftennant laughed and the two went 
off to the club, arm in arm, and _ they 
stayed there two days. ‘There’s waiters 
in the club yet, that remembers it. ‘The 
next time Phelim was out, ’twas with a 
little attorney man from Cork, named 
Crawford. ‘There was no girl this time ; 
’twas more serious ; ’twas about a horse 
Phelim had sold, and the little attorney- 
man had served a writ, and Phelim went 
down to Cork and pulled the little man’s 
nose. Whin the word was given the at- 
torney-man fired’ and nicked Phelim’s 
ear. Phelim raised his pistol, slow as 
married life, and covered the little man. 
‘Take off your hat!’ called Phelim. The 
little man obeyed, white as paper, and 
shakin’ like a leaf. ‘ Was the horse sound ?’ 
called Phelim. ‘ He was,’ said the little 
man. ‘Was he six years old?’ called 
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Phelim, ‘At least,’ said the little man. 
‘None of your quibbles,’ called Phelim. 
‘He was six, to a minute,’ said the little 
man, looking into the pistol. ‘Was he 
chape at the price?’ asked Phelim. ‘ He 
was a gift,’ said the attorney. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ says Phelim, ‘ you have heard this 
dyin’ confession—we will now seal it,’ 
and he sent a bullet through the attorney- 
man’s hat. I had it all from Dr. Clancey, 
who was out with them. They sent Phe- 
lim to Parliament after that, but he took 
the Chiltern Hundreds and came home. 
He said his duties interfered with the snipe- 
shootin’. You'd like Phelim, your immi- 
nence.” 

“JT am sure I should,” said the car- 
dinal. 

‘““He’s in love with Nora,’”’ said Miss 
O’ Kelly. 

“Ah,” said the cardinal, ‘I spoke too 
quickly.” 

Meanwhile the shadows began to creep 
across the deck. ‘The cardinal rose from 
his chair. 

“ At what hour do you dine? ”’ he asked. 

“‘T made the hour early when I heard 
you order your barca for nine,’ said 
Lady Nora; ‘I said half-past seven.” 

“ Then,” said the cardinal, ‘I should 
excuse you, but I do it reluctantly. Iam 
keeping you from your toilette.”’ 

Miss O’Kelly laughed. ‘Your immi- 
nence,”’ she said, ‘‘ when a woman reaches 
my age it takes her some time to dress. 
I told you I was two-and-twenty. It will 
take my maid nearly an hour to make 
me look it,’ and, with a courtesy, she 
went below. 

Lady Nora stayed behind. ‘ Your 
eminence,” she said, ‘the evening will 
be fine; shall we dine on deck?” 

“That will be charming,” said the car- 
dinal. 

“Whenever you wish to go to your 
room,” said Lady Nora, ‘‘you have but 
to press this button, and the head stew- 
ard will come.” She still loitered. “I 
think it very likely,’”’ she said, hesitating, 
“that the Earl of Vauxhall will drop in; 
he often does. I should have mentioned 
it before, but I was so delighted at your 
staying that I forgot all about him.” 

“My dear lady,” said the cardinal, 
“to supplant the Earl of Vauxhall in your 
thoughts is great honor.” 


She looked at him quickly, blushed, 
cast down her eyes, and began, nervously, 
to play with a gold boat-whistle that hung 
at her belt. When she had exhausted the 
possibilities of the whistle she looked up 
again, and the cardinal saw that there 
were tears upon her cheeks. When she 
knew that he had seen them she disre- 
garded them, and threw up her head, 
proudly. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think of him far 
too often; so often that it makes me 
angry, it makes me ashamed. He is an 
earl ; he is tall and straight and beauti- 
ful and clean, and—he loves me—I know 
it,’ she exclaimed, her face illumined; 
‘but why,’’ she went on, “should I give 
myself to him on these accounts? Why 
should he not earn me? Why does he 
compel me to so one-sided a bargain? I, 
too, am tall and straight and clean, and 
not ill-favored, and, in addition, I have 
that curse of unmarried women—I have 
money. Why does he not do something 
to even up the transaction? Why does he 
not write a page that someone will read? 
Why does he not write a song that some- 
one will sing? Why does he not do some- 
thing that will make the world call me his 
wife, instead of calling him my husband? 
The other day, when he and love were 
tugging at me, I told him I would marry 
him if he brought me the turquoise cup. 
It was an idle thing to say, but what I 
say I stand by. I shall never marry him 
unless he brings it to me. You know us 
Irish women. We have our hearts to con- 
tend with, but we keep our word. I set 
my lord a trivial task. If he really wants 
me he will accomplish it. I am not dear 
at the price.” 

“ With true love,” said the cardinal, “I 
do not think there is any question of price. 
It is an absolute surrender, without terms. 
I say this guardedly, for 1 am no expert 
as to this thing called human love. I rec- 
ognize that it is the power that moves the 
world but, for more than fifty years, I have 
tried to forget the world.” 

“Yes,” cried Lady Nora, “ and, but for 
a cruel mistake, you would have married 
my grandmother.” 

“Yes,” said the cardinal, “but for a 
cruel mistake.” 

“The mistake was hers ?”’ exclaimed 
Lady Nora. 
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The cardinal threw up his hands. “It 
was a mistake,” he said, “‘ and it was buried 
fifty years ago. Why dig it up?” 

“Forgive me,’’ said Lady Nora, and 
she started toward the hatch. 

“ My child,” said the cardinal, “you 
say that you will not marry his lordship 
unless he brings you the cup. Do you 
hope that he will bring it ?”’ 

She looked at him a moment, the red 
and white roses warring in her cheeks. 
“Yes,” she said, “I hope it, for I love 
him,” and she put her hands to her face 
and ran below. 

“Tf the earl is the man I take him to 
be,’”’ said the cardinal to himself, ‘‘ I fear 
that I am about to shut my eyes to a 
felony,”’ and he pressed the electric but- 
ton at his side. The head steward ap- 
peared so quickly that he overheard the 
cardinal say——“‘I certainly should have 
done it, at his age.” 


V 


AT six bells there was a tap on the car- 
dinal’s door. 

““Come in,” he said. 

The head steward entered. He ‘had 
exchanged the white duck of the afternoon 
for the black of evening. He was now 
the major-domo. He wore silk stockings 
and about his neck was a silver chain, and 
at the end of the chain hung a key. 

‘Your eminence’s servant has come on 
board,” he said. 

“ Piatro?”’ asked the cardinal. 

“T do not know his name,’ said the 
steward, “but he is most anxious to see 
your eminence.” 

“Let him come in at once,” said the 
cardinal. The steward backed out, bow- 
ing. 

“There was a loud knock upon the 
door. Enter,” said the cardinal. Piatro 
came in. He carried a portmanteau. 

“What is it?” exclaimed the cardinal. 
“Ts anyone dying? Am I needed?” 

“No, your eminence,” said Piatro, “ the 
public health is unusually good. I have 
come to dress you for dinner with the 
English.” 

“ They are not English,’ 
dinal, “they are Irish.”’ 

“Tn that event,” said Piatro, ‘“ you will 
do as you are.” 


’ 


said the car- 


“No,” laughed the cardinal, “since you 
have brought my finery I will put it on.” 

Piatro opened the portmanteau with a 
sigh. ‘I thought they were English,” he 
said. ‘“ The Irish are as poor as the Ital- 
ians. If I dress your eminence as I had 
intended they will not appreciate it.” 

“Do not fear,’”’ said the cardinal. “Do 
your best.”’ 

At seven bells there was another knock 
at the cardinal’s door. Piatro opened it. 

‘Shall dinner be served, your emi- 
nence?” asked the head steward. 

“Whenever the ladies are ready,” re- 
plied the cardinal. 

“They are already on deck, your emi- 
nence.”’ 

“ At once, then,” said the cardinal, and 
he went up the companion-way, leaning on 
Piatro’s arm. The after-deck was lighted 
by scores of incandescent lamps, each 
shaded by a scarlet silken flower. The 
table stood, white and cool, glittering with 
silver and crystal. In its centre was a 
golden vase, and in the vase were four 
scarlet roses. The deck was covered with 
a scarlet carpet, a strip of which ran for- 
ward to the galley-hatch, so that the ser- 
vice might be noiseless. 

Lady Nora was dressed in white and 
wore no jewels. Miss O’Kelly was par- 
tially clad in a brocaded gown, cut as low 
as even the indiscretion of age permits. A 
necklace of huge yellow topazes empha- 
sized the space they failed to cover. 

The cardinal came into the glow of the 
lights. His cassock was black, but its 
hem, its buttons, and the pipings of its 
seams were scarlet ; so were his stockings ; 
so was the broad, silk sash that circled his 
waist ; so were the silk gloves, thrust un- 
der the sash; so was the birettina, the 
little skull-cap that barely covered his 
crown and left to view a fringe of white 
hair and the rebellious lock upon his fore- 
head. The lace at his wrists was Venice 
point. His pectoral cross was an antique 
that would grace the Louvre. Piatro had 
done his work well. 

The cardinal came into the zone of 
light, smiling. ‘Lady Nora,” he said. 
“Treland is the home of the fairies. 
When I was there I heard much of them. 
Early in the morning I saw rings in the 
dew-laden grass and was told that they 
had been made by the ‘little people,’ 
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dancing. You, evidently, have caught a 
fairy prince and he does your bidding. 
Within an hour you have converted the 
after-deck into fairy-land ; you have si 

Just then, out of the blue darkness that 
lay between the yacht and Venice, burst 
the lights of a gondola. They darted 
alongside and, a moment after, the Earl 
of Vauxhall came down the deck. 

“Serve at once,” whispered Lady Nora 
to the major-domo. 

“ Pardon me, your eminence,” she said, 
“you were saying ‘i 

“‘] was merely remarking,” said the 
cardinal, ‘‘ that you seem to have a fairy 
prince ready to do your bidding. Itseems 
that 1 was right. Here he is.”’ 

Lady Nora smiled. ‘ What kept you, 
Bobby,”’ she said, “ a business engagement, 
or did you fall asleep ?” 

‘“‘ Neither,” said the earl; “I lost a 
shirt-stud.”’ 

“Your eminence is served,’’ said the 
major-domo. 

They stood while the cardinal said 
grace, at the conclusion of which, all, ex- 
cept the earl, crossed themselves. 

‘Was it a valuable jewel, my lord ?” 
asked Miss O’ Kelly, in an interval of her 
soup. 

“No,” said the earl, ‘a poor thing, 
but mine own.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Miss 
O’ Kelly ; “did your man stale it ?”’ 

* Dear, no,”’ said the earl, *‘ it happened 
while I was putting on my shirt.” 

Miss O’Kelly blushed, mentally, and 
raised her napkin to her face. 

“It twisted out of my fingers,” contin- 
ued the earl, “and rolled away, some- 
where. I moved every piece of furniture 
in the room ; I got down on all fours and 
squinted along the floor; I went to the 
dressing table to look for another; my 
man, after putting out my things, had 
locked up everything and gone to his din- 
ner. I couldn’t dine with you, like free- 
dom, ‘ with my bosom bare’———” 

“‘No,’’said Miss O’ Kelly, glancing down 
at her topazes, “ you couldn’t do that.” 

“Certainly not,” said the earl, “ and so 
I put on my topcoat and went out to Tes- 
tolini’s in the Piazza, and bought a stud. 
I was lucky to find them open, for it was 
past closing time. They told methey were 
working late on a hurry order. I put the 
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stud in my shirt, raced across to the mola, 
jumped into a gondola, and here I am. 
Am I forgiven ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Nora, “you were 
only five minutes late and your excuse is, 
at least, ingenious. You could not have 
come unadorned.” 

“Unadorned!” exclaimed the earl; 
“it was a question of coming unfastened.” 

Piatro began to refill the cardinal’s 
glass, but his master stopped him.  Pia- 
tro bent and whispered. ‘The cardinal 
laughed. ‘“ Piatro tells me,” he said, ‘that 
this is better wine than that which I get 
at home and that I should make the most 
of it. The only difference I remark in 
wines is that some are red and some are 
white.” 

‘That minds me of one night when 
Father Flynn dropped in to dine,” said 
Miss O’ Kelly—*“ ’twas he had the wooden 
leg, you remember, Nora, dear—and he 
and Phelim sat so late that I wint in with 
fresh candles. ‘ I call that good whickey,’ 
says the father, as 1 came in. ‘ Good 
whiskey?’ exclaimed Phelim, ‘did ever 
you see any whiskey that was dad.’ ‘ Now 
that you mintion it,’ says his riverince, 
‘I never did; butI’ve seen some that was 
scarce.’ ‘ Another bottle, Aunt Molly,’ 
says Phelim, ‘his riverince has a hollow 
leg.’ When I came back with the bottle 
they were talking to a little, wild gossoon 
from the hills. He was barefooted, bare- 
headed, and only one suspinder was _be- 
tween him and the police. ‘Is your 
mother bad ?’ askedhis riverince. ‘ Doch- 
tor says she’ll die afore mornin’,’ says the 
gossoon. ‘Will you lind me a horse, 
Phelim ?’ asked his riverince. ‘You 
ride a horse, with that leg!’ says Phelim. 
‘No, I’ll drive you, in the cart ;’ and he 
went off to the stables. In five minutes 
he came back with the dog-cart and the 
gray mare. His riverince got up, with 
the aid of a chair, the little gossoon 
climbed up behind, and the gravel flew as 
the gray mare started. They wint a mat- 
ter of ten rods and then I saw the lamps 
again. They had turned, and they stopped 
before the porch—the gray mare on her 
haunches. ‘Phelim,’ I says, ‘what ails 
you, you’ve a light hand whin your sober.’ 
His riverince leaned over and whispered 
—‘the oil cruet, Miss Molly, and don’t 
let the gossoon see it.’ I wint in, came 
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out with the cruet in a paper, and handed 
it to him. ‘All right, Phelim,’ he says, 
and the gray mare started. At six in the 
mornin’ I heard the gravel crunch, and I 
wint to the door. ‘There stood the gray 
mare, her head down, and her tail bobbin’. 
‘ You've over-driven her, Phelim,’ says I. 
‘ Perhaps,’ says he, ‘but I knew you were 
sittin’ up for me. The curse of Ireland,’ 
says he, ‘is that her women sit up for her 
men.’ ‘ How is the poor woman?’ I 
says. ‘She’s dead,’ says Phelim; ‘ Father 
Flynn is waiting for the neighbors to come.’ 
‘And the little gossoon ?’ says I. Phelim 
leaned down from the dog-cart ; ‘ Aunt 
Molly,’ says he, ‘we can’t afford to keep 
what we have already, can we ?’ ‘ No,’ 
says I. ‘Thin,’ says Phelim, ‘we can justas 
well afford to keep one more ; so I told 
him to come to us, after the funeral.’”’ 

“I don’t quite follow that reasoning,’ 
said the earl. 

“IT am more sure than ever, that I 
should like Phelim,” said the cardinal. 
“Why do you not have him on ?” 

“ He’s six foot three,’ explained Miss 
O’Kelly ; “the yacht wouldn’t fit him. 
He couldn’t stand up, below. There is six 
foot seven between decks, but the electric 
lights project four inches. ‘Then the beds 
—there isn’t one more than six foot six. 
We had Phelim on board and tried him. 
He stayed one night. ‘Aunt Molly,’ he 
said, in the mornin’, ‘ Nora has a beauti- 
ful boat, plenty of towels, and a good 
cook. I should like to go with you, but 
I’m scared. I kept awake last night, 
with my knees drawn up, and all went 
well, but if ever I fall asleep and straight- 
en out, I’ll kick the rudder out of her.’ 
We couldn’t have Phelim aboard, your im- 
minence ; he’d cancel the marine insur- 
ance.” 

While Miss O’Kelly had been running 
on, the cardinal had been politely listen- 
ing. He had also been discreetly observ- 
ing. He had the attribute of politicians 
and ecclesiastics—he could exercise all 
his senses together. While he was smiling 
at Miss O’Kelly he had seen Lady Nora 
take from the gold vase one of the scar- 
let roses, press it, for an instant, to her 
lips and then, under cover of the table, 
pass it to the earl. He had seen the 
earl slowly lift the rose to his face, feign- 
ing to scent it while he kissed it. He had 


seen quick glances, quivering lips that 
half whispered, half kissed ; he had seen 
the wireless telegraphy of love flashing 
messages which youth thinks are in cipher, 
known only to the sender and the recipi- 
ent ; and he, while laughing, had tapped 
the wire and read the correspondence. 

“Tt is all over,” he said to himself. 
“ They are in love. ‘The little naked boy 
with the bow has hit them both.” 

Promptly at nine, Piatro announced the 
barca. The cardinal made his adieus. 
“« My lord,” he said, to the earl, “ if you 
are for the shore, I should be honored by 
your company.” 

“Thank you,” said the earl, “but I 
ordered my gondola at ten.”’ 

Lady Nora and the earl stood watch- 
ing the cardinal’s barca as it sped tow- 
ard Venice. It was soon lost in the night. 
Lady Nora’s hand rested upon the rail. 
The earl covered it with his own. She 
did not move. 

‘‘Have you bought the cup, Bobby,” 
she asked. 

‘‘ Not yet,” he answered, ‘but I shall 
have it. The treasury is closed for the 
annual cleaning.” 

“When you bring it,’”’ she said, “you 
will find me here. I should like you to 
give it me on the Tara. There is your 
gondola light. Aunt Molly seems to be 
asleep in her chair. You need not wake 
her to say good-night.” 

‘¢T sha’n’t,” said the earl. 

Her hand still rested upon the rail—his 
hand still covered hers. She was gazing 
across the harbor at the countless lights of 
Venice. The warm night breeze from 
the lagoon dimpled the waters of the harbor 
until the reflected lights began to tremble. 
There was no sound, save the tinkle of the 
water against the side and the faint cry of 
a gondolier, in the distance. 

‘“‘ Bobby,”’ said Lady Nora, finally, “ it 
is nice to be here, just you and I.” 

He made a quick motion to take her in 
his arms,.but she started back. ‘“ No, 
no,” she said, “ not yet ; not till you earn 
me. There may be many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and ’’—she put her fingers to her lips. 

Miss O’Kelly’s chin fell upon her to- 
pazes so sharply that she wakened with a 
start. 

“Nora, darlin’,” she cried, looking 
about her. 
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“ Here I am,” said Lady Nora, com- 
ing into the light. 

“Ah,” said her aunt, ‘“‘and Lord Rob- 
ert, too. I thought he had gone. I must 
have had forty winks.” 

“T was only waiting, 
“to bid you good-night.”’ 

“An Irishman,” said Miss O’Kelly, 
“would have taken advantage of me slum- 
bers, and would have kissed me hand.” 

“An Englishman will do it when you are 
awake,” said the earl. 

“ That’s nice,” said Miss O’Kelly ; 
‘“‘runawav home now, and get your beauty- 
sleep.” 


” 


said the earl, 


VI 


DuRnG the following week the cardinal 
was so occupied with his poor that he 
nearly forgot his rich. He saw the vacht 
whenever he took his barca at the mola, 
and once, when he was crossing the Rialto, 
he caught a glimpse of Lady Nora and 
her aunt, coming up the canal in their 
gondola. 

As for the earl, he haunted St. Mark’s. 
Many times each day he went to the treas- 
ury only to find it locked. ‘The sacristan 
could give him no comfort. ‘ Perhaps to- 
morrow, my lord,” he would say when the 
earl put his customary question ; “ it is 
the annual cleaning, and sometimes a jewel 
needs resetting, an embroidery to be re- 
paired—all this takes time—perhaps to- 
morrow. Shall I uncover the Palo d’Oro, 
my lord, or light up the alabaster column; 
they are both very fine?”’ And the earl 
would turn on his heel and leave the 
church, only to come back in an hour to 
repeat his question and receive his an- 
swer. 

One day the earl spoke out-—‘* Tomas- 
so,”’ he said, “ you are not a rich man, I 
take it?” 

“ My lord,” replied Tomasso, “I am 
inordinately poor. Are you about to 
tempt me? ” 

The earl hesitated, blushed, and fum- 
bled in his pocket. He drew out a hand- 
ful of notes. 

“Take these,” he said, ‘‘ and open the 
treasury.” 

“Alas, my lord,” said ‘Tomasso, ‘ my 
virtue is but a battered thing, but I must 
keep it. I have no key.” 


The earl went out and wandered 
through the arcades. He came upon 
Lady Nora and Miss O’Kelly. They 
were looking at Testolini’s shop-windows. 
Lady Nora greeted him with a nod— Miss 
O'Kelly with animation. 

“I’m havin’ a struggle with me con- 
science,”’ she said. 

So was the earl. 

“Do ye see that buttherfly? ” continued 
Miss O’Kelly, putting her finger against 
the glass; ‘it’s marked 200 lire, and 
that’s £8. I priced one in Dublin, just 
like it, and it was £300. ‘They don’t 
know the value of diamonds in Italy. 
I’ve £10 that I got from Phelim yester- 
day, in a letther. He says there’s been 
an Englishman at the Kildare Club for 
three weeks, who thought he could play 
piquet. Phelim is travellin’ on the Conti- 
nent. Now, the question in me mind is, 
shall I pay Father Flynn the £10 I prom- 
ised him, a year ago Easter, or shall I buy 
the buttherfly? It would look illigant, 
Nora, dear, with my blue bengaline.” 

Lady Nora laughed. ‘Iamsure, Aunt 
Molly,” she said, “that Phelim would 
rather you bought the butterfly. [’ll take 
care of your subscription to Father Flynn.” 

With an exclamation of joy, Miss 
O’ Kelly ran into the shop. 

“Nora,” said the earl, ‘‘ the treasury is 
still closed.”’ 

“ Oh,” said Lady Nora, ‘ why do you 
remind me of such tiresome things as the 
treasury 2 Didn’t you hear Aunt Molly 
say that Phelim is on the continent? I 
had a wire from him this morning. Read 
it ; it’s quite Irish,” 

She handed the earl a telegram. 

*« Shall I read it ?”’ he asked. 

“ Of course,” she answered. 

He read—“ I’m richer, but no shorter. 
Is there a hotel in Venice big enough to 
take me in ? Wire answer.—Phelim.”’ 

“Will you send this reply for me ?” 
she asked, when the earl had read Phe- 
lim’s telegram. 

“To be sure I will,” he said. 

“ How many words are there ?” she 
asked. ‘I'll pay for it.” 

Thus compelled, the earl read her an- 
swer— Come, rich or poor, long or short, 
come ; Nora.” 

The earl went off with the telegram, 
thinking. 
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The next afternoon the earl came out 
of the church—his fifth visit since ten 
o’clock—and there, near the fountain, 
were Lady Noraand her aunt. The earl 
marked them from the church steps. 
There was no mistaking Miss O’Kelly’s 
green parasol. 

This time Lady Nora met him with 
animation. She even came toward him, 
her face wreathed in smiles. 

“ Phelim has come!” she exclaimed. 

“ Quite happy—I’m sure,” said the earl. 
“ He’s prompt, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Nora, “ he’s always 
prompt. He doesn’t lose shirt-studs, and 
he never dawdles.”’ 

“ Ah! ” said the earl. 

“Here he comes!” exclaimed Lady 
Nora, and she began to wave her hand- 
kerchief. 

The earl turned and saw, coming from 
the corner by the clock-tower,a man. He 
had the shoulders of Hercules, the waist 
of Apollo, the legs of Mercury. When 
he came closer, hat in hand, the earl saw 
that he had curling chestnut locks, a beard 
that caressed his chin, brown eyes, and 
white teeth, for he was smiling. 

“ Nora,” he cried, as he came within 
distance, “‘ your friend the cardinal is a 
good one. Heputsonnoside. He had 
me up on the balcony, opened your 
letter, took out the check, and read the 
letter before even he looked at the stamped 
paper. When aman gets acheck ina 
letter and reads the letter before he looks 
at the check, he shows breedin’.”’ 

“The Earl of Vauxhall,” said Lady 
Nora, “I present Mr. Phelim Blake.” 

The two men nodded ; the earl, guard- 
edly ; Phelim, with a smile. 

‘“] think, my lord,” said Phelim, “ that 
you are not in Venice for her antiquities. 
No more am I. I arrived this mornin’ 
and I’ve been all over the place already. 
I was just thinkin’ that time might hang. 
Twice a day I’ve to go out to the yacht 
to propose to Nora. Durin’ the intervals 
we might have a crack at piquet.”’ 

The earl was embarrassed. He was not 
accustomed to such frankness. He was 
embarrassed also by the six feet three of 
Phelim. He, himself, was only six feet. 

“T do not know piquet,” he said. 

“ Ah,” said Phelim, “ it cost me much 
to learn what I know of it, and I will 


gladly impart that little for the pleasure of 
your companionship. I will play you for 
love.” 

The earl took counsel with himself— 
*“* So long as he is playing piquet with me,”’ 
he said to himself, “ so long he cannot be 
making love to Nora.”’ 

“* How long will it take me to learn the 
game?” he asked. 

‘As long,” answered Phelim, “as you 
have ready money. When you begin to 
give due bills you have begun to grasp the 
rudiments of the game.” 

“Then,” said the earl, “I shall be an 
apt pupil, for I shall give an I. O. U. the 
first time I lose.” 

“In piquet,” said Phelim, squaring him- 
self, and placing the index finger of his 
right hand in his left hand, after the man- 
ner of the didactic, “the great thing is the 
discard, and your discard should be gov- 
erned by two considerations—first, to bet- 
ter your own hand, and second, to cripple 
your opponent’s. Your moderate player 
never thinks of this latter consideration. 
His only thought is to better his own hand. 
He never discards an ace. ‘The mere size 
of it dazzles him, and he will keep aces 
and discard tens, forgetting that you can- 
not have a sequence of more than four 
without a ten, and that you can have one 
of seven without the ace, and that a king 
is as good as an ace, if the latter is in the 
discard. I am speakin’ now,” continued 
Phelim, “ of the beginner. Let us suppose 
one who has spent £1,000 on the game, 
and is presumed to have learned some- 
thin’ for his money. His fault is apt to 
be that he sacrifices too much that he may 
count cards. I grant you that you cannot 
count sixty or ninety if your opponent has 
cards, but you may, if cards are tied. 
When I was a beginner I used to see Col- 
onel Mellish make discards, on the mere 
chance of tyin’ the cards, that seemed to 
me simply reckless. I soon discovered, 
however, that they were merely scientific. 
One more thing—always remember that 
there is no average card in a piquet pack. 
The average is half-way between the ten- 
spot and the knave. Now, what are the 
chances of the junior hand discardin’ a 
ten and drawin’ a higher card? In the 
Kildare Club they are understood to be 
23¢ to 1 against, although Colonel Mellish 
claims they are 25g to1. The colonel is 
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an authority, but I think he is a trifle pes- 
simistic. He fu 

“ There, Phelim,”’ said Lady Nora, “I 
think that is enough for the first lesson. 
We dine at eight. If Lord Vauxhall has 
nothing better to do perhaps he will come 
with you.” 

‘“* We'll dine on deck, Phelim, dear,” 
said Miss O’Kelly. ‘ You won’t have to 
go below.” 





Vil 


THE next morning the earl went to the 
church, as usual. He had not slept well. 
The advent of Phelim had set him to 
thinking. Here was a rival; and a dan- 
gerous one. He admitted this grudg- 
ingly, for an Englishman is slow to see a 
rival in a foreigner, and who so foreign 
as an Irishman? 

At dinner, on the yacht, the night be- 
fore, Phelim had been much in evidence. 
His six feet three had impressed the earl’s 
six feet. Phelim had been well dressed. 
“Confound him,” thought the earl, “he 
goes to Poole, or Johns & Pegg. Why 
doesn’t he get his clothes at home?” 
Then Phelim had talked much, and he had 
talked well. He had told stories at which 
the earl had been compelled to laugh. 
He had related experiences of his home- 
life, of the peasants, the priests, the clubs, 
hunting and shooting; his brief stay in 
Parliament ; what he had seen in Venice 
during the last few days, and, when din- 
ner was over, Lady Nora, who had been 
all attention, said : “Sing for us, Phelim,”’ 
and they had gone below, Phelim stoop- 
ing to save his head ; and he had struck 
those mysterious chords upon the piano, 
by way of prelude, that silence talk, that 
put the world far away, that set the men 
to glancing at the women, and the women 
to glancing at the floor and making sure 
of their handkerchiefs, and then—he had 
sung. 

How can one describe a song? As 
well attempt to paint a perfume. 

When Phelim finished singing Miss 
O’Kelly went over and kissed him, and 
Lady Nora went away, her eyes glis- 
tening. 

The earl remembered all these things 
as he went up the aisle. He had passed 
that way five times each day for nine 


days. He came to the door of the treas- 
ury, thinking, not of Nora, but of Phelim 
—and the door was open. 

He went in. The gorgeous color of 
the place stopped him, just inside the 
door. He saw the broidered vestments 
upon which gold was the mere back- 
ground; jacinths were the stamens of the 
flowers, and pierced diamonds were the 
dewdrops on their leaves ; he saw the chal- 
ices and patens of amethyst and jade, the 
crucifixes of beaten gold, in which rubies 
were set solid, as if they had been floated 
on the molten metal; he saw the seven- 
light candelabrum, the bobéches of which 
were sliced emeralds, and then his eyes, 
groping in this wilderness of beauty, light- 
ed on the turquoise cup. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, ‘she is 
right. She is selling herself for the most 
beautiful thing in the world. To steal it 
is a crime like Cromwell’s—too great to 
be punished,” and he put out his hand. 

Then, with the cup and Nora within his 
reach, he heard a still, small voice, and his 
hand fell. 

He began to argue with his conscience. 
“Who owns this cup?” he asked. ‘“ No 
one. The cardinal said it had been 
stolen. He said no one could sell it be- 
cause no one could give title. Why, then, 
is it not mine as well as anyone’s? If 
I take it, whom do I wrong? Great men 
have never let trifles of right and wrong 
disturb their conduct. Who would ever 
have won a battle if he had taken thought 
of the widows ? Who would ever have 
attained any great thing if he had not de- 
spised small things ?”’ and he put out his 
hand again ; and then came surging into 
his mind the provisions of that code which 
birth, associations, his’ school life, and, 
most of all, his mother, had taught him. 
What would they say and do at his clubs ? 
Where, in all the world, could he hide 
himself, if he did this thing? He turned 
and fled, and, running down the church 
steps, he came face to face with Lady 
Nora and Phelim. They were laughing 
gayly ; but, when they saw the earl’s 
face, their laughter ceased. 

“ Have you seen a ghost, my lord?” 
asked Phelim. 

The earl did not answer ; he did not 
even hear. He stood gazing at Lady 
Nora. For one brief moment, when he 
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stood before the cup, he had questioned 
whether a woman who would impose such 
a condition could be worth winning ; and 
now, before her, her beauty overwhelmed 
him. He forgot Phelim ; he forgot the 
passers-by ; he forgot everything, except 
the woman he loved—the woman he had 
lost. 

“Nora,” he said, “I give you back 
your promise. I cannot give you the 
cup.” 

The color left her cheeks and her hands 
flew up to her heart—she gazed at him 
with love and pity in her eyes, and then, 
suddenly, her cheeks flamed, her white 
teeth pressed her lower lip, her little foot 
stamped upon the pavement. 

“ Very well,” she said, “I regret hav- 
ing given you so much trouble ;” and she 
went toward the landing. She took three 
steps and then turned. The two men 
stood as she had left them. 

“Phelim,” she said, smiling, “ you 
would do something for me, if I were to 
ask you, would you not ?” 

“Try me,’”’ said Phelim. ‘“ Would you 
like the campanile for a paper-weight ?” 

“No,” she said, “not that, but some- 
thing else. Come here.” 

He went to her, and she whispered in 
his ear. 

“T’ll bring it you in half an hour, 
aboard the yacht,’’ said Phelim, and he 
started across the Piazza. 

Lady Nora went on toward the land- 
ing. The earl stood watching her. She 
did not look back. ‘The earl looked up 
at the clock-tower. ‘In half an hour,” 
he said to himself, ‘ he will bring it to 
her, aboard the yacht ;” and he turned 
andre-entered thechurch. He went up the 
aisle, nodded to the sacristan, entered the 
treasury, took the turquoise cup, came out 
with itin his hand, nodded again to the 
sacristan, went down the steps, crossed 
the Piazza, ran down the landing-stairs, 
and jumped into a gondola. 

“To the English yacht!” he cried. 

He looked at his watch. ‘It seems,” 
he said to himself, “ that one can join the 
criminal classes in about six minutes. I’ve 
twenty-four the start of Phelim. 

They came alongside the Tara, and 
the earl sprang up the ladder. 

“Lady Nora?” he asked of the quar- 
termaster. 


“She is below, my lord. She has just 
come aboard, and she left orders to show 
you down, my lord.” 

“ Me ?” exclaimed the earl. 

“She didn’t name you, my lord ;”’ said 
the quartermaster, ‘‘ what she said was—‘a 
gentleman will come on board soon ; show 
him below.’” 

The earl speculated a moment as to 
whether he were still a gentleman, and 
then went down the companion-way. He 
came to thesaloon. The door was open. 
He lookedin. Lady Nora was seated at 
the piano, but her hands were clasped in 
her lap. Her head was bent and the earl 
noticed, for the thousandth time, how the 
hair clustered in her neck and framed the 
little, close-set ear. He saw the pure out- 
lines of her shoulders ; beneath the bench, 
he saw her foot in its white shoe ; he saw, 
or felt, he could not have told you which, 
that here was the one woman in all this 
great world. ‘To love her was a distinc- 
tion. Tosin for her was a dispensation. 
To achieve her was a coronation. 

He tapped on the door. ‘The girl did 
not turn, but she put her hands on the 
keys quickly, as if ashamed to have them 
found idle. 

“ Ah, Phelim,” she said, “‘ you are more 
than prompt; you never keep one wait- 
ing,” and she began to play very softly. 

The earl was embarrassed. Despite 
his crime, he still had breeding left him, 
and he felt compelled to make his presence 
known. He knocked again. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Phelim,” she said ; 
‘this is my swan-song; listen ;’’ and she 
began to sing. She sang bravely, at first, 
with her head held high, and then, sud- 
denly, her voice began to falter. 

“Ah, Phelim, dear,’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve 
lost my love ; I’ve lost my love ;” and she 
put her hands to her face and fell to sob- 
bing. 

“Nora!” said the earl. It was the 
first word he had spoken, and she raised 
her head, startled. 

“Here is the cup, Nora,”’ he said. 

She sprang to her feet and turned to 
him, tears on her cheeks, but a light in 
her eyes such as he had never seen. 

“Oh, my love,” she cried, “I should 
have known you'd bring it.” 

“Ves,” he said, “you should have 
known.” 
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She stood, blushing, radiant, eager, 
waiting. 

He stood in the doorway, pale, quiet, 
his arms at his side, the cup in his hand. 

“ Nora,” he said, “ I’ve brought you 
the cup, but I do not dare to give it to 
you. I stole it.” 

“What ?”’ she cried, running toward 
him. She stopped suddenly and began 
to laugh—a pitiful little laugh, pitched in 
anunnatural key. ‘You shouldn’t fright- 
en me like that, Bobby,” she said ; “it 
isn’t fair.”’ 

“Tt is true,’ 
thief.” 

She looked at him and saw that he was 
speaking the truth. 

“No,” she cried, “ ’tis I am the thief, 
not you. The cardinal warned me that 
I wascompelling you tothis, and I laughed 
athim. I thought that you would achieve 
the cup, if you cared for me; that you 
would render some service to the State 
and claim it as your reward—that you 
would make a fortune, and buy it—that 
you would make friends at the Vatican— 
that you would build churches, found hos- 
pitals, that even the Holy Father might 
ask you to name something within his gift 
—lI thought of a thousand schemes, such 
as one reads of—but I never thought you 
would take it. No, no; I never thought 
that.” 

“ Nora,” said the earl, “I didn’t know 
how to do any of those things, and I 
didn’t have time to learn.” 

“T would have waited for you, always,’ 
she said. 

“1 didn’t know that,” said the earl. 

“T hoped you didn’t,”’ said Lady Nora. 
“Come!” and she sprang through the 
door. ‘The earl followed her. They ran 
up the companion-way, across the deck, 
down the boarding-stairs. The earl’s 
gondola was waiting. 

“To the mola in five minutes,’’ cried 
Lady Nora to the poppe, “ and you shall 
be rich.” 

They went into the little cabin. The 
earl still held the cup in his hand. They 
sat far apart—each longing to comfort the 
other—each afraid to speak. Between 
them was a great gulf fixed—the gulf of 
sin and shame. 

Half-way to the landing, they passed 
Phelim’s gondola, making for the yacht. 


’ 


said the earl; “I am a 


J 


’ 


The cabin hid them and he passed in si- 
lence. 

“T sent him for some bon-bons,” said 
Lady Nora. ‘“Idid it to make you 
jealous.” 

They reached the mola in less than five 
minutes and Lady Nora tossed her purse 
to the oarsmen, and sprang out. 

“Put the cup under your coat,’’ she 
said. The earl obeyed. He had stolen 
it openly. He brought it back hidden. 
They crossed the Piazza as rapidly as they 
dared, and entered the church. ‘The sac- 
ristan greeted them with a smile and led 
the way to the treasury. 

“They haven’t missed it yet, 
pered Lady Nora. 

The sacristan unlocked the outer and 
the inner door, bowed, and left them. 

Lady Nora seized the cup and ran to 
its accustomed shelf. She had her hand 
outstretched to replace it, when she ut- 
tered a cry. 

“What is it ?”’ exclaimed the earl. 

She did not answer, but she pointed, 
and the earl, looking where she pointed, 
saw, on the shelf—the turquoise cup. 

They stared at the cup on the shelf— 
at the cup in Lady Nora’s hand—and at 
each other—dumfounded. 

They heard a limping step on the pave- 
ment and the cardinal came in. His face 
was very grave, but his voice was very 
gentle. 

“« My children,” he said, “I prayed God 
that you would bring back the cup, but, 
mea culpa, \ lacked faith, and dared not 
risk the original. Would God let Nora 
Blake’s granddaughter make shipwreck ? 
The cup you have, my child, is but silver- 
gilt and glass, but it may serve, some other 
day, to remind you of thisday. Look at 
it when your pride struggles with your 
heart. Perhaps the sight of it may 
strengthen you. ‘Take it, not as the pres- 
ent of a cardinal, or an archbishop, but as 
the wedding-gift of an old man who once 
was young, and once knew Nora Blake.” 

“A wedding-gift ?”” exclaimed Lady 
Nora. ‘What man would ever marry 
such a wretch as I ?” 

“Nora !”’ cried the earl ; and he held 
out his arms. 

“ My pigeons are waiting for me,’”’ said 
the cardinal; and he went away, limp- 
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A FORGOTTEN PILGRIMAGE 


By Ernest C. Peixotto 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S DRAWINGS 


In the southwest of France, between 
the broad valley where the Dordogne rolls 
its smiling waters and that in which the 
Lot describes its long 
meanders, stretches a 
great arid plateau—a 
plain of rocky debris, 
riddled with holes and 
crevices — monoto- 
nous, sad, devoid of 
vegetation except for 
here and there a stunt- 
ed oak, a pale birch- 
tree or bunches of wild 
thyme and heather. A 
strange plateau whose 
sole water-courses are 
underground rivers, 
only to be seen at the 
risk of one’s life by de- 
scending into deep 
caverns, some nearly 
three hundred feet 
deep. 

This rocky waste is 
called the Causse de 
Gramat. It is quite 
devoid of human hab- 
itation — here a little 
farm-house and there 
a primitive village, and 
if you asked how much  *«: 
the land was worth, ihe ik ~~ 
you would be an- 
swered, ‘**Oh, about 
two francs a dog’srun!”’ Its silence is that 
of the desert, save toward evening, when 
the stillness is broken by a long far-away 
rumbling. ‘Thissound, strange as the coun- 
try itself, is produced by the moving about 
of countless flocks of tawny-colored sheep, 
with manes like lions, who graze among 
the little patches of stubbly grass, carrying 
at their necks the eské//o—a heavy, cracked 
bell with a wild and uncouth note. 

The horizon of the Causse is boundless. 
Now and then a dolmen is encountered 











Crucifix in the Church of St. Sauveur. 


and makes us think, as the evening shad- 
ows thicken, that white-bearded Druids 
will still meet here, and in the pale light 
of the moon offer their 
sacrifices and sing their 
psalms. 

Suddenly, without a 
warning, in the midst 
of this wilderness, a 
chasm yawns at our 
feet—a huge canon 
opens in the granite 
rock, and a picture 
without a parallel is 
presented to our aston- 
ished eyes. Far below 
us is a shaded valley, 
verdant with soft 
grasses and wooded 
with sycamores and 
beeches — the quiet 
valley of Rocamadour, 
so deep and so narrow 
that only the sun of 
midday penetrates to 
its green fields, while 
its trees grow tall and 
slender in their effort 
to reach the life-giving 
rays. 

It is impossible to 
describe the sudden- 
~ ness of the transition, 
the surprise of this un- 
foreseen oasis after the 
barren stretches and the rocky reaches of 
the upper Causse. A river, the rippling 
Alzon, winds its long curves through this 
smiling valley, disappearing a moment 
under the briar-bushes, only to appear 
again farther on near the tall poplars and 
the dainty birches. But great cliffs hem 
in this charming Eden, and one precipit- 
ous rock, larger than all the rest, turns its 
scarred and battered face toward the ris- 
ing sun. 

Midway up its rugged sides clings a 
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mass of masonry, square, buttressed, with 
steep slate roofs—more a fortress than a 
church—the shrine of St. Amadour. No 
railroad’s shriek, no tourist’s caravan, 


The Chapels 


come to break the stillness of this far- 
away sanctuary, and its secret is to-day 
known only to the humble peasants who 
come to climb its holy stairs and bend the 
knee before the black virgin. 

This is Rocamadour, the oldest and 
once the most venerated pilgrimage in all 
of France, visited by St. Louis himself 
and many of his royal successors. By 
them its altars were enriched and its chap- 
els built, and pilgrims came in thousands 
to participate in its miracles. But suc- 
ceeding ages saw its glory fade, though 





even now, in our own generation, much 
has been done to restore its ancient gran- 
deur. 

A long, winding road gradually descends 
and brings us down from the 
level of the upper plateau to the 
village, which hugs the great 
rocks under the very founda- 
tion-stones of the sanctuaries. 
This road ends under a huge 
sycamore, whose base is en- 
circled by a broad stone seat 
and whose spreading branches 
shelter a mossy stone. crucifix. 
Here, in this little Adée, over- 
looking the valley, the*peasants 
gather in the cool of the after- 
noon, when the frowning moun- 
tains cast their long shadow far 
down over the valley. Here, 
too, is the blacksmith, and here 
we may see the patient oxen 
shod. We enter the town 
through a fortified gate—one 
of the four which still span the 
road—nay and once were its 
means of defence —and then 
find ourselves in the single vil- 
lage street, so narrow that two 
wagons could not pass, though 
such a necessity never arises in 
Rocamadour! A few little 
shops, a so-called café, a couple 
of comfortable hostelries con- 
tribute all the life there is in the 
little town. 

Midway between the two 
outer gates rises a broad stone 
staircase, which leads to the 
sanctuaries above. Many peni- 
tents climb all these two hun- 
dred steps on their knees re- 
peating an “Ave” at each 
genuflexion. We saw a party of six, five 
women and a man, doing this pious duty ; 
the women kneeling, but the man, too old 
and stiff to bend the knee, could but stand 
and join in the responses. 

A turn atthe top of the stairs, and we 
pass between rows of shops in which holy 
mementoes and souvenirs are sold. Now 
we find ourselves before a great Gothic 
doorway, with before it a group of beg- 
gars. A massive oaken double door, 
studded with huge nails and strengthened 
with bands of wrought iron, opens and 
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gives access to a second staircase, which 
tunnels its way under the dark founda- 
tion arches of one of the largest buildings. 
Venders of rosaries and crucifixes sit up- 
on the steps, knitting or talking to the 
pilgrims as they toil upward. A burst of 
light, a peep of blue 

sky above our heads, } 
and we find ourselves 

in the parvis, sur- 14 
rounded on all sides 
by chapels. 

Before ten, a chorus 
of ringing bells fills 
the air, echoed by the 
bare cliffs on the op- 
posite side of the 
canon and the echo 
is thrown back, only 
to be caught up again 
by a lustier ringing. 
The deep bells of the 
sanctuaries are chord- 
ed by the higher, 
clearer notes of the 
chiming fromthe nun- 
nery. ‘The sisters in 
long black gowns de- 
scend the narrow 
path, the women in 
the village stop their 
work and begin climb- 
ing the long steps, 
muttering an “ave 
maria,” and fingering 
their rosaries. The 
beggars take their ac- 
customed places, ar- 
range the placards 
about their necks, and 
jingle a sow in their 
tin cup as we pass. -" 
The bells swell in 
chorus and the rocks 
of the overhanging 
cliffs grumble back the tones. White- 
capped peasants, bent double with age, 
old men in short blue blouses, young 
women in ribboned bonnets, brothers in 
long black gowns, and sisters in their flow- 
ing veils, enter the open door of the sanc- 
tuary, and disappear in the darkness. 

The bells cease their chiming. The 
great doors are closed, and there falls a 
hushed silence as the last vibrating mur- 
mur of the ringing ceases. 











Procession Descending the Great Staircase on 
Ascension Day. 


A Forgotten Pilgrimage 


The beadle in his gorgeous costume of 
scarlet and gold paces back and forth on 
the upper balustrade—a guardian of peace, 
and the poor dog with his tail between 
his legs, who would follow his master to 
the very altar’s foot, is hunted away by a 
gesture and a _half- 
suppressed “ va-t-e7.”” 

I glanced about me 
at the chapels of the 
parvis, which form an 
irregular rectangle, 
their entrances on dif- 
ferent levels. In front 
and up a short flight 
of steps is the chapel 
of the Virgin—a 
square Gothic edi- 
fice, whose ccrner is 
adorned with a deli- 
cate tourelle, sur- 
mounted by a large 
figure of the Virgin. 
Near the entrance, 
painted on the exte- 
rior wall, is a strange 
old Dance of Death, 
and near it, and be- 
fore entering the sarc- 
tuary, the peasants re- 
move their hats and 
sing a quaint old can- 
tigue. The rough 
granite rocks form the 
entire west wall of the 
Virgin Chapel, and 
lighted candles of alk 
\ sizes (the votive offer- 

ings of the pilgrims) 
ee are placed flaring 
| \ against the uncut 
stone. The interior 
is full of mystery— 
dimly lighted and 
strangely disfigured 
by the irregularities of the jagged rock. 
The decorations add to the mystic effect 
—rich and deep in color, with much or- 
nament and gilding. High above the al- 
tar, enshrined in a canopy of gilt bronze, 
is the miracle-working statue of the Virgin 
and Child, magnificently clothed, and said 
to have been carved in the first century 
by St. Amadour or Zaccheus who found- 
ed the sanctuary. 

From this chapel a small door gives ac- 
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cess to the church of St. Sauveur, the 
great square pile which is so conspicuous 
when seen at a distance. Its interior is 
grandly spacious and decorated with me- 
mentoes of the visits of many royal per- 
sonages—St. Louis, Charles IV., Louis 
XI., and others. Below this church, cut 
in the rock, is another church of equal di- 
mensions, the Chapel of St. Amadour. 

And now the voices in the church join 
in an anthem, the doors are thrown wide 
open and a contented God-fearing people 
form in groups as they come out. ‘The 
gossips of the village vend their bit of 
news, the sisters speak a word of en- 
couragement to the mothers, the brothers 
talk to their flock in merry groups or pause 
to bless a newly bought rosary or religious 
memento. I noticed among these chap- 
lains, one, conspicuous by his round, good- 
humored face and merry, dancing eyes, 
who seemed always surrounded by an 
eager group of devoted listeners. With 
his arm about one boy and his hand upon 
another’s head, Monsieur Bonhomme (for 
so was he aptly named) was quite the ideal 
picture of a spiritual father. And soon 
little by little the place resumed its wonted 
peaceful quietude. 

A long dark passage leads us from the 
parvis toa strongly fortified gate, strength- 
ened with all of feudal military art—crene- 
lations, machicoulis, portcullis, and draw- 
bridge. The soldiers in the chateau 
above could reach the defences of this 
gate by means of a stairway of more than 
two hundred steps cut in the living rock 
without being seen by the enemy. They 
could thus bear aid in the defence of the 
sanctuaries and of the treasures which they 
contained during the long wars of the 
Middle Ages, when the whole country was 
infested with roving bands of lawless sol- 


diers. ‘To-day the stairs are only used by 
the brothers, descending from the clergy- 
house above by the aid of flickering can- 
dles, to repeat their matins and vespers. 

In front of the great gateway ascends 
the Chemin de la Croix, a long zigzag 
road with, at each turning, one of the 
fourteen stations, in the form of a little 
chapel, while at the end, on top of the 
great cliff, is a mighty wooden cross. 

We are now on a level with the old 
chateau, the present residence of the 
chaplains, and recently remodelled. It 
still retains, however, an ancient square 
tower and the old battlements. We may 
climb these latter to the Chemin de Ronde, 
and enjoy the magnificent panorama that 
spreads out at our feet. In three direc- 
tions stretch the undulations of the inter- 
minable Causse, wilderness upon wilder- 
ness, cut here and there with long lines of 
stone fences. But as I looked over the 
fourth side, I caught my breath at the fear- 
ful drop into the valley below, and a cold, 
nervous shiverran up my spine. I recall 
but one similar sensation, and that was 
when I peeped over the overhanging side 
of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. ‘The eye 
becomes dizzy as it plunges down to the 
roofs of Spanish tile and chimney-pots far 
below—down, down into the fertile valley 
winding like a soft green river between its 
rocky walls, disappearing at the east as at 
the west in an abrupt turning of its course. 
Here on the battlements one may dream 
of times gone by when the Sword went 
hand in hand with the Book and Belief 
was Strife. Now peace of conscience 
only reigns, and the low voices of the 
brothers come to us chanting the vespers, 
as the sun creeps behind the plateau 
throwing over the valley his long forth- 
reaching shadows in a last embrace. 
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THE LAST OF THE FAIRY WANDS 


By William Henry Bishop 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


THE good old fairy stories, which you 
and I have got over believing in, but 
which I trust we still like to hear the pleas- 
ant rhythmic movement of—those tradi- 
tional fairy stories all agree in one certain 
thing: the wonderful changes described 
in them are produced by the aid of a magic 
wand. Thus, for example, in “ Cinderella,” 
the good fairy touches with her wand the 
shabby dress of the little kitchen-maid, and 
it is changed into a lovely ball-costume ; 
she touches the pumpkin and it becomes 
a splendid carriage. In the “Sleeping 
Beauty ” the fairy touches all the moving 
things in the palace and they go to sleep, 
not to wake up till the end of the hundred 
years, and she touches the shrubbery and 
it becomes a thicket, so close that nothing 
can get through it to interrupt the sleep 
of the Princess. 

Mrs. Tilbury had been reading to her 
elder son the two above-named stories. 
Have I said that she was a young mother, 
attractive in her looks and lively and genial 
in her ways? No? ‘Then it is a good 
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place to say it here and now. This elder 
son, too, although he had a long name, 
Jefferson Tilbury, was a nice little chap, 
only five his last birthday, not long past, 
whereas the younger son, ‘“ Russy,” or 
Russell, was but two and a half. 

Mrs. ‘Tilbury, then, had been reading 
those stories to her boy, probably for the 
twentieth time, when all at once, that 
morning, the “wand” idea seemed to 
take hold of him in an uncommonly prac- 
tical way. If wands were a good thing 
for fairies to have why would they not be 
a good thing for him to have? And he 
said : 

“Oh, mamma dear, I wish we had a 
wand.” 

‘“‘So do I,” responded his mother geni- 
ally; ‘(what lots of nice things we would 
do with it.” 

Then they commenced to plan some of 
the things they would do with it. It was 
to bring in to “ Jeffy”’ an indefinite num- 
ber of new toys and some extraordinary 
changes in his old ones. His mother said 
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she would touch the large rug in the 
dining-room, which was pretty well worn, 
and have that renewed, and the same thing 
for the curtains in her bed-room. And 
she would have the antique Willard clock 
down at Swanzig’s store. All this would 
be for her birthday, which was quite close 
at hand. 

“ And then—what ave we thinking of, 
Jeffy ?”’—she continued, “we would get 
some nice new clothes the very first thing 
for those poor little McSwale boys that 
come to see Rose, the nurse-girl, and some 
coal for their mother. ‘Things take such a 
lot of money, you know, and we don’t 
always have enough for everything. And 
we must not forget Papa. We would 
touch that battered old dictionary that 
he doesn’t care about, and get him the 
set of Macaulay’s Works he is so anx- 
ious for.” 

After reflecting awhile, “Will you buy 
me a wand ?”’ asked Jeffy, shyly. 

“T’ll see about it,” said his mother, 
smiling at the quaint little idea, and at- 
taching no great importance to it. 

“Do they have them at Whoopley’s ?” 
he pursued, earnestly. 

“T don’t know; perhaps they do. It’s 
a very large store, and I suppose they 
would be as likely to have them there as 
anywhere,” she replied, in that putting-off 
way that parents sometimes have with 
their children. She was one of those who 
said she did not believe in dispelling the 
pleasant illusions of childhood any earlier 
than was necessary, and this serious little 
notion still made her smile with its comi- 
cality. 

Now, as all children know, there is a 
great deal of hope in that vague answer, 
“T’ll see about it.” Sometimes something 
comes of it,-and again there does not, 
but, at any rate, it is a thousand times 
better than a square refusal. Yet, at the 
best, it is apt to mean a long delay, and 
Jefferson Tilbury was a youthful person 
very much averse to waiting. 

That afternoon, therefore, when his 
mother had gone out to make some visits, 
he managed to slip away from Rose, the 
young nurse-girl, who had him and 
“ Russy” in charge, and he shortly ap- 
peared within the portal of the great de- 
partment store of Whoopleys, proudly 
clutching a savings-bank in his hand. A 


great bustle of the usual shopping people 
were passing in and out of the entrance 
and the swinging doors clapped together 
behind them. In spite of this, the charm- 
ing blonde head of Jeffy, and his sturdy 
small figure drew considerable attention. 
He was rather embarrassed at all the 
bustle, yet wore upon his face a frank 
smile, full of anticipation. The majestic 
floor-walker bent down to learn his errand. 

“T want a wan’,” said Jeffy. 

The floor-keeper had the request re- 
peated several times over, but in vain. 

“T want to change some things for 
mamma’s birthday day. I want a wan’,” 
said Jeffy. 

The grand floor-walker could make 
nothing of it, but by no means on that 
account gave himself up for beaten. Wav- 
ing him on, after the manner of floor- 
walkers, he called down the aisle, ‘‘ Show 
the gentleman the o-on-g department,” 
and then turned away to pilot gallantly a 
stout lady who was inquiring for furniture 
and looked prosperous enough to buy out 
half the stock. 

They took Jeffy into the music depart- 
ment, close by, under the impression, from 
the chief’s order, that he might want some- 
thing like a popular ballad. They had 
them all there, marked down to the lowest 
prices. He came out of there dissatisfied, 
and repeated hisdemand for a “‘ wand ”’ to 
several employees in the main aisle, and 
to some passing customers. 

“Candy?” suggested a young girl, 
coming out from behind the bargain coun- 
ter devoted that day to remnants of silk. 

Jeffy’s face beamed upon this: candy 
was, apparently, always in order, and he 
could pursue his more serious mission after- 
ward. He was led to the soda-water coun- 
ter, where he sipped down a large glass of 
strawberry ; then he ranged up alongside 
the confectionery counter, and selected, 
with much deliberation, enough of its con- 
tents to make a good-sized packet. It is 
most probable that, in the innocence of 
his heart, he thought these were being 
given to him in pure hospitality, as he was 
used to being very kindly treated on all 
sides, but the attendant took his savings- 
bank in a business-like way and rattled 
out of it the amount of his purchases. The 
entire capital of the bank, thus disclosed 
to view, was seen to consist of a silver 
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‘““Oh, mamma dear, I wish we had a wand.’’—Page 697. 
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quarter, given for not waking up 
Papa too early in the morning by 
unseemly hubbub, two ten - cent 
pieces, earned at the rate of two 
cents per day for neatness in dress- 
ing, several nickels, and lastly a 
couple of flat buttons, slipped in by 
Russy, who had most incorrect no- 
tions on the subject of finance and 
banking. 

This being over, his uncertainties 
and wanderings began anew. “Go 
up in the alligator,” he said, pointing 
to the elevator, as he saw it slip by 
mysteriously in its metal cage. A 
cash-girl was going up that way, 
and she took him along, but she 
brought him back again apparently 
without matters being cleared up at 
all. She was dressed in a dark pin- 
afore, and seemed to be chewing 
gum. 

“What’s yer name? Where d’yer 
live?”’ she asked, but he would not 
answer these commonplace ques- 
tions. 

“Who’s yer father? and what 
does he do?” she went on in the 
same blunt line of inquiries. 

Though these inquiries seemed 
no more relevant than the former 
ones to the matter of finding a fairy- 
wand on sale, Jeffy chose to reply to 
the second of them. He said his 
father was a perseffer, in the Sign- 
Ticket School, and went to factory- 
meetin’s every Monday night. 

“« Aw, a professor in the Scientific 
School, is he ? and he goes to— 
what?” The faculty meetings, as 





‘*T want a wan’,” said Jeffy. 
—Page 698. 
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he intended to say, were beyond 
her. ‘Well, yah better run home ; 
I guess yer Mommer wants yah.” 

“Aw, he’s no good,” she con- 
tinued, turning him over to a grown- 
up sister she had at the glove-coun- 
ter. ‘Here, you take him, Mame. 
I got to hurry back with me 
change.” 

But this young womah seemed 
to recollect him. ‘I think I’ve 
seen him come in here before,”’ said 
she to an attendant at the stationery- 
counter. “ Yes, it’s the little blond- 
headed boy that was in here once 
with his mother, a good while ago, 
and lay down on the floor in the 
middle of all the people, and kicked 
and screamed, ’cause he didn’t want 
to go home, and she didn’t know 
what to do with him.” 

“My! I hope he won’t do that 
now,” responded the stationery- 
lady, alarmed, and, inspired by a 
happy thought, she came around 
from behind her counter in her turn, 
and queried, “ ‘Toys ?—a drum?—a 
gun ?—Want the toy department ?”’ 

This was an idea, again, that Jeffy 
accepted with alacrity ; it was both 
interesting in itself, and might lead 
to something. With his guide he 
got into the elevator again — the 
“ alligator’’ went down, it seemed, 
as well as up—and they descended 
to the toy department in the base- 
ment. 

He had a wide space here to 
wander over, and he made the most 
of it, searching as he went. His 


He sipped down a large glass of strawberry. 
—Page 698. 
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eyes rested lingeringly on the whips, 
on the base-ball bats, on the golf- 
sticks, and hockey-sticks, but the re- 
semblance was really very slight in 
all these to what he wanted. 

By some chance his glance caught 
upon a patent gas-lighter, at the edge 
of the house-furnishing department, 
and this seemed, at last, to exactly 
meet his wishes and fill the bill. It 
was a long, metallic holder, with a 
taper, or a jet of spirit-flame at one 
end, kept burning for the proper dis- 
play of the device to customers. 
The fairies’ wands generally had a 
star at the end, but there were some, 
too, that, according to the pictures, 
seemed to end in a little flame ; 
hence, Jeffy argued, if any wand 
were kept for sale at Whoopley’s 
this must be it. 

He seized it, said he would buy 
it, and produced his savings-bank 
for payment. The salesman, exam- 
ining the ticket, found that the price 
of it was $1.29, whereas the bank 
now contained less than forty cents. 
He also had misgivings about en- 
tering into business dealings to any 
extent with so small a child; and 
he refused the article. But Jeffy 
was set upon it, clung to it with 
both hands, and burst into tears 
when an attempt was made to take 
it away from him. A very lively 
scene was in prospect when a deliv- 
erer appeared. 

This was an acquaintance under 
the form of Miss Alicia Page, a 
bright, impulsive young woman, a 


He made the most of it, searching as he went. 
—Page 701. 
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great admirer and well-wisher of 
his family, and particularly of his 
mother, of whom she had been a 
schoolmate at Smith College. Fresh 
and blooming from a rapid walk in 
the sharp air, she had dashed in to 
make a few purchases, and found 
herself in that part of the store by 
the merest chance. 

“Why, Jeffy,” she exclaimed, 
“what is the matter? Why, you 
poor little thing, what are you doing 
here?” 

She drew him along with her, the 
sales-people letting them take the 
gas-lighter away, upon a significant 
nod from her, and she found them 
a quiet place in the shoe depart- 
ment, where they sat down on a 
comfortable bench. 

“Why do you want the gas- 
lighter, little sweetheart?” she 
asked. ‘Such things are only for 
grown-up people; you couldn’t 
have any fun out of it. And it 
is dangerous and might burn 
you.” 

Her persistent treatment of it as 
a gas-lighter, and not a wand, weak- 
ened his confidence in it, and he was 
already half willing to abandon it. 
She had as much difficulty in under- 
standing him and his plan as had 
the floor-walker and the others, but 
presently it broke on her. He had 
come to buy a magic wand, such as 
they used in “ Cinjerella’’ and the 
“Sleepy Beauty,” so as he “ could 
touch lots of things with it and turn 
them into other things.” 








Walked home beside her . . . with the great- 
est pride.—Page 704. 
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« And what would you like to touch, 
and change into other things?” 

“My broked lead soldiers, and make 
*bout a hundred more French and Crush- 
ems [ Alicia knew that he meant Russians], 
and my wooden horse and fix his lost-off 
head. And some preserved squinches 
[quinces], and some clome [cologne] on 
my handkerchief, and cure Russy if he gets 
the hoofin’-cough, and some new clothes 
for Jimmie McSwale.” 

“Yes, those poor McSwale children ; 
something ought to be done for them,” 
murmured Alicia. 

“And that awful nice clock what 
Mamma wants for her birthday day, at 
with ’’—he seemed very uncertain on that 
point—“ swansin.”’ 

“Oh, your mother would like that 
Willard clock down at Swanzig’s, would 
she ?” She made shrewd mental note of 
that ; she particularly wanted to give Mrs. 
Tilbury a present that would be pleasing 
to her this year, and there was ove point 
settled. 

She entered into Jeffy’s design with a 
zest. ‘I will help, I will see what I can 
do,” said she. ‘ You wait for me here ; 
don’t stir from the bench, and I’ll be back 
in a minute.” 

Hurrying here and there in the great 
store she succeeded in getting a slim 
stick, colored blue, from which she had a 
banner removed for her purpose. ‘Then 
she found a bright tinsel star of the kind 
used in the decoration of Christmas-trees. 
She had the star fastened to the end of 
the stick with a long tack, and with this 
quickly improvised wand, returned to her 
young friend. 

Jeffy’s eyes fairly sparkled with delight 
when he saw it, and an adorable smite 
overspread his countenance. Yes, that 
seemed to be the real thing; it was ex- 
actly the way the fairies had them, in the 
books. He tock the star-tipped wand 
and walked home beside her, looking up 
in her face with the greatest pride and 
conient. 

It so happened that just as he entered 
the gate the little McSwale’s were coming 
out, from a visit to Rose, who was not at 
home—being just then engaged in an 
alarmed chase all over the neighborhood 
for himself, her missing charge. 

Jeffy slipped up behind Jimmy Mc- 








Swale, to see at once how the wand was 
going to work. He picked out the most 
ragged places in his clothing, and touched 
them very stealthily as he supposed. But 
Jimmy McSwale wheeled around, and 
thinking himself attacked and that a fenc- 
ing match was wanted—since it was a 
favorite part of Jeffy’s fun to make such 
attacks on people—caught up a small 
stick at random, and affected to cross 
swords in true military fashion. They 
cut and thrust at each other with great 
vigor, and then the McSwale boy—he 
was about twice Jeffy’s age—made be- 
lieve to be too hard pressed, and ran and 
vaulted over the low fence. He reached 
back and lifted his brother, Johnny Mc- 
Swale, over after him, and the two were 
off so quick that in their rapid flight you 
could not see whether the magic touch 
had changed the appearance of their cloth- 
ing or not. 

As soon as he was within the house 
Jeffy made straight for the dining-room, 
and tapped the wand upon the well-worn 
rug, then upon the large, old dictionary ; 
then he gave a light touch with it to his 
small dog “ Peter,’’ whom he wanted to 
turn into a fine mastiff, like the Scatter- 
bury’s. But quite before the effect could be 
observed in these cases either, his mother 
imperatively summoned him up-stairs to 
her sitting-room, and Alicia, too: she 
wanted to know what they had been 
doing and where they were arriving from 
together in this way. 

Alicia, with much smiling between the 
two, told her the story, and they had to 
express themselves in French and German 
and other mysterious ways, the best they 
could, so the little fellow would not know 
they were talking about him. Meanwhile 
he made repeated dives at the curtains 
his mother had said she wanted to replace, 
and dusted them vigorously with his wand. 
Not being hurried now, he had plenty of 
time to observe the effect ; his exclama- 
tions of discontent and grief were so loud 
as to interrupt the conversation. 

‘* Mamma, I’ve hit ’em, and then I’ve 
hit ’em another again,” said he, “and 
they don’t do nuffin; they only change 
to stay just the same way.” 

His mother called him to her, and 
covered him with kisses, of which he did 
not know the reason. 
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Tapped the wand upon the well-worn rug.—Page 704. 

















‘**T should say it was a perfectly good wand, Jeffy.” 


“O dear! so they don’t,” said she, 
and as if in dreamy reflection: “Well, I 
don’t know, let me take it, perhaps it 
needs a longer time ; they may not work 
exactly on the instant. ‘The story does 
not say, does it ? that Cinderella’s kitchen- 
dress was turned into a_ ball-gown the 
minute it was touched. It was probably 
ready in time for the ball, or it may have 
been all arranged two or three days be- 
fore.” 

“It’s a shame,” began Alicia. ‘“ // 
faut absolument lui dire.’  ‘Yhat’s the 
way they used their French to say, ‘‘ We 
really must tell him.” 

But she kept on smiling, and did not 
do it; she would not do anything yet to 
undeceive the boy, who had such entire 
confidence in his story-books. On the 
contrary, indeed, she said : 

706 


“They may not make them as well 
now as they used to in old times, and 
they may be a good deal slower to act. 
Most things now are made by machines, 
you know, and the hand-made things 
were better.” 

“Oh,” said the new fairy boy, begin- 
ning to see a ray of consolation. 

*T should say it was a perfectly good 
wand, Jeffy,”’ she went on, taking it in her 
hand, “and a great deal may come of it 
yer.” 

Thus comforted and reconciled to de- 
lay, Jeffy gave his wand plenty todo, — In 
the next week or ten days, and especially 
as the novelty wore off, it got such active 
employment that the star had to be re- 
placed twice, and then had a very lop- 
sided look, and the stick was broken and 
had to be tied together with twine. — It had 
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the look of a wand that some wicked 
fairies had got hold of and vented their 
spite on. 

Now you may think it all ended here, 
and there was nothing to this than what 
has been told. But, if so, you are greatly 
mistaken ; in reality the wand proved a 
potent one. Such a strange and magical 
one was it, that we ought to send an ac- 
count of it to the Society for Psychical 
Research. It did the most remarkable 
things. For, not later than Mamma’s birth- 
day, besides Jeffy’s toy-closet being filled 
up in an overflowing way—and although 
there was no new range in the kitchen, but 
only a set of new fire-bricks, which made 
it go ever so much better, and although 


Papa had to wait for his set of Macaulay 
till his own birthday, several months off— 
still there appeared in the dining-room, on 
that very day, mind you! a new rug, a 
beauty ! And the new bed-room curtains 
were equally good; and Mamma got the 
Willard clock she had sighed for, from 
Swanzig’s ; and the McSwale boys ap- 
peared—Johnny in such shiny shoes that 
they made your eyes twinkle, and Jimmy 
in the best suit of clothes he had ever had 
in hislife. The effect of this latter was so 
good that it got the before-named Jimmy 
a place as an errand boy in a large busi- 
ness house. And who shall say it is not 
likely that they are all going to live happy 
ever after ? 
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“ And what would you like to touch, 
and change into other things? ” 

a My broked lead soldiers, and make 
*bout a hundred more French and Crush- 
ems | Alicia knew that he meant Russians], 
and my wooden horse and fix his lost-off 
head And 
|quinces|}, 
my handkerchief, and cure Russy if he gets 
the hoofin’-cough, and some new clothes 


some preserved squinches 


and some clome cologne | on 


for Jimmie McSwak 

Le ' 6, those poor McSwale children ; 
something ought to be done for them,” 
murmured Alicia. 

“And that awful nice clock what 
Mamma wants for her birthday day, at 
with ’—he seemed very uncertain on that 
point—“ swansin.”’ 

“Oh, your mother like that 
Willard clock down at Sw.nzig’s, would 
she ?”? She made shrewd mental note of 
that ; she particularly wanted to give Mrs. 
Tilbury a present that would be pleasing 
to her this year, and there was ove point 
settled. 

She entered into Jeffy’s design with a 
zest. ‘I will help, I will see what I can 
do,” said she. ‘‘ You wait for me here ; 
don’t stir from the bench, and I’ll be back 
in a minute.” 

Hurrying here and there in the great 
store she succeeded in getting a slim 
stick, colored blue, from which she had a 
banner removed for her purpose. ‘Then 
she found a bright tinsel star of the kind 
used in the decoration of Christmas-trees. 
She had the star fastened to the end of 
the stick with a long tack, and with this 
quickly improvised wand, returned to her 
young friend. 

Jeffy’s eyes fairly sparkled with delight 
when he saw it, and an adorable smile 
overspread his countenance. Yes, that 
seemed to be the real thing ; it was ex- 
actly the way the fairies had them, in the 
books. He tock the star-tipped wand 
and walked home beside her, looking up 
in her face with the greatest pride and 
content. 

It so happened that just as he entered 
the gate the little McSwale’s were coming 
out, from a visit to Rose, who was not at 
home—being just then engaged in an 
alarmed chase all over the neighborhood 
for himself, her missing charge. 


Jeffy slipped up behind Jimmy Mc- 
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Swale, to see at vand w: 
going to work. He picked out the most 
ragged places in his clothing, and touched 
them very stealthily as he supposed. But 
Jimmy McSwale around, and 
thinking himself attacked and that a fenc- 
was a 


once how the wa 


wheeled 


ing match wanted—since it 


favorite part of Jeffy’s fun to make such 


was 


attacks on people caught up a small 
stick at random, and affected to cross 
swords in true military fashion. They 
cut and thrust at each other with great 


vigor, and then the McSwale boy—-he 
was about twice Jeffy’s age—made be- 
lieve to be too hard pressed, and ran and 
vaulted over the low fence. He reached 
back and lifted his brother, Johnny Mc- 
Swale, over after him, and the two were 
off so quick that in their rapid flight you 
could not see whether the magic touch 
had changed the appearance of their cloth- 
ing or not. 

As soon as he was within the house 
Jeffy made straight for the dining-room, 
and tapped the wand upon the well-worn 
rug, then upon the large, old dictionary ; 
then he gave a light touch with it to his 
small dog “ Peter,’’ whom he wanted to 
turn into a fine mastiff, like the Scatter- 
bury’s. But quite before the effect could be 
observed in these cases either, his mother 
imperatively summoned him up-stairs to 
her sitting-room, and Alicia, too: she 
wanted to know what they had been 
doing and where they were arriving from 
together in this way. 

Alicia, with much smiling between the 
two, told her the story, and they had to 
express themselves in French and German 
and other mysterious ways, the best they 
could, so the little fellow would not know 
they were talking about him. Meanwhile 
he made repeated dives at the curtains 
his mother had said she wanted to replace, 
and dusted them vigorously with his wand. 
Not being hurried now, he had plenty of 
time to: observe the effect ; his exclama- 
tions of discontent and grief were so loud 
as to interrupt the conversation. 

‘“ Mamma, I’ve hit ’em, and then I’ve 
hit ’em another again,” said he, “and 
they don’t do nuffin; they only change 
to stay just the same way.” 

His mother called him to her, and 
covered him with kisses, of which he did 
not know the reason. 
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Tapped the wand upon the well-worn rug.—Page 704. 








‘I should say it was a perfectly good wand, Jeffy.” 


“OQ dear! so they don’t,” said she, 
and as if in dreamy reflection: ‘Well, I 
don’t know, let me take it, perhaps it 
needs a longer time ; they may not work 
exactly on the instant. The story does 
not say, does it ? that Cinderella’s kitchen- 
dress was turned into a ball-gown the 
minute it was touched. It was probably 
ready in time for the ball, or it may have 
been all arranged two or three days be- 
fore.” 

“It’s a shame,” 
Jaut absolument lui dire.” 
way they used their French 
really must tell him.” 

But she kept on smiling, and did not 
do it; she would not do anything yet to 
undeceive the boy, who had such entire 
confidence in his story-books. On the 
contrary, indeed, she said : 
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began Alicia. “// 
That’s the 
to say, ‘“‘ We 





“They may not make them as well 
now as they used to in old times, and 
they may be a good deal slower to act. 
Most things now are made by machines, 
you know, and the hand-made things 
were better.”’ 

“Oh,” said the new fairy boy, begin- 
ning to see a ray of consolation. 

“ T should say it was a perfectly good 
wand, Jeffy,’”’ she went on, taking it in her 
hand, “and a great deal may come of it 
yet.” 

Thus comforted and reconciled to de- 
lay, Jeffy gave his wand plenty todo. In 
the next week or ten days, and especially 
as the novelty wore off, it got such active 
employment that the star had to be re- 
placed twice, and then had a very lop- 
sided look, and the stick was broken and 
had to be tied together with twine. It had 
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the look of a wand that some wicked 
fairies had got hold of and vented their 
spite on. 

Now you may think it all ended here, 
and there was nothing to this than what 
has been told. But, if so, you are greatly 
mistaken ; in reality the wand proved a 
potent one. Such a strange and magical 
one was it, that we ought to send an ac- 
count of it to the Society for Psychical 
Research. It did the most remarkable 
things. For, not later than Mamma’s birth- 
day, besides Jeffy’s toy-closet being filled 
up in an overflowing way—and although 
there was no new range in the kitchen, but 
only a set of new fire-bricks, which made 
it go ever so much better, and although 





Papa had to wait for his set of Macaulay 
till his own birthday, several months off— 
still there appeared in the dining-room, on 
that very day, mind you! a new rug, a 
beauty! And the new bed-room curtains 
were equally good; and Mamma got the 
Willard clock she had sighed for, from 
Swanzig’s ; and the McSwale boys ap- 
peared—Johnny in such shiny shoes that 
they made your eyes twinkle, and Jimmy 
in the best suit of clothes he had ever had 
in his life. The effect of this latter was so 
good that it got the before-named Jimmy 
a place as an errand boy in a large busi- 
ness house. And who shall say it is not 
likely that they are all going to live happy 
ever after ? 
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Sue saw the change in his manner.—Page 712. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


THE OPEN-AIR DRAWING-ROOMS OF KEN- 
NEDY SQUARE 


Ir in the long summer days Kennedy 
Square was haunted by the idle and the 
weary, in the cool summer nights it was 
filled with the joyous and the young. 
Then were its dimly lighted paths alive 
with the tread of flying feet, and its shad- 
owy benches gay with the music of happy 
voices. 

With the going down of the sun, the doors 
and windows of all the houses fronting the 
Square were thrown wide to welcome the 
fresh night-air, laden with the perfume of 
magnolia, jasmine, and sweet-smelling box. 
The sidewalks were sprinkled, and the 
whole street watered from curb to curb, to 
cool its sun-baked cobbles. Easy-chairs 
and cushions were brought out and placed 
on the clean steps of the porches, and the 
wide piazzas covered with squares of china 
matting to make ready for the guests of 
the evening. 

These guests would begin to gather as 
soon as the twilight settled ; the young girls 
in their pretty muslin frocks and ribbons, 
the young men in white duck suits and straw 
hats. They thronged the cool, well-swept 
paths, chattered in bunches under the big 
trees, or settled like birds on the stone seats 
and benches. Every few minutes some 
new group, fresh from their tea-tables, 
would emerge from one of the houses, 
poise like a flock of pigeons on the top 
step, listen to the guiding sound of the dis- 
tant laughter, and then swoop down in 
mad frolic, alighting in the midst of the 
main covey, under the big sycamores. 
Then roused at the signal of some male 
bird in a straw hat, or in answer to the 
call of some bare-headed songstress from 
across the Square, the whole covey would 
swoop low under the trees and out one 
of the rickety gates, settling, in their 
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flight, on the stone steps of a neighbor’s 
porch, where their chatter and _ pipings 
would last far into the night. 

It was extraordinary how, from year to 
year, these young birds and even the old 
ones remembered the best perches about 
the Square. On Colonel Clayton’s ample 
portico, big enough to shelter half a dozen 
covies behind its honeysuckles—both 
young and old would settle side by side; 
the younger bevy hovering about the 
Judge’s blue-eyed daughter—a bird so 
blithe and of so free a wing, that the flock 
always followed wherever she alighted. 
While on Judge Bowman’s wide veranda 
only a few old cocks from the club could 
be found, and not infrequently, some rare 
birds from out of town perched about a 
table alive with the clink of glass and 
rattle of crushed ice. 

Next the church, on old Mrs. Pancoast’s 
portico, with its tall Corinthian columns— 
Mr. Pancoast was the archdeacon of the 
Noah’s ark church—one or two old grand- 
mothers and a grave old owl of a family 
doctor were sure to fill the rocking-chairs. 
As for Richard Horn’s marble steps they 
were never free from stray young couples 
who flew in to rest on Malachi’s chairs and 
cushions. Sometimes only one bird and 
her mate would be tucked away in the 
shadow of the doorway; sometimes only 
an old pair, like Mrs. Horn and Richard, 
would occupy its corners. 

These porticos and stone door-steps 
were really the open-air drawing-rooms of 
Kennedy Square in the soft summer nights. 
Here ices were served and cool drinks— 
sherbets for the young and juleps and 
sherry cobblers for the old. At the Horn 
house, on great occasions, as when some 
big melon that had lain for days on the cool 
cellar floor was cut (it was worth a day’s 
journey to see Malachi cut a melon), the 
guests would not only crowd the steps, 
but all the hall and half up the slender 
staircase, where they would sit with plates 








in their laps, the young men serving their 
respective sweethearts. 

This open-air night life had gone on 
since Kennedy Square began ; each door- 
step had its Aaditués and each veranda 
its traditions. ‘There was, in fact, but one 
single porch facing its stately trees where- 
on no flocks of birds, old or young, ever 
alighted, and that belonged to Peter 
Skimmerton—the meanest man in town 
—who in a fit of parsimony over candles, 
so the girls said, had bared his porch of 
every protecting vine and had placed gp- 
posite his door-step a glaring street gas- 
lamp—a monstrous and never-to-be-for- 
gotten affront. 

And yet, free and easy as the life was 
no strange male bird from any other 
neighborhood ever settled down on any 
one of these roosts until his pedigree had 
been thoroughly investigated, no matter 
how fine might be his plumage or how 
ambitious his soarings. No premeditated 
discourtesy ever initialed this exclusiveness 
and none was ever intended. Kennedy 
Square did not know the blood of the 
strange male bird—that was all—and not 
knowing it they could not trust him. And 
it would have been useless for him to try 
to disguise his antecedents—especially if 
he came from their own State—or any 
State south of it. His record could be 
as easily reached and could be as clearly 
read as a title deed. Even the servants 
knew. Often they acted as Clerk of the 
Rolls. 

“Dat Mister Jawlins, did you ask 
’bout?’’ Malachi would say. ‘“ Why you 
know whar he comes f’om. He’s one o’” 
dem Anne Rundle Jawlinses. He do 
look mighty peart an’ dey do say he’s 
mighty rich, but he can’t fool Malachi. I 
knowed his gran’pa,” and that wise and 
politic darky, with the honor of the house 
before his eyes, would shake his head 
knowingly and with such an ominous 
look, that had you not known the only 
crime of the poor grandfather to have 
been marriage with his overseer’s daugh- 
ter—a very worthy woman, by the way— 








instead of with some lady of quality, you 
would have supposed he had added the 
sin of murder to the crime of low birth. 
On the other hand, had you asked Mala- 
chi about some young aristocrat who had 
forgotten to count his toddies the night 
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before, that Defender of the Faith would 
have replied : 

“Lawd bress ye! Co’se dese young 
gemmens like to frolic—an’ dey do git 
dat way sometimes—tain’t nuthin’. Dem 
Dorseys was allers like dat—’’ the very 
tones of his voice carrying such convic- 
tions of the young man’s respectability 
that you would have felt safe in keeping 
a place at your table for the delinquent, 
despite your knowledge of his habits. 

This general intimacy between the 
young people, and this absolute faith of 
their elders in the quality of family blood, 
was one of the reasons why every man 
about Kennedy Square was to be trusted 
with every other man’s sister, and why 
every mother gave the latch-key to every 
other mother’s son, and why it made 
no difference whether the young people 
came home early or late, so that they all 
came home when the others did. If 
there were love-making—and of course 
there was love-making—it was of the old- 
fashioned, boy-and-girl kind, with keep- 
sakes and pledges and long walks in the 
afternoons and whispered secrets at the 
merry-makings. Neveranything else. Woe 
betide the swain who forgot himself ever 
so slightly—there was no night-key for 
him after that, nor would any bevy of girls 
on any front steps in town ever look his 
way again when he passed—and to their 
credit be it said, few of the young men 
either. From that day on the offender 
become a pariah. He had committed the 
unpardonable sin. 

As for these young men, this life with 
the girls was all the life they knew. There 
were fishing parties, of course, at the 
“ Falls ” when the gudgeons were biting ; 
and picnics in the woods, and there were 
oyster roasts in winter, and watermelon 
parties in summer—but the girls must be 
present, too. For in those simple days 
there were no special clubs with easy- 
chairs and convenient little tables loaded 
with drinkables and smokables—none 
for the young Olivers, and certainly none 
for the women. There was, to be sure, 
in every Southern city an old mausoleum 
of a club—sometimes two—each more 
desolate than the other—haunted by 
gouty old parties and don-vivants,; but 
the young men never passed through 
their doors except on some call of ur- 
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gency. When a man was old enough 
to be admitted to the club there was no 
young damosel on Malachi’s steps, or any 
other steps, who would care a rap about 
him. zs day was done. 

For these were the days in which the 
woman ruled in court and council— 
championed by loyal retainers who strove 
hourly to do her bidding. Even the gray- 
haired men would tell you over their wine 
of some rare woman whom they had 
known in their youth, and who was still 
their standard of all that was gentle and 
gracious, and for whom they would claim 
a charm of manner and stately comeliness 
that—“my dear sir, not only illumined 
her drawing-room but conferred distinc- 
tion on the commonwealth.” 

“Mrs. Tilghman’s mother, were you 
talking about ?”” Colonel Clayton or 
Richard Horn, or some other old _ resi- 
dent would ask. ‘I remember her per- 
fectly. We have rarely had a more 
adorable woman, sir. She was a vision 
of beauty, and the pride of our State for 
years.” 

Should some shadow have settled up- 
on any one of these homes—shadows 
of drunkenness, or love of play, or shat- 
tered brain, or worse—the men and 
women bore the sorrow in gentleness and 
patience and still loved on and suffered 
and ioved and suffered again, hoping 
against hope. But no dry briefs. were 
ever permitted to play a part, dividing 
heart and _ hearth. Kennedy Square 
would have looked askance had such 
things been suggested or even mentioned 
in its presence, and the dames would 
have lowered their voices in discussing 
them. Even the men would have passed 
with unlifted hats either party to such 
shame. 

Because of this loyalty to womankind 
and this reverence for the home—a rever- 
ence which began with the mother-love 
and radiated to every sister they knew— 
no woman of quality ever earned her 
own bread while there was an able-bodied 
man of her blood above ground to earn 
it for her. Nor could there be any dis- 
grace so lasting, even to the third and 
fourth generation, as the stigma an out- 
raged community would place upon the 
renegade who refused her aid and com- 
fort. An unprogressive, quixotic life if 








you will—this life of the woman sitting 
with folded hands—a life without growth 
and higher education and lofty responsi- 
bilities and God-given rights—but oh! 
the sweet mothers that it gave us, and the 
lovely, tender, soft-voiced girls, and the 
sweetness, the wholesomeness, the clean- 
liness, the loyalty of it all. 


With the coming of summer, then, each 
white marble step of the Horn mansion, 
under Malachi’s care, shone like a china 
plate. 

‘‘Can’t hab dese yere young ladies spile 
dere clean frocks on Malachi’s steps—no, 
sah,” he would say. ‘ Marse Oliver’d 
rar’ an’ pitch tur’ble.” 

There were especial reasons this year 
for these extra touches of rag and brush. 
Malachi knew “ de signs” too well to be 
deceived. Pretty Sue Clayton, with her 
soft eyes and the mass of ringlets that 
framed her face, had now completely taken 
possession of Oliver’s heart, and the old 
servant already had been appointed chief 
of the postal service—two letters a day 
sometimes with all the visits in between. 

This love-affair, which had begun in the 
winter, was not yet of so serious a nature 
as to cause distress or unhappiness to either 
one of their respective houses, nor had it 
reached a point where suicide or an elope- 
ment were all that was left. It was, in 
truth, but a few months old, and so far the 
banns had not been published. Within the 
‘ast few weeks Miss Sue had been per- 
suaded “ to wait for him—” that was all. 
She had not, it is true, burdened her gay 
young heart with the number of years of 
her patience. She and Oliver were sweet- 
hearts—that was enough for them both. 
As proof of it, was she not wearing about 
her neck at the very moment a chain which 
he had fashioned for her out of cherry- 
stones ; and had she not given him in re- 
turn one of those same ringlets, and had 
she not tied it with a blue ribbon herself? 
And above all—and what could be more 
conclusive—had she not taken her hair 
down to do it, and let him select the very 
tress that pleased him best ?—and was not 
this curl, at that very moment, concealed 
in a pill-box and safely hidden in his un- 
locked bureau-drawer, where his mother 
saw it with a smile the last time she put 
away his linen? This love-affair was com- 

















mon gossip around Kennedy Square, as 
were the love-affairs of all the other birds 
that had paired that summer. Had you 
had any doubts about it, you would only 
have had to ask any old Malachi, or 
Hannah, or Juno. They could have given 
you every detail of any affair, descanting 
upon all its joys and its sorrows. 

Dear girls of the long ago, what crimes 
some of you have to answer for! At 
least one of you must remember how my 
own thumb was cut into slits over these 
same cherry-stones, and why the end§ of 
your ringlets were tucked away in a 
miniature box in my drawer, with the 
pressed flowers and signet-ring, and the 
rest of it. And you could if you would 
recall a waiting promise made to me 
years and years ago. And the wedding ! 
Surely you have not forgotten that. I 
was there, you remember—but not as the 
groom. 

On this particular evening then, the old 
servant’s front porch was in spotless con- 
dition—steps, knocker, and round silver 
knobs. 

Sue and Oliver sat on the top step, hav- 
ing stolen across from the Clayton porch 
on some pretended errand. Sue’s chin 
was in her hand, and Oliver sat beside her 
pouring out his heart as he had never done 
before. He had realized long ago that 
she could never understand his wanting to 
be a painter as Miss Clendenning had done 
and so he had never referred to it since the 
night of the musical, when he had raced 
across the Square to tell her of his talk 
with the little lady. Sue, as he remem- 
bered afterward, had listened abstractedly. 
She would have preferred at the time his 
running in to talk about herself rather 
than about his queer ambitions. She was 
no more interested now. 

«Ollie, what does your father say about 
all this?” she finally asked in a perfunct- 
ory way. “Will he be willing for you to 
bea painter?” It bored her to listen to 
Oliver’s enthusiastic talk about light and 
shade, and color and perspective, and 
what Mr. Crocker had said and what Mr. 
Crocker was doing, and what Mr. Crocker’s 
last portrait was like. She was sure that 
nobody else around Kennedy Square 
talked of such things or had such curious 
ambitions. They shocked her as much as 
Oliver’s wearing some outlandish clothes 
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would have done—making him conspicu- 
ous and, perhaps, an object of ridicule. 

“ Father’s all right, Sue. He’s always 
right,” Oliver answered. “ He believes 
in Mr. Crocker, just as he believes in a lot 
of things that a good many people around 
here don’t understand. He believes the 
time will come when they will value his 
pictures, and be proud to own them. But 
I don’t care who owns mine. I just want 
the fun of painting them. Just think of 
what a man can do with a few tubes of 
color, a brush and a bit of canvas. So 
I don’t care if they never buy what I 
paint. I can get along somehow, just as 
Mr. Crocker does. He’s poor, but just see 
how happy he is. Why, when he does a 
good thing he’s nothing but a boy, he’s so 
glad about it. I always know how his 
work has gone when I see his face.” 

“ But, Ollie, he’s so shabby, and his 
daughter gives music lessons. Nobody 
thinks of inviting her anywhere.” Sue’s 
eyes were shut tight, with an expression 
of assumed contempt, and her little nose 
was straight up. 

“ Yes—but that doesn’t hurt his pict- 
ures, Sue.” There was a slight trace of 
impatience in Oliver’s tone. 

“ Well, perhaps it doesn’t—but youdon’t 
want to be like him. I wouldn’t like to 
see you, Ollie, going about with a picture 
under your arm that everybody knew you 
had painted yourself. And suppose that 
they would want to buy your pictures ? 
How would you feel now to be taking 
other people’s money for things you had 
painted?” 

The boy caught his breath. It seemed 
useless to pursue the talk with Sue. She 
evidently had no sympathy with his as- 
pirations. 

“ No—but I wish I could paint as he 
does,” he answered, mechanically. 

Sue saw the change in his manner. 
She realized, too, that she had hurt him in 
some way. She drew nearer and put her 
hand on his arm. 

“Why, you can, Ollie. You can do 
anything you want to; Miss Lavinia told 
me so.” ‘The little witch was mistress of 
one art—that of holding her lover—but 
that was an art of which all the girls about 
Kennedy Square approved. 

“No, I can’t,” he answered, forgetting 
in the caressing touch of her hand the 
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tribute to his ability, and delighted that 
she was once more in sympathy with him. 
“ Mother wouldn’t think of my being 
an artist. She doesn’t understand how 
I feel about it, and Miss Lavinia, some- 
how, doesn’t seem to be favorable to 
it either. I’ve talked to her lots of 
times—she was more encouraging at first, 
but she doesn’t seem to like the idea now. 
I’ve been hoping she’d fix it so I could 
speak to mother about it. Now she tells 
me I had better wait. I can’t see why. 
Miss Lavinia knows what an artist’s life 
can be, forshe knew plenty of painters when 
she was in London with her father, and she 
loves pictures, too, and isa good judge— 
nobody here any better. She told me 
only a week ago how much one of these 
Englishmen was paid for a little thing as 
big as your hand, but I’ve forgotten the 
amount. I don’t see why I can’t paint as 
well as those fellows. Do you know, Sue, 
I’m beginning to think that about half the 
people in Kennedy Square are asleep ? 
They really don’t seem to think there is 
anything respectable but the law. If they 
are right, how about all the men who 
painted the great pictures and built all the 
cathedrals, or the men who wrote all the 
poems and histories ? Mother, of course, 
wants me to be a lawyer. Because I’m 
fitted for it ?—not a bit of it! Simply 
because father was one before me and his 
father beforehim, and Uncle John Tilgh- 
man another, and so on back to the 
deluge.” 

Sue drew away a little and turned her 
head toward the Square as if in search of 
someone. Oliver noticed the movement 
and his heart sank again. He saw but too 
clearly how little impression the story of 
his ambitions had fnade upon her. Then 
the thought flashed into his mind that he 
might have offended her in some way 
clashing against her traditions and _ her 
prejudices as he had done. He drew 
closer and laid his hand on hers. 

“ Little girl,” he said in a softened 
tone, “I can’t make you unhappy, too. 
Mother is enough for me to worry about 
—I haven’t talked it all out to you before, 
but don’t you get a wrong idea of what 
I’m going to do—” and he looked up into 


her face and tightened his hold upon her 
fingers.. 
The girl allowed his hand to remain an 


instant, then quickly withdrew her own 
and started up. Coyness is sometimes 
fear in the timid heart that is stepping into 
the charmed circle for the first time. 

“There goes Ella Dorsey and Jack—” 
she cried, springing down the steps. 
“Ella! El—la !’’ and an answering halloo 
came back, and the two started from 
Malachi’s steps and raced up the street to 
join their young friends. 


CHAPTER IV 
‘““AN OLD-FASHIONED MORTGAGE ” 


PRETTY Sue Clayton with her ringlets 
and rosy cheeks had not been Oliver’s 
only listener. 

His mother had been sitting inside the 
drawing-room, just beside the open win- 
dow. She had spoken to Sue and Oliver 
when they first mounted the steps, and 
had begged them both to come in, but 
they must have forgotten her presence. 
Unintentionally, therefore, she had heard 
every word of the conversation. Her old 
fears rushed over her again with renewed 
force. She had never fora moment sup- 
posed that Oliver wanted to be a painter— 
aman like Mr. Crocker! Now at last she 
understood his real object in talking to 
Lavinia the night of the musical. 

‘“‘ Richard,” she called softly to her hus- 
band sitting in the adjoining room, in the 
chair that Malachi, in accordance with the 
old custom, had with his sweeping bow 
made ready for him. The inventor had 
been there since tea was over, lying back in 
his chair, his head resting on hishand. He 
had had one of his thoughtful days, worry- 
ing over some detail of his machine, still 
incomplete. The new device he had told 
her of with such glee had failed, as had the 
others. ‘The motor was still incomplete. 

“Richard,” she repeated. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ he answered, in his 
gentle voice. He had not heard her at 
first. 

“ Bring your chair over here.’ 

The inventor rose instantly and crossing 
the room took a seat beside her, his hand 
finding hers in the dark. 

‘‘ What is this you have been saying to 
Oliver about artists being great men?” 
she asked. ‘ He’s got a new idea in his 








head now—he wants to bea painter. I’ve 
thought for some time that Mr. Crocker 
was not a proper person for him to be so 
much with. He has evidently worked on 
the boy’s imagination until he has deter- 
mined to give up the law and study art.” 

“‘ How do you know?” 

“T’ve just heard him tell Sue Clayton 
so. All he wants now is my consent—he 
says he has yours.” 

The inventor paused, and _ gently 
smoothed his wife’s fingers with his own. 

“And you would not give it?” he, in- 
quired. 

“ How could 1? It would ruin him— 
don’t you know it?”’ There was a slight 
tinge of annoyance in her voice—not one 
of fault-finding, but rather of anxiety. 

“That depends, my dear, on how well 
he could succeed,’’ he answered, gently. 

“Why, Richard!” She withdrew her 
hand quickly from his caressing touch, and 
looked at him in undisguised astonishment. 
“ What has his succeeding to do with it? 
Surely you cannot be in earnest? I am 
willing he should do anything to make his 
living, but not that. No one we know has 
ever been a painter. It is neither respect- 
able nor profitable. You see what a dread- 
ful existence Mr. Crocker leads—hardly an 
associate in town, and no acquaintances 
for his daughter, and he’s been painting 
ever since he wasaboy. Oliver could not 
earn a penny at such work.” 

“ Money is not everything, my dear, nor 
social recognition. There are many things 
I would value more.” 

“What are they?” She was facing 
him now, her brows knit, a marked antag- 
onism in her voice. 

“Good manners and good taste, Sallie, 
and kindly consideration for another’s feel- 
ings,” he answered. He spoke calmly and 
kindly, as was hiscustom. He had lived 
almost all his life with this high-strung Sal- 
lie Horn, whose eyes flashed now and then 
as they had done in the old days when he 
wonherhand. He knew every side of her 
temperament. “Good manners, and good 
taste ”—he repeated, as if wishing to em- 
phasize his thoughts—“ Oliver has all of 
these, and he has, besides, loyalty to his 
friends. He never speaks of Mr. Crocker 
but with affection, and I love to hear him. 
That man is an artist of great talent, and 
yet it seems to be the fashion in this town 
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to ridicule him. If Ollie has any gifts 
which would fit him to be a painter, I 
should be delighted to see him one. It is 
a profession despised now, as are many 
others, but it is the profession of a gentle- 
man, for all they say, and a noble one!”’ 
Then he stopped and said, thoughtfully, as 
if communing with himself—“I wish he 
could be a painter. Since Gilbert Stuart’s 
time we have had so few men of whom we 
can boast. This country will one day be 
be proud to honor her artists.” 

Mrs. Horn sank back in her chair. She 
felt the hopelessness of all further dis- 
cussion with her husband. “He would 
not have talked this way ten years ago,” 
she said to herself. “Everything has 
gone wrong since he left the law.’’ But to 
her husband she said : 

“ You always measure everything by 
your hopes, Richard, and you never look 
at the practical side of anything. Ollie 
is old enough to begin to think how he will 
earn his bread. I see all at once how 
hopeless it is for us to try and make a 
lawyer of him—his heart is not in it. I 
have come little by little to the conclusion 
that what he wants most is hard work, and 
he wants it right away just as soon as we 
can find something for him to do—some- 
thing with his hands, if necessary, not 
something full of dreams and imaginings,” 
and her voice rose in its earnestness. “I 
am getting more and more anxious about 
him every day,’’ she added, suddenly con- 
trolling herself, ‘and when you encourage 
him in foolish vagaries you only make it 
harder for me, dear,”’ and her voice soft- 
ened and broke with emotion. 

“ He ought to have gone into the lab- 
oratory, Sallie,’” Richard added quickly, 
on a reflective tone—laying his hand on 
her shoulder as he noticed the change of 
voice—* just as I wanted him to do when 
he left school. There is a future for 
scientific men in this country which you 
do not see—a future which few around 
me seem to see. Great changes are 
coming, not only in science, but in the 
arts and in all useful knowledge. If Ollie 
can add to the brilliancy of this future 
by becoming a brilliant painter, able to 
help educate those about him, there could 
be no higher calling for him. Three 
things are coming, my dear—perhaps 
four.” The inventor had risen from his 
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seat and stood beside her, his eyes turned 
away into the dark as if he were address- 
ing some unseen person. ‘ The super- 
seding of steam, aérial locomotion, and the 
education of the common people, black 
and white. One other may come—the 
freeing of the slaves—but the others are 
sure. Science, not money, nor family 
traditions, nor questions of birth, will 
shape the destinies of the country. We 
may not live to see it, but Oliver will, 
and I want him to be where he can help 
on the movement. You were opposed to 
his becoming a scientist, and I feel as- 
sured made a mistake. Don’t stand in 
his way again, dear.” 

“Yes, Richard, I was opposed to it, 
because I did not want him to waste his 
time over all sorts of foolish experiments, 
which would certainly—” She did not 
finish the sentence. Her anxiety had 
not yet gone as far as that. With a quick 
gesture she rose from her chair, and 
drawing her white gossamer shawl about 
her shoulders—left the room and walked 
out onto the front steps, followed by 
Richard. 

If the inventor heard the thrust he 
did not reply. He would not argue with 
with his wife over it. She had never seen 
the value of what he was striving for, but 
she would in time he knew. 

“Yes, I think it is cooler out here,” 
was all he said, as he placed a cushion to 
soften her seat on the threshold. When 
he had arranged another pillow behind 
her back and hunted round the dark 
parlor for a stool for her feet, he found a 
chair for himself and sat down beside 
her. She thanked him, but her thoughts 
were evidently far away. She was weigh- 
ing in her mind what must be her next 
move if Oliver persisted in this new de- 
parture. Richard broke the silence. 

“T haven’t told you of the good offer 
I’ve had for the farm, Sallie.” 

“No, but we’re not going to sell it, of 
course.” She was leaning back against 
the jamb of the door as she spoke, the 
shawl hanging loose, her delicate white 
hands in her lap. It was an idle answer 
to an idle question, for her mind was still 
with Oliver. 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of doing so 
until to-day,’’ he answered slowly, “but I 
had a notice from the bank that they 


must call in the mortgage, and so I 
thought I might as well sell the whole 
place, pay off the debt and use the bal- 
ance for de 

“Sell the farm, Richard?” It was 
her hand now that sought his, and with a 
firm grasp as if she would restrain him 
then and there in his purpose. 

“ Yes, I can get several thousand dol- 
lars over and above the mortgage and I 
need the money, Sallie. It will only be 
a temporary matter—’’ and he smoothed 
her arm tenderly, speaking as a lover 
of long standing might do who is less 
absorbed with the caress than with the 
subject under discussion. “The motor 
will be ready in a few weeks—as soon 
as the new batteries are finished. Then, 
my dear, you won’t have to curtail your 
expenses as you have done.” His voice 
was full of hope now, a smile lighting his 
face as he thought of all the pleasure and 
comfort his success would bring her. 

* But you said that same thing when 
you were working on the steam-valve, for 
which you put that very mortgage on the 
farm, and now that’s all gone and- - 

“The failure of the steam-valve, as I 
have always told you, was due to my care- 
lessness, Sallie. I should have patented 
it sooner. They are making enormous 
sums on it, I hear, and are using my cut- 
off, and I think dishonestly. But the mo- 
tor has been protected at every new step 
that I have taken. My first patent of Au- 
gust 13, 1856, supersedes all others, and 
cannot be shaken. Now, my dear, don’t 
worry about it—you have never known 
me to fail, and I won’t now. Besides, 
you forget my successes, Sallie—the tur- 
bine water-wheel and the others. It wiil 
all come right.” 

‘Tt will never come right”’ She had 
risen from her seat and was standing over 
him, both hands on his shoulders, her eyes 
looking down into his, her voice trembling. 
“Oh, Richard, Richard! Give up this 
life of dreams you are living, and go back 
to your law-office. You always succeeded 
in thelaw. This new career of yours is 
ruining us. I can economize, dear, just 
as I have always done,” she added, with 
another sudden change of tone, bending 
over him and slipping her hand caress- 
ingly into his. “I will do everything to 
help you. I did not mean to be cross a 














moment ago. I was worried about Oliver’s 
talk. I have been silent so long—lI must 
speak. Don’t be angry, dear, but you 
must keep the farm. I will go myself and 
see about the mortgage at the bank—we 
cannot—we must not, go on this way—we 
will have nothing left.” 

He patted her arm again in his gentle 
way—not to calm her fears, he knew so 
well she was all wrong, but to quiet the 
nerves that he thought unstrung. 

‘But I need this extra money for some 
improvements which |——” 

“ Yes, I know you ¢hink so, but you 
don’t, Richard, you don’t. For Heaven’s 
sake, throw the motor out into the street, 
and be done with it. It will ruin us all if 
things goes on as they have done.” 

The inventor raised his eyes quickly. 
He had never seen her so disturbed in all 
their married life. She had never spoken 
in this way before. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Sallie,” he said 
gravely, and with a certain air of author- 
ity in his manner. “ You'll bring on one 
of your headaches—it will all come right. 
Come, my dear, let us go into the house. 
People are passing, and will wonder.” 

She followed him back into the draw- 
ing-room, his hand still held fast in hers. 

“Promise me one thing,’’she said, stop- 
ping at the door and looking up into his 
eyes, ‘and I won’t say another word. 
Please do nothing more about the farm 
unless you let me know. Let me think 
first how I can help. It will all come out 
right, as you say, but it will be because 
we will make it come right, dear.’”’ She 
drew his face down toward her with one 
hand and kissed him tenderly on his 
cheek. Then she bade him good-night 
and resumed her seat by the window, to 
watch for Oliver’s return. 

Try as she would, she could not banish 
her fears. ‘The news of Richard’s inten- 
tion to call in the loan had sent a shudder 
through her heart such as she had never 
before experienced, for that which she had 
dreaded had now come to pass. Loyal 
as she had always been to her husband, 
and proud as she was of his genius and 
accomplishments, and sympathetic as they 
were in all else that their lives touched 
upon, her keen, penetrating mind had long 
since divined the principal fault that lay 
at the bottom of her husband’s genius. 
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She saw that the weak point in his make-up 
was not his inventive quality, but his in- 
ability to realize any practical results from 
his inventions when perfected. She saw, 
too, with equal certainty how rapidly their 
already slender means were being daily 
depleted in costly experiments—many of 
which were abandoned as soon as tried, 
and she knew full well that the end was 
but a question of time. Even when he had 
abandoned the law, and had exchanged 
his office near the Court-house for his 
shop in the back-yard, and had given his 
library to his young students, she had not 
despaired; she still had faith in his ge- 
nius. 

She had first become uneasy when one 
of his most brilliant ventures—the new 
steam cut-off, over which he had spent 
thousands of dollars—had failed to reim- 
burse him because he had not patented it 
in time. When this catastrophe was fol- 
lowed by his losing every dollar of his in- 
terest in the improved cotton-gin, because 
of his generosity to a brother inventor, her 
uneasiness had become the keenest anx- 
iety. And now here was this new motor, 
in which he seemed more absorbed than 
in any other of his inventions. This was 
to plunge them into still greater difficul- 
ties and jeopardize even the farm. 

Richard had not been disturbed by it all. 
Serene and hopeful always, the money 
question had counted for nothing with him. 
His compensation lay in the fact that his 
theories had been proved true. Moreover, 
there were, he knew, other inventions 
ahead, and more important discoveries to 
be made. If money were necessary, these 
new inventions would supply it. Such 
indifference to practical questions was an 
agony to one of her temperament, bur- 
dened, too, as she was by the thought of 
their increasing daily expenses, the mag- 
nitude of which Richard never seemed to 
appreciate. 

And yet until to-night, when Richard 
had made his announcement about the 
mortgage she had made no protest, ut- 
tered no word of censure. Neither had 
any jar or discord ever disturbed the sweet 
harmony of their home life. And she had 
only behaved as any other wife in Ken- 
nedy Square would have done in like 
circumstances. Remonstrances against a 
husband’s business methods were never 
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made in the best families. In his own 
house Richard was master. So she had 
suffered on and held her peace, while 
Richard walked on with his head in the 
clouds unconscious of her doubts. The 
situation must now be met, and she de- 
termined to face it with all her might. 
‘“‘The farm shall not be sacrificed, if I 
can help it,”’ she kept repeating to herself, 
“any economy would be better than that 
disaster.” 

When at last the shock of the news of 
the threatened disaster had passed, and she 
had regained her customary composure, 
she decided to act at once and at head- 
quarters, outside of Richard’s help or 
knowledge. She would send for Colonel 
Clayton, one of the directors of the bank, 
in the morning, and see what could be 
done to postpone for a time the bank’s ac- 
tion. ‘This would give her time to think 
what next could best be done to save the 
property. ‘This settled in her mind, she 
gave herself up to the more important and 
pressing need of the moment—the dis- 
suading of Oliver from this new act of 
folly. 

At the end of an hour she was still sit- 
ting by the drawing-room window, strain- 
ing her eyes across the Square, noting 
every figure that passed into the radiance 
of the moonlight, her mind becoming clear- 
er as her indomitable will, which had 
never failed her in domestic crises, began 
to assert itself. 

When her eye fell at last upon her son, 
he was walking with swinging gait up the 
long path across the Square, whistling as 
he came, his straw hat tilted on one side, 
his short coat flying free. He had taken 
Sue home, and the two had sat on her 
father’s steps in the moonlight long after 
the other boys and girls had scattered to 
their homes. The Colonel had come in 
while they were talking, and had bade them 
good-night and gone up to bed. 

Girl as she was, Sue already possessed 
that subtle power of unconscious coquet- 
ry which has distinguished all the other 
Sue Claytons of all the other Kennedy 
Squares the South over since the days 
of Pocahontas. She had kept Oliver’s 
mind away from the subject that engrossed 
him, and on herself ; and when, at last, 
standing between the big columns of the 
portico she had waved her hand, good- 


night, and had gained his promise to stop 
in the morning on his way to the office, for 
just another word, she felt sure that his 
every thought was of her. Then she had 
closed the big front door—she was the last 
person in the house awake—and tripped 
upstairs, not lighting her candle until she 
had peeped through her shutters, and had 
found him standing on the other side of 
the street looking toward the house. He 
made a handsome picture of a lover, as he 
stood in the moonlight, and Sue smiled 
complacently to herself at the delicate at- 
tention paid her, but Oliver’s eyes, the 
scribe is ashamed to say, were not fixed 
on the particular pair of green blinds that 
concealed his sweetheart, certainly not 
with any desire to break through their 
privacy. One of the unforgivable sins— 
nay, one of the impossible sins—about 
Kennedy Square, would have been to have 
recognized a lady who looked, even dur- 
ing the daytime, out from a bedroom win- 
dow, much less at night. That was why 
Sue did not open her blinds. 

Nor, indeed, was Oliver occupied with 
the question of Sue’s blinds at all. He 
had for the moment in fact, completely 
forgotten the existence of his lady-love, 
and was occupied studying the wonderful 
effect of the white light of the moon flood- 
ing with its radiance the columns and roof 
of the Clayton house, the dark magnolias 
silhouetted against the flight of steps and 
the indigo-blue of the sky. He had al- 
ready formulated in his mind the palette 
with which he would paint it, and had de- 
cided that the magnolias were blue-black 
and not green, and the steps greenish-white. 
He had, furthermore, determined to make 
an outline of it in the daylight, and talk 
to Mr. Crocker about it. Sue’s eyes, which 
but a moment before had so charmed him, 
no longer lingered in his memory—nor 
even in any one of the far corners of his 
head and heart. It was only when her light 
flashed up that he awoke to the realization 
of what he was doing, and even this breach 
of good manners was forgotten by him in 
his delight over the effect which the red 
glow of the candle gave to the whole com- 
position. 

With the picture clearly stamped upon 
his brain, he turned and ran across the 
Square, and in another moment he had 
thrown his mother a kiss through the win- 
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dow, and rushing inside had caught her in 
his arms. 

“ Poor motherkins—and you all alone,” 
he cried. “ Why, I thought you and father 
had gone to bed long ago.”’ 

“ No, son—I was waiting for you.” 
He laid his fresh young face against hers, 
insisting that she must go to bed at once; 
helping her upstairs awkwardly, laughing 
as he went—telling her she was the sweet- 
est girl he ever knew and his best sweet- 
heart—kissing her pale cheeks as they 
climbed the steps together. “ 

She had determined, as she sat by the 
window, to talk to him of what she had 
overheard him say to Sue, and of her anx- 
iety over Richard’s revelations, but his 
joyous kiss had robbed her of the power. 
She would wait for another time—she said 
to herself—not to-night, when he was so 
happy. 

‘Anybody at Sue’s, 
lighting his candle. 

“Only the boys and girls—Tom Pitts, 
Charley Bowman, Nellie Talbot, and one 
or two others. The Colonel came in just 
before I left.” 

« But the Colonel will be home to-mor- 
row, will he not?” she asked quickly, as 
if something forgotten had been suddenly 
remembered. 

“ Yes—think so—” answered Oliver, 
taking off his coat and hanging it over the 
chair—‘ because he was just up from Pon- 
gateague. He and Major Pitts got thirty- 
seven woodcock in two days. Tom wants 
me to go down with him some day next 
week.” 

A shade of anxiety crossed the mother’s 
face. 

“What did you tell him, son?” She 
moved a chair nearer the bureau and sat 
down to watch him undress, as she had 
always done since the day she first tucked 
him into his crib. 

“‘Oh, I said I would ask you.’”’ He 
was loosening his cravat as he spoke, his 
chin thrown up, the light of the candle 
falling over his well-knit shoulders and 
chest outlined through his white nage 

“ Better not go, Ollie—y ou’ve been 
away so much lately.’ 

“Oh, dearie,” he protested in a tone 
done, “ what does 
Now, be a darling 
Tom has a gun 


Ollie?” she asked, 


’ 


as a child would have 
a day or two matter? 
old mother and let me go. 
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for me, and Mr. Talbot is going to lend 
us his red setter. Tom’s sister is going 
and so are her cousins. Just think, now, 
I haven’t had a day in the country for 
a coon’s age.” His arms were round 
her neck now. He seemed happier over 
the excuse to caress her than anxious about 
her possible refusal. 

She loosened one of his hands and laid 
it on her cheek. 

“No holidays, son? Why you had two 
last week, when you all went out to Stem- 
mer’s Run,”’ she said, looking up into his 
face, his hand still in hers. 

“Yes, but that was fishing !”” He was 
standing over her now laughing, his arms 
outstretched, teetering an imaginary rod 
in his hands. 

« And the week before, when you spent 
the day at Uncle Tilghman’s?” she in- 
quired, smiling sadly at him, but with the 
light of an ill-concealed admiration on her 
face. 

«Ah, but mother, I went to see the 
Lely ! That’s an education. Oh, that por- 
trait of the lady in pink!” He was 
serious now, looking straight down into 
her eyes—talking with his hands, one 
thumb in air as if it were a bit of charcoal 
and he was outlining the Lely on an 
equally real canvas. “Such color, moth- 
er—such an exquisite poise of the head 
and sweep to the shoulder—” and the 
thumb described a curve in the air as if 
following every turn of Lely’s brush. 

Her eyes followed his gestures—she 
loved his enthusiasm, although she wished 
now it had been about something else. 

“ And you don’t get any education out 
of the Judge’s law books?” 

No, I wish I did.” The joyous look 
on his face was gone—his hand had 
fallen to his side. ‘It gets to be more of 
a muddle every day—” and then he 
added, with the illogical reasoning of 
youth—* all the lawyers that ever lived 
couldn’t paint a picture like the Lely.” 

Mrs. Horn closed her eyes. It was on 
her tongue to tell him she knew what was 
in his heart, but she stopped ; no, not to- 
night, she said firmly to herself, and shut 
her lips tight—a way she had of bracing 
her nerves in such emergencies. 

Oliver in turn saw the expression of 
anxiety that crossed his mother’s face and 
the thin drawn line of the lips. One word 
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from her and he would have poured out 
his heart. Then some shadow that crossed 
her face silenced him. ‘No, not to- 
night—”’ he said to himself. ‘She has 
been sitting up for me and is tired—I’ll 
tell her to-morrow.” 

“Don’t go with Tom Pitts, my son. 
I’d rather you’d stay ; I don’t want you 
to go thistime. Perhaps a little later—-” 
and a slight shiver went through her as 
she rose from her chair and moved tow- 
ard him. 

He made no protest. Her final word 
was always law to him—not because she 
dominated him, but because his nature 
was always to be in harmony with the 
thing he loved. Because, too, underneath 
it all was that quality of tenderness to all 
women old and young, which forbade him 
to cause one of them pain. Almost uncon- 
sciously to himself he had gone through 
a process by which from having yielded 
her the obedience of a child, he now sur- 
rendered his pleasures to her when the old 
feeling of maternal dominance still con- 
trolled her in her attitude to him. She 
did not recognize the difference, and he 
had but half perceived it, but the differ- 
ence had already transformed him from 
a boy into a man, though with unrecog- 
nized powers of stability as yet. In obey- 
ing his mother, then at twenty-two, or 
even in meeting the whims and conceits of 
his sweethearts, this quality of tenderness 
to the woman was always uppermost in his 
heart. The surrender of a moment’s pleas- 
ure seemed so little to him compared to 
the expression of pain he could see across 
their faces. He had so much to make 
him happy—what mattered it if out of 
a life so full he should give up any one 
thing to please his mother or any one of 
them. 

Patting him on the cheek and kissing 
him on the neck, as she had so often 
done when some sudden wave of affection 
overwhelmed her, she bade him good- 
night at last. 

Once outside in the old-fashioned hall, 
she stopped for a moment, her eyes fixed 
on the floor, the light from the hall-lamp 
shining on her silver hair and the shawl 
about her shoulders, and said slowly to 
herself, as if counting each word : 

“‘ What—can I do—to save this boy— 
from—himself ? ” 


CHAPTER V 
A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE 


RICHARD, when he waked, made no 
allusion to the mortgage nor to their talk 
of the night before, nor could Mrs. Horn 
see that the inventor had given it further 
thought. He came in to breakfast with 
his usual serenity of mien, kissed her gal- 
lantly on the cheek—in all their married 
life this dear old gentleman had never for- 
gotten this breakfast kiss—and taking his 
seat opposite her, he picked up the new 
Scientific Review, just in by the morning 
mail, and began cutting the leaves. She 
tried to draw him into conversation by 
asking him when the note on the mortgage 
was due, but his mind was doubtless ab- 
sorbed by some problem suggested by the 
Review before him, for without answering 
—he, of course, had not heard her—he 
left the table, excusing himself for a mo- 
ment, opened a book on his library table 
studying it leisurely, only resuming his 
seat when Malachi gently touched his el- 
bow and said : 

“Coffee purty nigh done sp’ilt, Marse 
Richard.” 

With his breakfast half eaten, and with 
that far-away look in his eyes which his 
wife knew so well, Richard picked up his 
letters and walking to the closet, took 
down his long red calico gown, slipped it 
over his coat and with a loving pat on his 
wife’s shoulder as he passed, and with the 
request that no one but Nathan should see 
him that morning, he made his way through 
the damp brick-paved back yard to the 
green door of his “li'l” room. 

Mrs. Horn watched his retreating figure 
from the window—his head bent, his soft 
hair stirred by the morning air, falling 
about his shoulders. His serenity; his air 
of abstraction; of being wrapped in the 
clouds as it were—borne aloft by the 
power of a thought altogether beyond her, 
baffled her as it always did. She could 
not follow his flights when he was in one 
of these uplifted moods. She could only 
watch and wait until he returned again to 
the common ground of their daily love 
and companionship. 

3rushing a quick tear from her eyes 
with an impatient sigh, she directed Mala- 








chi to go to Oliver’s room and tell him he 
must get up at once, as she wanted him to 
carry a message of importance. She had 
herself rapped at her son’s door as she 
passed on her way down-stairs, and Mala- 
chi had already paid two visits to the same 
portal—one with Oliver’s shoes and one 
on his own account. He had seen his 
mistress’s anxiety, and knowing that his 
young master had come in late the night 
before, had mistaken the cause, charging 
Mrs. Horn’s perturbation to Oliver’s ac- 
count. The only response Oliver ,had 
made to either of his warnings had been 
a smothered yawn and a protest at being 
called at daylight. On his third visit 
Malachi was more insistent, the hall clock 
by that time having struck nine. 

“ Ain’t you out’en dat bed yit, Marse 
Oliver? Dis yere’s de third time I been 
yere. Better git up; yo’ ma’s gittin’ 
onres’less.” 

“Coming, Mally. Tell mother I'll be 
down right away,” called Oliver, springing 
out of bed. Malachi stepped softly down 
stairs again, bowed low to his mistress and 
with a perfectly straight face said : 

“ He’smos’ ready, mistis. Jes’ a-breshin’ 
ob his ha’r when I opened de do’. Spec’ 
Marse Oliver over-slep’ hisse’f, or maybe 
nobody ain’t call him 

He could not bear to hear the boy 
scolded. He had begun to shield his 
young master when he carried him on his 
shoulder, and he would still shade the 
truth for him whenever he considered 
necessity required it. 

When Oliver at last came down-stairs 
it was by means of the handrail as a slide, 
a dash through the hall and a bound 
into the breakfast-room, followed by a joy- 
ous good-morning, meeting his mother’s 
“ Howcould you be so late, my boy,” with- 
out any defence of his conduct, put- 
ting one hand under her chin and the 
other around her neck, and kissing her 
where her white hair parted over her fore- 
head. 

Malachi waited an instant, breathing 
freer when he found that his statement 
regarding Oliver’s toilet passed muster, 
and then shuffled off to the kitchen for 
hot waffles and certain other comforting 
viands that Aunt Hannah, the cook, had 
kept hot for her young master, Malachi’s 
several reports having confirmed her sus- 
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picions that Oliver, as usual, would be 
half an hour late. 

“What a morning, motherkins,” Oliver 
cried. ‘Such a sky, all china-blue and 
white. Oh, you just ought to see how fine 
the old church looms up behind the trees. 
I’m going to paint that some day, from 
my window. Dad had his breakfast?” 
and he glanced at the empty seat and plate. 
“ Sausage, eh? Mally, got any for me?” 
and he dragged up his chair beside her, 
talking all the time as he spread his napkin 
and drew the dishes toward him. 

He was so full of his own buoyant hap- 
piness, that he never once noticed her anx- 
ious face. She did not check his enthusi- 
asm. ‘This breakfast hour alone with her 
boy—he was almost always later than 
Richard—was the happiest of the day. 
But her heart was too heavy this morning 
to enjoy it. Instead of listening with her 
smile of quiet satisfaction, answering him 
now and then with a gayety of humor 
which matched his own, she was conscious 
only of the waiting for an opportunity to 
break into his talk without jarring upon his 
mood. At last, with a hesitating emphasis 
that would have alarmed anyone less 
wrapped in his own content than her son, 
she said: 

“Ollie, when you finish your breakfast I 
want you, on your way to Judge Ellicott’s 
office, to stop at Colonel Clayton’s and ask 
him to be good enough to come and see 
me as soon as he can ona little matter of 
business. Tell him I will keep him but a 
minute. If you hurry, my son, you’ll catch 
him before he leaves the house.” 

The die was cast now. She had taken 
her first step without Richard’s hand to 
guide her. It was pain to do it—the more 
exquisite because she loved to turn to him 
for guidance or relief, to feel the sense of 
his protection. Heretofore he had helped 
her in every domestic emergency, his soft, 
gentle hand soothing and quieting her, 
when troubles arose. She had wavered 
during the night between her duty to her 
family in saving the farm, and her duty 
to her husband in preserving unbroken 
the tie of loyal dependence that had 
always bound them together. Many emo- 
tions had shaken her as she lay awake, 
her eyes fixed on the flutings in the can- 
opy of the high-post bedstead which the 
night-lamp faintly illumined, Richard 
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asleep beside her, dreaming doubtless of 
cogs and pulleys and for the hundredth 
time of his finding the one connecting link 
needed to complete the circle of his suc- 
cess. 

But before the day had broken her keen, 
penetrating mind had cut through the fog 
of her doubts. Richard, for all his urgent 
need of money to perfect his new motor, 
should not be allowed to sacrifice the only 
piece of landed property which they pos- 
sessed, except the roof that sheltered them 
all. The farm saved, she would give her 
attention to Oliver’s future career. On one 
point her mind was firmly made up—he 
should never, in spite of what his father 
sail, become a painter. 

Oliver hurried through his breakfast, 
cut short Malachi’s second relay of waf- 
fles to the great disappointment of that 
excellent servitor, and with his mother’s 
message for the moment firmly fixed in 
his mind, tilted his hat on one side of his 
head and started across Kennedy Square, 
whistling as he went. 

Mrs. Horn moved her seat to the win- 
dow and looked out upon the brick-paved 
yard. The door of the shop was shut. 
Richard was already at work, for a thin 
curl of blue smoke was rising from the 
chimney. As she sat looking out upon the 
tulip-tree and the ivy-covered wall beyond 
a strange, unaccountable sense of loneli- 
ness new in her experience came over her. 
But with this sense of utter isolation the 
lines about her mouth only settled more 
firmly with the thought, and the anxious 
look that had filled her eyes changed to 
one of determination. 

“« Nobody can help,” she said to herself 
with a sigh. “I must do it all myself ;” 
and picking up her basket of keys she 
mounted slowly to her room. 


Once outside the front door, with the 
fresh, clear air stirring to a silver-white the 
leaves of the maples, the birds singing in 
the branches and the sky glistening over- 
head, one of those sudden changes of 
mood to which our young hero was subject 
swept overhim. The picture of the moth- 


er whom he loved and whose face had 
filled his thoughts, by some shifting of the 
gray matter of this young gentleman’s 
brain had suddenly become replaced by 
another. 
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Pretty Sue Clayton, her black eyes snap- 
ping with fun, her hand so soon to be out- 
stretched in welcome, was now the domin- 
ating figure in his mental horizon. Even 
the Sir Peter Lely and the woodcock 
shooting with Tom Pitts, and all the other 
fancies that had filled his brain had be- 
come things of the past as he thought of 
Sue’s greeting. For the time being this 
black-eyed little witch with the ringlets 
about her face had complete possession 
of him. 

He had not, it is true, thought of her for 
five consecutive minutes since he had bid- 
den her good-night ten hours ago; and 
he would, I am quite sure, have forgotten 
even his promise to see her this morning 
had not his mother’s message made his 
going to her house imperative. And yet, 
now that the prospect of having a glimpse 
of her face was really assured, he could 
hardly wait until he reached her side. 

He really had nothing new to tell Sue— 
nothing that had bubbled up fresh from 
the depths of his heart over-night. In- 
deed, had that unexplored portion of this 
young gentleman’s anatomy been searched 
with a dark lantern, it can safely be said 
that not the slightest suggestion of this fair 
inamorata’s form or lineaments would have 
been found lurking in any one of its re- 
cesses. Furthermore, I can state posi- 
tively—and I knew this young gentleman 
quite well at the time—that it was not Sue 
at all that he longed for at this precise mo- 
ment, even though he hurried to meet her. 
It was more the woman in her—the some- 
thing that satisfied his inner nature when 
he was with her—her coy touches of con- 
fidence, her artless outbursts of admiration, 
looking up in his face as she spoke, the 
dimples playing about the corners of her 
mouth. He revelled in all those subtle 
flatteries and cajoleries, and in all the arts 
to please of which she was past mistress. 
He loved to believe her—she intended 
that he should—when she told him how 
different he was from anybody about Ken- 
nedy Square, and how nobody swam or 
rode or danced as he did ; nor wore their 
hair so becomingly, nor their clothes—es- 
pecially the gray jacket buttoned up close 
under the chin ; nor their hair, nor carried 
themselves as they walked, nor, 

Why goon? We all know exactly how 
she said it, and how sincere she seemed, 
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and how we believed it all (and do now, 
some of us), and how blissful it was to sit 
beside her and hear her voice and know 
that this most adorable of women really 
believed that the very sun itself rose and 
set in our own adorable person. 

Because of all this and of many other 
things with which we have nothing to do, 
our young hero saw only Sue’s eyes when 
that maiden, who had been watching for 
him at the library window, laid her hand 
on the lape! of his coat in her coaxing 
way. No wonder he had forgotten every- 
thing which his mother had asked him to 
do. I can forgive him under the circum- 
stances—and so can you. Soft hands are 
very beguiling, sometimes-—and soft eyes 
—Well! It is a good many years ago, 
but there are some things that none of us 
ever forget. 

Blinded by her fascinations it is not 
at all astonishing that long before Oliver 
regained his senses the Colonel had left the 
house forthe day. The distinguished gen- 
tleman would, of course, have waited the 
young prince’s pleasure in his library, had 
he known of his errand. But since the 
Colonel had unfortunately gone, there was 
nothing here for our Oliver to do but to 
remain where he was until noon—this was 
Sue’s way out of the difficulty—and then 
to catch the Colonel at the bank where 
he could always be found between twelve 
and one o’clock. 

But by the time that Oliver reached the 
bank the Colonel had gone to the club 
where he always lunched and where he 
would have been too happy, no doubt— 
being the most courteous of colonels, 
etc., etc., “if his dear young friend had 
only sent him word,” etc. 

All this our breathless young Mercury 
—QOliver never walked when he could run 
—learned from old Mr. Stiger, the cashier, 
who punched him in the ribs at the end of 
every sentence in which he conveyed the 
disappointing information, calling him 
‘“‘ Creeps,”’ at short intervals, and roaring 
with laughter at the boy’s account of the 
causes leading up to his missing the 
Colonel. 

“Gone to the club, Creeps, don’t I tell 
you (—punch in the ribs—); gone to get 
a little sip of Madeira and a little bit of 
canvas-back (—punch over the heart—), 

and a little—oh, I tell you, you young 








dog—”’ (this punch straight on the breast- 
bone)—*“ you ought to be a bank director 
—you hear !—a big fat bank director, and 
own a big house up in the square, if you 
want to enjoy yourself—and have a pretty 
daughter—Oh, you young rascal !’’ This 
last punch bent Oliver double, and was 
followed by an outburst of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

These punchings and outbursts had 
gone on since the days that Oliver was in 
short trousers and Stiger was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school which the boy 
had attended in his early years—Stiger 
was still superintendent and of the same 
school—cashiers had to have certincates 
of character in those days. A smooth- 
shaven, round-headed old fellow was this 
same cashier, with two little dabs of side 
whiskers, a pair of eyes that twinkled be- 
hind a pair of gold spectacles, and a bald 
head kept polished by the constant mop- 
ping of a red silk handkerchief. His cos- 
tume in the bank was a black alpaca coat 
and high black satin stock, which grabbed 
him tight around the neck, and held in 
place the two points of his white collar 
struggling to be free. Across his waist-line 
was a square of cloth. ‘This, in summer, 
replaced his waistcoat, and, in winter, pro- 
tected it from being rubbed into holes by 
constant contact with the edge of the 
counter. 

His intimacy with Oliver dated from 
one hot Sunday morning years before, 
when Oliver had broken in upon the 
old gentleman’s long prayers by sundry 
scrapings of his wee finger-nails down the 
whitewashed wall of the school-room, pro- 
ducing a blood-cooling and most irrev- 
erent sound, much to the discomfort of the 
inmates. 

“Who made that noise?” asked Mr. 
Stiger, when the amen was reached. 

‘© Me, sir.” 

“What for ?” 

“To get cool. It makes creeps go 
down my back.” 

From that day the old cashier had never 
called Oliver anything but “ Creeps.”’ 

Oliver in a spirit of playful revenge made 
caricatures of his prosecutor in these later 
years, enlarging his ears, puffing out his 
cheeks and dressing him up in impossible 
clothes. These sketches he would mail 
to the cashier as anonymous communica- 
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tions, always stopping at the bank the next 
day to see how Stiger enjoyed them. He 
generally found them tacked up over the 
cashier’s desk. Some of them were still 
there when the old man died. 

Carried away by the warm greetings of 
his old friend, and the hearty, whole- 
souled spirit of companionship inherent in 
the man—a spirit always dear to Oliver— 
he not only stayed to make another cari- 
cature of the old fellow, over which the 
original laughed until the tears ran down 
his fat cheeks, but until all the old 
sketches were once more taken from the 
drawer or examined on the wall and 
laughed at over again, the cashier praising 
him for his cleverness and predicting all 
kinds of honors and distinctions for him 
when his talents became recognized. It 
was just the atmosphere of general ap- 
proval in which our young hero loved to 
bask, and the hours again slipped away 
and three o’clock came and went and his 
mother’s message was still undelivered. 
This fact was not impressed upon him by 
the moon-faced clock that hung over Mr. 
Stiger’s desk—time made no difference to 
Oliver—but by the cashier himself, who 
began stuffing the big books into a great 
sate built into the wall, preparatory to 
locking it with a key that would have 
opened the gate of a walled town, and 
which the old gentleman took home with 
him every night and hung on a nail by his 
bed. 

Thus it came to pass that the half hour 
had struck before Oliver mounted the 
steps of the Chesapeake Club in search 
of the elusive Colonel. 

The fat, mahogany-colored porter, who 
sat all day in the doorway of the club, 
dozing in his lobster-shell bath-chair, an- 
swered his next inquiry. This ancient 
relic, who always boasted that no gentleman 
member of the club, dead or alive, could 
pass him without being recognized, listened 
to Oliver’s request with a certain lifeless 
air—a manner always shown to strangers 
—and shuffled away to the reading-room 
to find the Colonel. 

The occupant of this bath-chair was 
not only one of the characters of the club 
but one of the characters of the town. 
He was a squat, broken-kneed old darky, 
with white eyebrows arching over big 
brass spectacles, a flat nose, and two keen, 





restless monkey eyes. His hands, like 
those of many negroes of his age, were 
long and shrivelled, the palms wrinkled as 
the inside of a turkey’s foot and of the 
same color and texture. His two feet, 
always in evidence, rested on their heels, 
and were generally encased in carpet 
slippers—shoes were out of the question 
owing to his life-long habit of storing in- 
side his own person the drainings of the 
decanters, an idiosyncracy which produced 
a form of gout that only carpet slippers 
alleviated. In his earlier life he had car- 
ried General Washington around in his 
arms, had waited on Henry Clay, and 
had been body-servant to Lafayette, be- 
sides holding the horses of half the gen- 
erals of the War of 1812—at least, he 
said so, and no man of his color dared 
contradict him. 

The years of service of this guardian of 
the front door dated back to the time 
when the old furniture of Colonel Ralph 
Coston, together with many of the portraits 
covering the walls, and the silver chafing- 
dishes lining the side-board, had come into 
the possession of the club through that 
gentleman’s last will and testament. Cos- 
ton was the most beloved of all the epicures 
of his time, and his famous terrapin-stew 
—one of the marvellous delicacies of the 
period—had been cooked in these same 
chafing-dishes. The mahogany-colored 
Cerberus had been Coston’s slave as well 
as butler, and still belonged to the estate. 
It was eminently proper, therefore, that 
he should still maintain his position at the 
club as long as his feet held out. 

While he was gone in search of the 
Colonel, Oliver occupied himself in exam- 
ining one of the old English sporting 
prints that ornamented the side-walls of 
the bare, uncarpeted, dismal hall. It was 
the second time that he had entered these 
sacred doors—few men of his own age had 
ever done as much. He had stopped 
there once before in search of his father, 
when his mother had been taken suddenly 
ill. He recalled again the curious spiral 
staircase at the end of the hall where his 
father had met him and which had im- 
pressed him so at the time. He could 
see, too, the open closet out of which Mr. 
Horn had taken his overcoat, and which 
was now half filled with hats and coats. 

From the desolate, uninviting hall, 
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Oliver passed into the large meeting- 
room of the club fronting the street, now 
filled with members, many of whom had 
dropped in for half an hour after dinner 
on their way back to their offices. Of 
these some of the older and more sedate 
men, like Judge Bowman and Mr. Pan- 
coast, were playing chess ; others were 
seated about the small tables, reading, 
sipping toddies, or chatting together. A 
few of the younger bloods, men of forty 
or thereabouts, were standing by the un- 
curtained windows watching the belles of 
the town in their flounced dresses’ and 
wide leghorn hats, out for an afternoon 
visit or promenade. Among these men 
Oliver recognized Howard ‘Thom, son of 
the Chief Justice, poor as a church mouse 
and fifty years of age if a day. Oliver 
was not surprised to find him craning his 
neck at the window. He remembered 
the story they told of this perennial beau 
—of how he had been in love with every 
woman in and around Kennedy Square, 
from Miss Clendenning down to the latest 
débutante, and of how he would tell you 
over his first toddy that he had sown his 
wild oats and was about to settle down 
for life, and over his last—the sixth, or 
seventh, or eighth—that the most adora- 
ble woman in town, after a life devoted 
to her service, had thrown him over, and 
that henceforth all that was left to him 
was a load of buckshot and six feet of 
earth. 

Our hero bowed to those of the mem- 
bers he knew, and wheeling around one 
of the clumsy mahogany chairs into posi- 
tion, sat down to await the arrival of 
Colonel Clayton. 

Meanwhile his eyes wandered over the 
desolate room with its leather-covered 
chairs and sofas and big marble mantel 
bare of every ornament but another moon- 
faced clock—a duplicate of the one at 
the bank—and two bronze candelabra 
flanking each end, and then on the por- 
traits of the dead and gone members 
which relieved the sombre walls—one in 
a plum-colored coat with hair tied in a 
queue being no other than his own ances- 
tor. He wondered to himself where lay 
the charm and power to attract ina place 
so colorless, and he thought, as was his 
habit with all interiors, how different he 
would want it to be if he ever became a 








member. His fresh young nature re- 
volted at the dinginess and bareness of 
the surroundings. He couldn’t under- 
stand why the men came here and what 
could be the fascination of sitting round 
these cold tables talking by the hour 
when there was so much happiness out- 
side —so much of light and air and sun- 
shine free to everybody. 

He was, moreover, a little constrained 
and uncomfortable. ‘There was none of 
the welcome of Mr. Crocker’s studio 
about this place, nor any of the comfort- 
ing companionship of the jolly old cashier, 
who made the minutes fly as if they had 
wings ; and that, too, in a musty old bank 
far more uninviting even than the club. 
He remembered his mother’s message 
now—and he remembered her face and 
the anxious expression—as we always re- 
member duties when we are uncomfort- 
able. He meant to run every step of the 
way home as soon as the Colonel dis- 
missed him, and tell her how it had all 
happened, and how sorry he was, and 
what a stupid he had been, and she would 
forgive him as she had a hundred times 
before. 

As he sat absorbed in these thoughts his 
attention was attracted by a conversation 
at the adjoining table between that dare- 
devil cross-country rider, Tom Gunning of 
Ann Arundel, old General McTavish of 
the Mexican War, and Billy ‘Taylor the ex- 
quisite. Gunning was in his brown cord- 
uroys and hunting-boots. He always wore 
them when he came to town, even when 
dining with his friends. He had them on 
now, the boots being specially in evidence, 
one being hooked over the chair on which 
he sat and within a foot of Oliver’s el- 
bow. None of these peculiarities, however, 
made the slightest difference in Kennedy 
Square, so far as Gunning’s social posi- 
tion was concerned—Tom’s mother hav- 
ing been a Carroll and his grandfather 
once Governor of the State. 

The distinguished cross-country rider 
was telling General McTavish, immaculate 
in black wig, blue coat, pepper-and-salt 
trousers and patent-leather shoes, and red- 
faced Billy Talbot, of an adventure that 
he, Gunning, had had the night before 
while driving home to his plantation. Billy’s 
costume was in marked contrast to those 
of the other two—it was his second change 
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that day. At this precise moment he 
was upholstered in peg-top, checker-board 
trousers, bob-tail Piccadilly coat and a 
one-inch brim straw hat, all of the latest 
English pattern. Everything, in fact, that 
Billy possessed was English, from a rim- 
less monocle decorating his left eye, down 
to the animated door-mat of a skye-terrier 
that followed at his heels. 

Oliver saw from the way in which Mc- 
Tavish leaned over the table, protecting 
the tray with his two arms, that he was in 
command of the decanter, and that the 
duty of alleviating the thirst of his com- 
panions had devolved upon the General. 
Billy Talbot sat with his hat tipped back 
on his head, his chin resting on his ab- 
breviated cane, his eyes fixed on Gun- 
ning. Both McTavish and Talbot were 
listening intently to the cross-country 
rider’s story. 

‘And you say you were sober, Gun- 
ning?” Oliver heard the General ask, with 
a scrutinizing look at Tom. Not with any 
humorous intent—more with the manner 
of a presiding officer at a court-martial, 
determined to learn the facts. 

“As a clock, General. The first thing 
I knew the mare shied and I came pretty 
near landing in the dirt. He was lyin’, I 
tell you, right across the road. Not length- 
wise, but straight across it. If it hadn’t 
been for Kitty I would haverun him down. 
I got out and held on to the reins, and 
there he was, sir, stretched out as drunk 
as a lord, flat on his back and sound asleep. 
I saw right away that he was a gentleman, 
and I tied the mare to a tree, picked him 
up with the greatest care, laid him on the 
side of the road, put his hat under his head 
and made him as comfortable as I could, 
when, by George, sir! I hadn’t any more 
than got back to my buggy, when bang! 
went a ball within a foot of my head !” 

The General ceased repointing the 
waxed ends of his dyed mustache with his 
lemon-colored kid gloves, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

‘ Fired at you, sir?’ The General had 
served both at Chapultepec and Buena 
Vista, and was an authority where gun- 
powder was concerned. 

“That’s just what he did. Came near 
takin’ the top of my head off! Hadn't 
been so dark he would have done it.” 

* Good God ! you don’t tell me so!” 

VoL. XXX—77 


said the General, mopping his lips with 
his perfumed handkerchief. ‘Were you 
armed, Gunning ?” 

‘No, sir, | was entirely at his mer- 
cy and absolutely defenceless. Well, I 
grabbed the reins to quiet the mare and 
then I hollered out—‘ What the devil do 
you mean, sir, by tryin’ to blow the top of 
my head off ?’ I could see now that he 
had raised himself up on his elbow and 
was lookin’ at me in a way I did not 
like.” 

«What do you mean by disturbin’ my 
rest, sir,’ he called back.” 

“«*Well, but my dear sir, you were lyin’ 
in the middle of the road and might have 
been run over.’ ” 

“*<Tt’s none of your business where | lie,’ 
he hollered back. ‘I go to sleep where 
I damn please, sir. I consider it a very 
great liberty.’ ” 

“¢T beg your pardon, sir,’ I said. ‘I 
did not intend any trespass—’ I was 
walkin’ toward him now. I did not want 
him to shoot again. 

“«« That’s sufficient, sir,” he said. ‘No 
gentleman can do more.’ ‘There’s my 
hand, sir. Allow me, sir, to offer you a 
drink. If you will roll me over, you will 
find my flask in my coat-tail pocket.’ ”’ 

“Well, Irolled him over, took a drink and 
then I brought the mare alongside, helped 
him in and drove him home to my house. 
He was a most delightful gentleman. 
Didn’t leave my place until four o’clock in 
the mornin’. He lives about fifteen miles 
below me. He told me his name was 
Toffington. Do you happen to know him, 
Taylor ?”’ said Gunning, turning to Billy. 

“ Toffington, Toffington,” said Billy, 
dropping his eye-glasses with a movement 
of his eyebrow. He had listened to the 
story without the slightest comment. “No, 
Tom, unless he is one of those lower 
county men. ‘There was a fellow I met 
in London last year—” (Billy pronounced 
it “larst yarh,”’ to Oliver’s infinite amuse- 
ment) ‘“‘ with some such name as that. He 
and I went over to Kew Gardens with the 
Duke of ——.” 

Gunning instantly turned around and 
faced the General again, much to Oliver’s 
regret, who would have loved above all 
things to hear Billy descant on his Eng- 
lish experiences—they being the never- 
ending jokes around Kennedy Square. 
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“Do you, General, know anybody 
named Toffington ?” asked Tom. 

“ No, Gunning—but here comes Clay- 
ton, he knows everybody in the State that 
is worth knowing. What you have told 
me is most extraordinary-—most extraor- 
dinary, Gunning. It only goes to show 
how necessary it is for every man to be 
prepared for emergencies of this kind. 
You should never go unarmed, sir. You 
had a very narrow escape—a very narrow 
escape, Gunning. Here, Clayton—come 
over here.” y 

Oliver pulled his face into long lines 
to hide his laughter, when his eye rested 
on the Colonel walking toward him. 

The Colonel, evidently, did not hear 
McTavish’s call. His mind was occupied 
with something much more important. He 
had been finishing a game of whist upstairs, 
and the mahogany-colored Cerberus had 
not dared to disturb him until the hand 
was played out. ‘The fact that young Ol- 
iver Horn had called to see him at such 
an hour and in such a place had greatly 
disturbed him. He felt sure that some- 
thing out of the ordinary had happened. 

‘“* My dear boy,” he cried, as Oliver rose 
to meet him, “I have this instant heard 
you were here, or I should never have 
kept you waiting a moment. Nothing 
serious—nothing at home ?” 


Sea-Fog 


“Oh, no, Colonel. Only a word from 
mother, sir. I missed you at the bank 
and Mr. Stiger thought that I might 
better come here,’’ and he delivered his 
mother’s message in a low voice and re- 
sumed his seat again. 

The Colonel, now that his mind was at 
rest, dropped into a chair, stroked his 
goatee with his thumb and forefinger, and 
ran over in his mind the sum of his en- 
gagements. 

“Tell your dear mother,” he said, * that 
I will do myself the honor of calling upon 
her on my way home late this afternoon. 
Nothing will give me greater pleasure. 
Now stay awhile with me and let me order 
something for you, my boy,” and he beck- 
oned to one of the brown-coated servants 
who had entered the room with a fresh 
tray for the Gunning table. 

“ No, thank you, Colonel ; I ought not 
to stop,” Oliver replied in an apologetic 
way, as he rose from his seat. “I really 
ought to go back and tell mother,” and 
with a grasp of Clayton’s hand and a bow 
to one or two men in the room who were 
watching his movements, the Colonel fol- 
lowing him to the outer door, Oliver took 
himself off, as was the duty of one so young 
and so entirely out of place among a col- 
lection of men all so knowing and distin- 
guished. 


(To be continued.) 


SEA-FOG 


THERE is a ghost that walks the sea to-night! 
I marked him in the twilight, hovering 
Beyond the marshes; a gray, misshaped Thing 

To chill the very soul with nameless fright. 

And as a flock of startled birds takes wing 
Before the fowler, so, in sudden’ flight, 

I saw the fisher-boats from left and right 

Hurrying to harbor; and I heard the ring 

Of warning bells, and then the beacon hurled 
Its javelin of fire into the dark 

And made a space of refuge for who saw. 

Whereon, my own being safe, the outer world 








Passed from my thought. Alas, the narrow arc 
On Life’s full round that tightened heartstrings draw! 

















AN OLD VIRGINIA SUNDAY 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


4 HERE is an idea prevalent 
that the strict observance 
of the Sabbath was almost 
wholly confined to the 
North. Nothing could be 
2 more erroneous. ‘“ The 
Blue Laws” of Connecticut, surviving as 
a proverb for hardness, have impressed 
the popular mind and fixed an idea which 
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nial period are the massive brick churches 
throughout Tidewater Virginia, some of 
them now towering in a wilderness, like 
that on Carter’s Creek, near the Rappa- 
hannock. It is possible that pride, too, en- 
tered into the motive at times, for it is re- 
lated that old Mrs. Carter, of Corotomon, 
whose family built the church on Carter’s 
Creek, when she came to die, directed 


was, however, not absolutely accurate.. that she should be buried under the aisle 


As severe as those enactments were, they 
were scarcely more rigorous, wherever the 
observance of Sunday was concerned, than 
those under which the Colony of Virginia 
was established and developed. ~ Attend- 
ance on Divine service was as strictly en- 
forced, and abstinence from all secular 
employment as rigidly enjoined. It was a 
church-going time. Religion engrossed 
the energies of the people. Participation 
in worship was the law, and whoever failed 
in it was a law-breaker and was dealt with 
accordingly. Later on, that is, prior to the 
Revolution, came a certain laxness—the 
reflex of the taut-strung bow—when the 
fox-hunting, cockfighting parsons were in- 
ducted into the livings ;~ but as the causes 
were temporary, the main cause being the 
political appointment by an absentee me- 
tropolitan, so the effect was not perma- 
nent. It was out of these conditions that 
the Hanover Presbytery sprang, under the 
influence of Patrick Henry’s model, the 
eloquent “ Parson Davies,” later the presi- 
dent of Princeton College. Indeed, while 
some of the English parsons who have 
made the time notorious, were dicing and 
drinking and fighting, the laity were stand- 
ing stanchly for the old customs, and 
were making the saddling upon them of 
such miscreants one of the charges in 
their indictment against the Government 
“at home.” They withstood innovation. 
They kept the faith. They built churches 
which still stand to-day as memorials of 
their piety and churchmanship. Among 
the finest architectural relics of the colo- 


on the side where the poor sat, that they 
might walk over her in her death, who 
had carried herself so loftily in her life. 

“President” Nelson, of the King’s 
Council, who owned the land in Hanover 
on which the mansion described in this 
paper was built two generations later, 
always spread a table on Sunday, at his 
home in York, to entertain the congrega- 
tion that attended the church there. 

Lists of the vestries have been pub- 
lished, and every student of the history 
of that time must be struck by the number 
of those who became noted in the great 
revolutionary struggle. ‘The rolls of the 
great conventions were almost made up 
from the vestry-lists. 

Having achieved independence, these 
same churchmen disestablished the Church. 
Mr. Madison said that the clergy having 
so largely taken the English side had 
made the Church so unpopular that the 
churchmen felt it necessary to disestablish 
it to save it. Their feeling is illustrated 
by the story told by Bishop Meade of the 
old gentleman in his cocked hat and ruf- 
fles who, during the fight over the dises- 
tablishment measure, was approached by 
a lobbyist with an inquiry as to how he 
would vote. 

He said he should vote for the bill; 
for he was of opinion that every man 
should have the right to choose his own 
road to heaven; but he was very sure 
that a gentleman would always take the 
Episcopal way. 

Even the drastic measure of disestablish- 
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ment hardly saved the Church ; and the 
first bishops, Madison and Moore, had 
a hard struggle to build up the waste 
places. 

Then came the iron bishop, Meade, 
who saw the task before him clearly, and 
went about it with an irresistible resolu- 
tion. A man of remarkable intellect, of 
unquestioned piety, and of iron will, he 
took the Church in Virginia in his strong 
grasp and moulded it to suit himself. He 
was the supreme dictator among the Epis- 
copalians of the State, and stamped hisim- 
press indelibly on their thought and life. 
He was a Spartan in habit and a Calvinist 
in creed. He asked no one to do what 
he would not do himself ; but few could 
endure without acute suffering what was 
merely a spur to his energy and an in- 
spiration to his zeal. 

The writer remembers him in his early 
childhood, when the Bishop came on his 
Episcopal visitation to stay with his rela- 
tives in Hanover. His place beside his 
wife’s grave was railed in and reserved in 
their lot at the Old Fork Church, which 
used to give us youngsters a grewsome 
feeling before we knew how close to Life 
is Death. I have since seen the arch- 
bishops of both the Roman and Anglican 
communions, and have seen the House of 
American Bishops in procession; but I 
have never seen any prelate received with 
the homage that this stern head of the 
Virginia Church had from his people.* 
And this he did by the sheer force of his 
intellect and character. In the old parlor 
at “ Oakland ” an engraving of him in his 
episcopal robes hung beside the engrav- 
ing of St. Peter preaching, one of Queen 
Victoria in her coronation robes, and one 
of the Washington family. 

The boys of the household of the pre- 
ceding generation had gone to school to 
him, and recited their Latin with their 
jackets off, and the entire connection still 
took the law and the gospel from him, on 
all mooted points. 

He was married in Hanover, and ar- 
riving the day before that set for the wed- 
ding, and finding the clergyman in attend- 
ance, he declined to wait, and the bride 
assenting they stood up and were married 


* At General Cocke’s they kept a carriage which was 
known as ‘‘ the bishop’s coach” and was only used when 
the bishop came. 
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that evening. No one gainsaid him. He 
preached a stern- gospel and lived it. 

Horse-racing, cards, the theatre, and 
dancing were all banned as equally wicked. 
The observance of Sunday was enforced 
as a cardinal doctrine. 

It was in a family established in the 
doctrines of the Church as expounded by 
this virile divine that the writer was reared. 
As to the keeping of the Sabbath this rear- 
ing was after the straitest sect of our relig- 
ion. Religion entered into the life as I 
have never known it do anywhere else. 
Instead of being stowed away in a corner 
or laid up for use on Sunday, it was always 
at hand, and became a part, and a very 
obvious part, of the daily life. Nor was 
it a religion softened and emasculated to 
suit the delicate fancies of modern dilet- 
tanteism. It was the religion of the grim 
evangelical divines of the last century. 
This world was only “a vale of misery,” 
through which we had to walk with fear 
and trembling so as to reach in safety the 
other world where true Life begins. The 
Bible was the literal word of God, and the 
only admissible question on any point was 
what the Bible said. No man took from it 
even if somewhat was added to it by Cal- 
vinistic exegesis. It is related that the wife 
of the old churchman of York who used 
to spread his table to entertain the whole 
congregation, on coming from church one 
Sunday called her maid to come and help 
her off with her dress, as she “ had heard 
so much about hell and damnation she did 
not feel as if she would cool off before 
Christmas.” The style had not changed 
ina hundred years. ‘The lurid glare of fire 
was pictured from the pulpit, denounced 
against all mankind; but it was tempered 
by the soft musings of the psalmist in hours 
of hope, and the gentle sayings of the Sa- 
viour as he yearned over a fallen world. 
These, though hardly understood beside 
the terrific interpretation of the old di- 
vines, were somehow clung to and believed 
in. Fast days were kept as regularly as 
Sundays. 

The family life was so religious in the 
week that it was necessary to have Sunday 
quite completely given up to devotion to 
distinguish it. Family prayers—with a 


hymn sung by the whole family—were 
always had twice a day, and after the 
beginning of the war, when the President 
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of the Confederacy in a proclamation 
asked for special prayers every day for 
the soldiers, they were held also at one 
o’clock, a custom which has been kept up 
in the household ever since, though some- 
one characterized it as a Mohammedan 
custom. Whenever a clergyman came to 
the house he was always asked to have 
prayers before he left. Thus, occasionally 
“‘ prayers ’’ were had four times a day. 

Our uncle, Colonel Nelson, was the 
master, and always read prayers if he was 
at home. In his absence they were read 
by the next in seniority. The first sound 
in the morning was his vigorous call to 
prayers, and then his sonorous voice as he 
read out the hymn. He always had prayers 
for his servants before they went to the 
fields in the morning, and later on he al- 
ways drew up his men and read prayers 
to his battalion. This Virginian church- 
man was a stout Cromwellian who prayed 
with his sword in his hand and fought with 
a prayer on his lips. He was known dur- 
ing the War as “ Old Ironsides.’’ 

The rule for the youngsters was “no 
butter’ unless we got to prayers, a per- 
suasive ordinance ; for “dry bread”’ is dry 
indeed to a youthful palate. The singing 
of the hymn, however, served a double 
purpose: it gave us notice and granted 
us some minutes of grace. It had another 
and more permanent effect—it taught us 
insensibly the hymns. 

A wayfarer passing through the country 
on some business, was directed to “ Oak- 
land” to spend the night. He was de- 
tained for a day or two by bad weather, 
and after he went away he told someone 
that he had been to a curious place, an 
old bachelor’s home where twenty people 
sat down at table and where when they 
were not eating they were praying. 

We were brought up on the Bible, our 
regular duty being the reading of the les- 
sons for the day, a grounding which we lit- 
tle appreciated at the time. Sunday was 
absolutely given up by the elders to the 
worship of God. In preparation for it 
our playthings, never very numerous, were 
put away, and the reading of secular books 
was discontinued Saturday night. After 
thirty years I can recall the lorn empti- 
ness of my Sunday pockets. We were not 
allowed to “ play” or ‘“‘do” anything on 
Sunday ; our sole “ recreation ””—a word 
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which has always had an unpleasant sound 
for me since—being a walk. It should be 
said that the resourcefulness of the juve- 
nile mind was not infrequently equal to 
the emergency, and avoiding the forbidden 
line of games, we occasionally substituted 
not less interesting entertainments. Those 
Sunday afternoons sometimes witnessed 
boxing and wrestling matches, “clod bat- 
tles,’’ and other athletic exercises which 
were not reported at the house. 

Our reading was carefully looked after 
and guarded, all our “ week-day books” 
being prohibited and our reading being 
confined to “‘ Sunday books.” Prominent 
among these were Mrs. Sherwood’s works, 
beginning with “ Henry Milner,” “ Little 
Henry and ‘his Bearer,” and “The Fair- 
child Family,” the latter a grim and ter- 
rifying collection of moral teachings. One 
of these I well remember was an account 
of an excursion on which the father took 
little Harry and Lucy, after a quarrel, to 
see hanging on a gibbet the body of a 
man who had killed his brother. 

The writer was nearly thirty years old 
before he ever saw a lady read a novel 
on Sunday, and such is the effect of early 
training that he never sees one so engaged 
now without its raising doubts, at least, as 
to her social standing. 

The churches, Trinity and “ The Old 
Fork,” were four and ten miles off, re- 
spectively, and service was held in them 
on alternate Sundays. 

“The Old Fork,’’ amid its immemorial 
oaks, is one of the old colonial churches, 
built ofebrick with the glazed ‘headers ”’ 
which, mellowed by the years, give that 
soft gray color so pleasing in old struct- 
ures, and with fine, simple lines that ren- 
der a building dignified and impressive. 

The road to the Fork Church was at 
that time bordered by the plantations of 
gentle-folk, well cultivated and, prior to the 
close of the war, supporting a large pop- 
ulation. It followed the ridge for miles. 
Now there are scarcely three places left 
in the hands of their original owners, and 
the country is almost entirely grown up. 
But the writer has had occasion to know 
that their influence has not perished from 
the earth. Their sons have gone out into 
many lands, stout soldiers of the cross, and 
fighters for the principles of their fathers. 

We always went to church irrespective 
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of the weather, or—what was more re- 
markable—of the roads, unless, indeed, the 
weather was so surpassingly bad that there 
was no possibility of the preacher himself 
attending. When we stayed at home, we 
had the service and a sermon, for our eld- 
ers believed in making us to hear sermons. 
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This, however, was on rare occasions. If 
the Fork Church road was exceptionally 
bad, a standard that can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have travelled in win- 
ter that bottomless stretch of clay hills and 
Serbonian mud, an extra pair of horses or 
mules were hitched on in front and we 
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The old Virginian always ‘*‘shaped up” and attended church on Sunday.—Page 737. 


went with four in hand, or with a postilion. 
This, so far from being a hardship to us 
youngsters, was in fact generally a pleas- 
ure ; for the gathering at church had a 
social side to it. We saw our friends, and 
sometimes even strangers were there. No 
one who has not lived in a back-country 


neighborhood can appreciate the interest 
that a stranger excites. I can remember 
casual strangers that I saw at church dur- 
ing my boyhood better than I now can 
notables that I have seen in later years. 
The church in the country fills a larger 
place in the life of the people than it does 
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in town. It was and still isthe centre of 
the life in St. Martin’s Parish, in Hanover. 

On arriving at church each gentleman 
had his own place, generally “a swinging 
limb,” at which to tie his horse, quite as 
much as he had his seat in church, and it 
would have been quite as much a breach 
of decorum to take one as to usurp the 
other. This was a matter of strict and 
necessary etiquette ; for there were certain 
families who never were on time, just as 
there were others who were always on, 
time. Indeed, occasionally this variance 
was the case in the same family, for I re- 
member a discussion in which one gentle- 
man charged another with always having 
been late for church, while the latter de- 
clared that he had never been too late for 
church in his life. 

The ladies always went “ into church” 
immediately on arrival ; the older gentle- 
men as soon as the clergyman entered the 
chancel; the younger gentlemen at the 
first sound of his voice; and those of the 
plainer people who were not Episcopalians 
came in about the time of the second les- 
son, their object being—inscrutably as we 
thought—to hear the sermon. 

In church the men sat on one side the 
aisle, the ladies on the other. : 

Before the minister entered there was 
usually a buzz of conversation throughout 
the church, and after service there was 
quite a levee in the aisle. I remember 
once Colonel Nelson, the senior warden, 
as the hum of conversation before service 
grew too loud, rose in his seat and said, 
quietly, “ The Lord is in His holy temple, 
let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 
The hubbub ceased. 

The organ was in the gallery over the 
entrance, and as the chants were sung a 
number of the men used to turn their 
backs on the pulpit and leaning against 
the back of the pew gaze up at the choir. 

The choir led the singing, but the whole 
congregation sang. When I can first re- 
member, the hymns were “lined out,” 
two lines at a time, and as there were a 
number of the older ladies who preferred 
their own deliberate pace to any “ time” 
that the younger portion who composed 
the choir could set, the result was some- 
times amazing. But there were many fresh 
voices, and the singing was hearty and 
inspiring. ‘The writer remembers one old 





gentleman, Mr. Noel, who always used to 
sing with his eyes shut fast, even though 
he was standing up, a peculiarity which 
possibly explained his keeping them also 
shut when he was sitting during the ser- 
mon. I remember to have essayed the 
same convenient practice; but my seniors 
were not to be deceived, I was poked up 
and made to open my eyes. 

The pulpit was high up on the wall, and 
an interesting event in the exercises was 
when the clergyman, after the service, left 
the chancel and went to the vestry-room 
to exchange his surplice for his gown and 
bands—for no one then preached in a sur- 
plice. The gown that I first remember, 
during and soon after the war, was a ven- 
erable garment, and our rector was very 
tall and spare. I can see him now as he 
used tocome striding up the aisle, his gown 
flying and:fluttering behind him in a way 
wonderful to behold. We knew that he 
carried half concealed his sermon, and it 
was an anxious moment, for the pulpit 
was too high for us to see it after he 
reached that exalted perch, and on the 
glimpse we caught as he passed by de- 
pended our gauge of the thickness of his 
manuscript and the length of time it would 
take him to deliver it. It was usually dis- 
hearteningly thick. 

One of our preachers having on an oc- 
casion broken through a bridge as he was 
travelling through the parish, an old gen- 
tleman was asking what injury he had suf- 
fered. 

“ None,” said his informant, “ except 
that his sermons all got wet.” 

“Oh,” said the old gentleman, “ they 
will get dry again.” 

The preaching was of the old-fashioned 
kind, largely hortatory, very loud and 
very long, and was divided into almost as 
many heads as the sermons of the Duke 
of Argyle’s dominie. But,however many 
heads, there was one point in all; the 
fiery condemnation of the wicked and 
the felicity of those who escaped. Learn- 
ing, eloquence, and zeal were piled up on 
this perennial theme. I early made the 
discovery that duration of time is not at 
all measured by its passage, but that an 
hour may be many times as long under 
some circumstances as under others, and 
that of all the means to lengthen time a 
sermon is perhaps the most effective. 
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It was, however, when taken with the 
surrounding life effective preaching, and 
all the young girls and nearly all the young 
men early became members of the church. 

After church, Hospitality had its claim 
even on Piety, and everyone invited every- 
one else to “stop by” and take dinner, the 
rule being not to accept an invitation given 
only at the plantation gate. This was a 
custom that was highly appreciated by us 
juniors, for it gave us a day out with our 
friends and furnished us the coveted op- 
portunity to ride strange horses to water. 
The horses of St. Martin’s parish “ went 
to water” often on Sundays. 

The dinner was always cold, but it was 
so good that after thirty years we of St. 
Martin’s have a penchant for a cold din- 
ner on the first day of the week. 

In the afternoon, unless we reached 
home too late, we had to learn the collect 
and a hymn, and “say” the catechism, 
an exercise which I appreciate more highly 
now than I did then. 

The days were undoubtedly very long, 
and would have been very wearisome to 


us youngsters had we not recognized the 
inexorable necessity of yielding, as to any 
other divine decree. We do not complain 
of the law of gravitation or kick against 
the pricks of the laws of age and decay. 
When we are ready tq submit, the work of 
submission is already half accomplished. 

Reading and reflection have satisfied 
the writer that this extreme Sabbatarian- 
ism is not enjoined by the New Dispensa- 
tion, and has not been taught by the 
general Church. The Sabbatarianism of 
our people was a result of the tide of 
Puritanism which swept over the country 
of our fathers a few centuries before, being 
based on the Old Testament dispensation 
and in protest against whatever the Catho- 
lic Church taught or allowed. The ex- 
treme type that it took in Virginia was a 
form of repudiation of the laxness of the 
ante-Revolutionary period, and of the free 
thought of the post-Revolutionary time 
following the French Revolution. 

Men had to take sides, and they took 
them. 

However hard the old regimen was, and 
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When the Snow Falls in the Adirondacks 


the writer cannot deny that he is glad to 
have escaped from its severities, yet he is 
satisfied that in the main its effect was ex- 
cellent. For one thing, it taught the 
habit of obedience and of reverence ; for 
another, that of self-denial. No one can 
deny himself in obedience to a sense of 
duty without being a gainer thereby. 

Men from time to time tax the hard- 
ness of their early training with their aver- 
sion to attending church. But I rarely 
hear them credit their virtues to their train- 
ing. The writer’s observation is that those 
who have been trained to go to church, in 
the main continue to do so in after-life. If 
there are any who were not brought up to 
attend church, they did not come from 
Hanover. The old Virginian in “ The 
Barton Experiment,” however low he 
sank during the week, always. “ shaped 
up,” put ona clean shirt, and attended 
church on Sunday, because his mother 
had brought him up to do it. 

Moreover, there was something that 
came from that direct recognition of God, 
and that sturdy determination to do one’s 
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duty as it was understood, that gave a 
‘body ” to the character not so common- 
ly found nowadays. 

But however rigorous was the life, we 
who underwent it look back to it now with 
only affection. It was clean and pure and 
stimulating. Ina measure it still exists, 
though tempered by the softening in- 
fluence of freer thought, the currents of 
which have reached even that retired 
haven. 

Most of the old homes that once bor- 
dered the Fork Church road have passed 
away; but happily a few of them still re- 
main. The old Fork Church, with its gen- 
erations of worshippers sleeping in the 
shade of its oaks and cedars, still stands 
as a sanctuary for those who were reared 
in its teachings. 

One cannot leave the dust and turmoil 
of the city and spend a Sunday there with- 
out feeling that he has climbed to a higher 
level and breathed a rarer air. It is as if 
he has taken a plunge into a cool and 
limpid spring. He comes away refreshed 
and stimulated. 
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ADIRONDACKS 
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\ \ ] HILE the moist lands of the fields 
and the edges of the creeks were 
ablaze with the balm and the car- 
dinal flowers, and the most striking dis- 
plays of golden-rod, purple asters, and 
black-eyed Susans were yet to come, a 
signal announcing the approach of winter 
was seen in the air around the borders of 
the Adirondack wilderness. 

For months the swallows had been rear- 
ing their families in tiny mud houses, hung 
under the eaves of the old barns, and in 
sod-roofed dugouts in the slip-banks. The 
young had been fed and trained until the 
youngest fledglings were a-wing, and the 
whole feathered community was able to go 
swooping at will, hither and yon, over 
fields and wood-lots wholly care free. In 
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all the world no purer or sweeter air, nor 
safer resort, could be found than that in 
which these swallows were passing their 
days, and yet, on August 4th, their wise 
old leaders, warned by storm-signals un- 
known to the human race, gathered the 
scattered clans in one great flock, and for 
eleven days trained them all to fly togeth- 
er. For hours at a stretch, day after day, 
they swooped and swirled, high and low, 
in a cloud, that at times, and especially 
toward sundown, resembled, not a little, 
the black tornado of the plains. 

Then, beginning on August 15th, a cy- 
clone came grinding its way up from the 
torrid zone. As the rainfall slowly in- 
creased, and the wind grew steadily in 
power, the swallows, with unfaltering flight, 











rose to the lowering clouds. And there 
they remained, flying swiftly to and fro on 
the breath of the gale, until lost to view 
in the gloom and murk of night. 

For sixty hours the storm raged with 
fury, and then it fled away, leaving the air 
as buoyant as in June. But the swallows 
did not come back to their homes. » They 
had migrated to escape the rigors of win- 
ter ! 

A month later the woodchucks, that had 
been scampering about the meadows with 
dragging bellies, or sitting up on ‘their 
haunches to look for relentless boys and 
dogs, suddenly disappeared altogether, 
though the aftermath was as sweet and 
nourishing as the grass of June. They, 
too, had foreseen the winter and had curled 
up in their tiny caves below the frost-line. 

A month later stillcame a winter signal, 
that even man could read. On October 
16th the rain fell in varying but unceasing 
torrents all day long. It was a rain that 
invited the hardy lover of nature to walk 
across the fields, if only to see the mosses 
and red-combed lichens swell and brighten 
under the influence of their abundant 
drink. But at five o’clock in the afternoon 
the wind whipped around to the north- 
west, and a moment later the rain gust 
grew white with driven snow. 

This snow fell for only half an hour, 
and when it was done no trace of it could 
be found, save for a trifle of melting mush 
in the lee of logs and stumps, but it was 
the first blast of the Adirondack winter, 
and it was a foretaste of the storms that 
began on November gth, and came there- 
after, at decreasing intervals, until the 
days were upon us wherein snow might 
fall with scarcely an hour’s interval for a 
week at a stretch. And it is when the 
snow-storms seem never-ending that one 
who is prepared to face them finds the 
days too short ; when one feels a hearty 
pity for city friends cooped up in over- 
heated offices or hanging to the straps in 
the sloppy, nauseating trolley-cars. 

At a casual glance—to the tenderfoot 
—the Adirondack snow-storms are all 
alike. Each is a disintegrating, shivering 
shroud over a lifeless landscape. But as 
one learns to see the variations in, and the 
beauties of, the storms, their power to fas- 
cinate grows irresistibly. ‘The snow-storm 
of November gth came with howling 
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blasts. The wind rose to sixty miles an 
hour, in some of its fiercest moments, and 
its varying speeds gathered the snow into 
vertical waves that fled away like the scud 
of a cyclone. And when the gusts drove 
through the groves that are found on the 
crests of hill-tops and along the overlook- 
ing borderlands of the streams, the snow 
boomed out in commingling clouds, like 
the smoke of an old-time broadside. 

To one who had learned to look closer 
still, there was a curious scene at every 
fence built athwart the course of the gale; 
for from under every bottom rail or board 
the snow came spurting, instead of flow- 
ing—came in such swift pulse-beats from 
the heart of the storm that no one could 
count them. It isa sight to stir the blood 
of a Viking. 

Then the narrow ridges that lay across 
the path of the gale gave another picture. 
Those that presented precipitous sides to 
the blast were especially notable to the 
unaccustomed spectator, for there the 
wind struck the slanting face, and bound- 
ing up, it hurled the snow in a frozen spray 
and spoondrift, far into the air. To see 
this picture at its best one must stand on 
the very edge of the ridge, and look along 
its length, though that is a post that will, 
when the scene is best worth seeing, test 
one’s strength as well as hardihood. For 
the power of a winter gale on an open 
ridge, a thousand feet above sea-level, is 
something astounding to one who has nev- 
er faced it. 

Equally interesting, if less striking, was 
the snowfall beginning on the night of 
November 24th. The storm came from the 
northwest, and the air, though it moved 
with moderate speed, showed a weight 
that was due to an unusual load of moist- 
ure. Indeed we looked for rain, although 
the ground had been covered from view 
with snow for more than a week; but as 
night came on, the flakes began to fall— 
large, soft flakes that filled the air like a 
monstrous fog, and clung fast wherever 
they touched. 

This was a snow-storm to draw the lover 
of nature to the forest rather than the 
open ridges, but at night it presented one 
feature in the field that may be called 
startling. In crossing the meadows and 
pastures, toward a favorite corner of the 
forest, at eight o’clock at night, we observed 
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long, dark, and distinct shadows on the 
southerly side of every fence-post, stump, 
and tree. They were as plainly marked 
as the shadows cast by the moon ona 
clear night in its first quarter, and at sight 
of them we turned to the north to look 
for the aurora borealis, although the wet 
snow was steadily falling from the heavily 
clouded sky. But no trace of an electri- 
cal display was to be seen. Next an at- 
tempt was made to trace the shadows to 
the moon, even though they were on the 
southerly side of the fence-posts and tree- 
trunks, but, of course, no such connection 
could be made. Finally we got down and 
felt of the snow where the shadows lay, 
and that solved the mystery. There was 
really no shadow. The wind from the 
north was, as said, moderate, and the snow 
was clinging. Wherever a flake landed it 
remained. The weather side of each post 
or tree-trunk was covered with the snow, 
but the opposite side was bare and black, 
while the old snow in the lee of each 
obstruction showed dark and shadow-like 
by contrast with the newly fallen snow 
beside it. 

All night long this clinging snow fell in 
masses ; and it continued to cling, though 
the wind rose to half a moderate gale— 
say twenty miles an hour, at one time. 
Then at daylight the wind died down, the 
snowfall ceased, and by eight o’clock the 
clouds had disappeared, revealing a scene 
that stirred even the most ignorant and 
stupid laborer of the region to enthusiasm. 

Every limb and twig and tiny bud was 
loaded with the utmost burden of snow it 
seemed able to carry, and the whole forest 
side drooped in wondrous curves. 

And when the broad picture afforded 
by a forest-covered mountain-side was ex- 
amined in detail the wonder and delight 
grew together. For then it was seen that 
every tree bore its burden with a grace 
that was all its own. 

Most striking of all was the yellow 
birch. For the long, slender limbs of the 
last summer’s growth were in every case so 
close together, and so well interlaced, that 
they caught and held the wet snow in 
deep, broad masses; and because these 
limbs were so long and slender they were 
in every case drooped lower and bent in 
rounder and more beautiful curves, than 
those of any other tree. The whole moun- 


tain-side was festooned and tasselled by 
the graceful birches. 

And yet it is a question whether the 
birches were not more striking because of 
their profusion, rather than because the 
individual trees were more beautiful than 
the individual hemlocks. A curious feature 
of the broad picture was in the fact that 
the drooping of the leafless trees brought 
into view the evergreens, of which the 
most conspicuous, in our well-culled for- 
ests, are the hemlocks. And so, while 
one would gaze at the tassels and festoons 
formed at the mountain-side by the birches, 
his eyes saw also the scattered hemlocks 
rising between. In summer, the hemlock, 
with its feathery plumes waving in the sun- 
lit breeze, is beyond doubt our most beau- 
tiful tree; and now, with every graceful 
length curved to the weight of snow, and 
its leaves showing a shade of green that 
was deepened by contrast with the crystal- 
white burden, the picture was one io swell 
the heart. 

And then there were the spear-headed 
spruces, tipped as if with whité quartz; the 
rock maples, with their trunks as sturdy as 
the granite bowlders grasped between their 
roots; and the well-divided elms with 
limbs that seemed to sway in the sunlight, 
though no wind was blowing; and the 
beeches, with their salmon-colored leaves 
silenced, for once, by their white, wet 
blanket; and the white-trunked poplars, 
and the thick-topped thorn apples, and 
the red-barked cherries—each of these, 
after a few moments’ study, could be as 
readily distinguished by its figure under 
its unusual burden, as by the texture of 
its bark. 

Still another open feature of this won- 
derful snowfall must be mentioned. ‘The 
ridges on the southwest corner of the wil- 
derness (where these notes were wiitten), 
trend east and west as a rule, and a mile 
and a half north of the home of the writer, 
on the west of Canada Creek, is found 
the dividing ridge between the waters 
that flow into the Hudson and those that 
flow into Lake Ontario. These ridges 
lay square across the path of the snow- 
storm, and the tree-covered crests inter- 
rupted the flow of the gale, especially 
when at its highest speed, with a result of 
novel beauty. For the snow-laden wind 
was thrown into eddies, as it passed these 











crests, and so a double quantity of snow 
was dropped on the limbs of the trees just 
a-lee of the hill-top. Indeed so much 
snow fell there that it was piled up in huge 
masses on other trees as well as on the 
yellow birches, and so there was seen on 
the lee of every one of these hills a line of 
true aérial snow-drifts—a line of drifts 
that were in some cases nearly two feet 
deep, held high above the earth. 

But that was a picture seen with more 
pleasure from a distance than close at 
hand, for the trees groaned aloud urfder 
the unwonted burden. The weight was 
too great to be borne in many cases ; it 
searched out the weaker limbs and joints, 
and tore them away, leaving many a fair 
tree-top ragged and even utterly ruined. 

As it happened the weather grew warm 
by day, after this snowfall, and then grew 
cold by night, for nearly a week. So the 
snow melted and gathered in icy balls at 
every twig, and about every bud. Every 
shrub and tree was dotted—the whole 
forest side was flecked over with tiny spots 
of white, and when looking at any copse 
or wood-lot the wanderer seemed to view 
it through an open-laced curtain of nat- 
ure’s weaving. 

When seen from within the forest the 
clinging snow-storm afforded many other 
features of interest. We had noticed with 
pleasure the opening vistas in the forest, 
as the leaves fell, and now, with equal 
pleasure, we found ourselves shut in by 
the growing white foliage of snow. While 
sitting on a log during the night this snow 
came we could see the vistas shorten, and 
in the day storms we have seen a similar 
shortening, though not in such a swift de- 
gree. It was a singular experience to see 
the forest closing in around us in that 
fashion. 

A walk through the forest while the snow 
is on the trees shows many a slender tree 
bent down to the ground. Cherries and 
soft maples suffer badly, but the birches 
more frequently than all other trees com- 
bined. A young birch is a most persistent 
tree. ‘Though it be rooted in an unculled 
forest, it will reach up, thread-shaped, with 
only a tiny tuft of foliage at the top, till it 
secures a full share of sunlight. Onethinks 
of sunshine, by the way, as something of a 
free gift, but the young trees have to work 
for it. So slender is the support of the 
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birches while they work and wait, that the 
clinging snows of winter gather in their 
bush-tops and literally weigh them to the 
ground, and many an aspiring birch dies in 
the struggle. A few straighten up; a still 
smaller number survive by sending up new 
shoots—limbs that start near the ground 
and become in time veritable tree-trunks. 
The stroller can find these hieroglyphic 
tales of old-time snow-storms in every 
square mile of the Adirondacks ; and there 
are many other hieroglyphic stories there 
for him who can read them. 

Fresh snow is almost always notably 
whiter than that which has lain even on 
the widest, cleanest fields for a day, but 
one storm of the winter was a marked de- 
parture from this general rule. It came on 
January 7th. On looking away toward 
the more distant hills, during our afternoon 
walk, we noticed that they seemed to be 
obscured by a bluish mist; or, rather, 
that the hills showed a blue shade through 
a thin intervening mist. The sky was 
wholly overcast with clouds that showed 
no peculiarity, but the color of the mist 
called for a closer observation, and then it 
was seen that tiny flakes of snow were fall- 
ing at wide intervals, but steadily. The 
mist was a thin veiling of snow borne on 
a breeze that was travelling perhaps ten 
miles an hour. 

These snow-storms, if storms they may 
be called, are common enough. On many 
days of the winter the tiny flakes fall at 
relatively wide intervals all day long, but 
it was observed that on this day the haze 
of the snowfall was of a more decided or 
darker blue than usual. For the ordinary 
thin snowfall throws a gray-blue haze—a 
haze that is a blue tint, while this was of a 
shade of blue. From looking at the hills 
we turned to look at the surface of the old 
snow near at hand. The view was now 
startling, for the fresh snow had gathered 
in thin drifts, wherever obstructions were 
found, and these drifts were so nearly black 
that the crust of the old snow looked crys- 
tal white by contrast ! 

Very quickly a handful was gathered 
for examination under a pocket magnify- 
ing-glass, because the amateur observer of 
nature is apt to see things that are not 
there, and must needs be cautious. But 
this time the eye was not deceived. A 
sooty, fibrous, black dust was mingled with 
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Drawn by Jules Guérin from a photograph. 


Snow in the Wilderness. 
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All night long this clinging snow fell in masses.—Page 739. 


the snow, and it blackened the hand and 
soiled a white handkerchief. 

At first consideration we supposed the 
black dust was real soot, for the chimney 
of a forest-destroying wood-alcohol fac- 
tory was to be found a mile away up-wind. 
But because this chimney had _ not black- 
ened the snow in any previous storm of 
the winter we walked cross lots until well to 
windward of the thing ; and we found the 
black snow on all sides of the chimney 
and for five miles up-wind from it. In 
fact the black snow was seen and talked 
about by the unobservant people of the 
country-side on fifty square miles of land 
—meadows and woods. 

On the following morning (January 8th) 
the black snow was as much as an inch 
deep at the drifts, and there was a barely 
susceptible film of it even on wind-swept 
knobs. 

A cupful of it was melted. The wa- 
ter was completely covered over with a 
greasy, black film that clung to the sides 
of the cup, when the water was agitated — 
a film that was not washed off by further 
applications of clear water, though soap 
removed it. 
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A month later, when the snow Was two 
feet deeper than on January 7th, we found 
the black layer of snow on digging down 
for it. An old woodsman, while talking 
about this rare phenomenon, told us he 
had seen one storm of light-blue snow. 

“It looked like indigo water,” he said. 

Another variety is the storm of tiny 
round pellets. They are always wind-full 
and cold, and the pellets are gathered in 
charges that smite the bare skin almost 
like bird-shot. In fact, even the team- 
sters, whose work compels them to face 
every variety of weather, sometimes show 
bleeding skins after enduring one of these 
storms for half a day. No fiercer blasts 
are known to the region than these, and 
yet the stroller may find a walk over the 
ridges and through the forests exceed- 
ingly pleasant, if he will prepare himself 
properly. With a fur cap drawn down 
over the ears, and a fur coat with a wide 
collar to turn up to shield the side of the 
face, one may walk across even the fierc- 
est of these gales in comfort, save as he 
may possibly be uncomfortably warm in 
his furs. And a walk in that kind of a 
storm is of all idle wanderings to be most 
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commended. For the pride one feels in 
detying the elements at their worst, and 
in overcoming the various ills encoun- 
tered, is more than a sufficient reward ; to 
the tenderfoot, or the man from the city, 
it is joy enough to go forth into any gale 
that sends the natives cowering to the 
kitchen stove. 

There are other kinds of snow-storms 
than those that have been in part de- 
scribed. ‘The truth is, that soon after I 
had begun making notes on the storms, 
from day to day, it dawned on me that no 
two storms of the winter were alike. At 
any rate there was something new or dif- 
ferent to note in each one observed, and 
what was at first something like a study, 
became at length a most fascinating pur- 
suit. 

The most wonderful snow-storms of all 


that may be seen every winter in the 
Adirondacks, are those that prevail when 
the sky is cloudless. Of these there are 
several varieties. Every week or two we 
would see what looked like a fog form 
about the distant hills, and then come 
drifting across the creek valley. Doubt- 
less it was a real snow-laden cloud that 
had been drifting along until it struck our 
level (1,300 feet above the sea) in the 
Adirondacks, when the conditions became 
favorable for the release of its feathery 
burden. We saw these clouds fill the air 
with flakes that were driven along almost 
horizontally by a strong gale, although the 
tops of our old hemlocks and spruces rose 
into the clear air and unobstructed sun- 
light above the highest level of the snow- 
producing air-stratum. We even saw the 
snow so thick in the air about us that the 
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Every limb and twig and tiny bud was loaded with the utmost burden of snow.—Page 739 
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Precisely like the lip formed on a huge wave.—Page 746. 


trunks of trees, six feet above the earth, 
were not visible, although the tree-tops 
could be seen, and the sun shone down 
through the shallow storm with strength 
enough to cast distinct shadows. We have 
stood on a quiet, sun-lit hill-top, and 
looked down into a valley less than a 
hundred feet below us, where a snow- 
storm was raging with violence, and the 
temperature was frigid. 

There is one other kind of snow-squall 
to be seen under a cloudless sky that is 
still more impressive. On December 27th 
the air was warm and still at three o’clock 
in the afternoon—notably warm and abso- 
lutely motionless. It was such an un- 
usual condition of the weather that I 
walked into the yard, at the sunny side of 
the house, to listen for the call of a blue 
jay or other winter resident. But five 
minutes later, while standing motionless 
and gazing over the creek bottom, a chill- 
ing damp breath struck the face, and at 
that instant several big snow-flakes ap- 
peared in the air right before my eyes. 
The invisible moisture in the air suddenly 
took material, visible form as snow-flakes. 
To have been present at the birth of a 
snow-flake—that were an honor to be 
sought by patient devotion to nature. In 
my own observations it was unique. 
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From the wonders and beauties of snow- 
storms one turns naturally to those of 
snow-drifts, even though some snow-storms 
form no drifts, and monstrous drifts are 
formed on days when not a flake of snow 
falls from the sky. When well clothed in 
furs, it is interesting to watch the growth 
of certain kinds of snow-drifts. A con- 
venient place is found in a cutting where 
a road is worn deep into the side of a hill, 
or into a ridge lying athwart the course of 
the gales. For one may there be sheltered 
from the blast while facing, near at hand, 
the accumulating flakes. 

On a good drift-making day the snow 
comes, not in the star-shaped flakes that 
look so pretty when portrayed on a page 
of the dictionary, but in small pellets. 
These pellets are in shape like tiny white 
foot-balls, usually, and they come rolling 
and tumbling down-wind as if they had 
been ‘kicked for fair’? by the half-back 
gods of the gale! And yet while they roll 
and tumble and bound, they find lodging- 
places, and as the idler gazes he sees them 
pile up in a wall on the crest of the road 
cut. Higher and higher grows the pile, 
forming at first a vertical wall, but before 
this has risen three inches it is seen to 
overhang the gulch. Though round and 
easily rolled these pellets in some way fit 
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A Rocky Ridge Swept Bare by the Wind. 


to each other as bricks would until the 
overhang is perhaps a fifth as great as the 
elevation of the wall and then, marvellous 
and impossible as it would seem to the un- 
accustomed observer, a lip forms on the 
crest of the wall, and soon it begins to 
droop and hang down. Wider and longer 
it grows ; farther and farther it droops, 
until its shape is precisely like the lip 
formed on a huge wave when it breaks on 
a shoal-water beach. Lips that are ten 
feet wide, and hang down three feet, clear 
of all, though but six or eight inches thick 
where they join the chin of the wall, are 
not uncommon. By what magic is it that 
these frozen, oblong pellets, that go bound- 
ing along as merrily as foot-balls, form 
into such a shape as that ? Of course, if 
the storm continues, a time usually comes 
when the lips break off because of their 
growing weight. And then no new lip 
forms to replace the lost one. ‘The snow 
merely drops over into the lee of the wall 
and gradually fills the cutting. 

Another curious feature of these lips is 
seen when they do not fall. A thaw may 
come—often does come—and spread a 
hardened skin over the lip to hold it in 
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place. So well does this skin hold that 
the lip retains its form while subsequent 
snows bury it, and when spring comes, if 
the lip overhangs a brook or creek, the 
loose snow may be melted and washed 
away until the lip reappears. But a more 
curious feature still of these lips is seen 
when they are formed late in the season. 
For then the warm weather and rains send 
water down through them to form number- 
less little icicles on the underside, and also 
on the chin and throat behind and below 
a sort of beard on the lip that is not to 
be forgotten once it is seen. 

The drifting, as well as the drift, was 
found interesting. Ina dry gale, while the 
air was fog-thick with the snow, the flakes 
showed a mockery of life as they scudded 
along the crust; or dodged in behind 
shrub and tree-trunk, as if hiding from 
eager pursuers ; or joined in such mad 
waltzes, where outlying barns and other 
buildings obstructed their way, that a walk 
across the fields was a stirring experience. 
One might have seen with pleasure the 
scurrying of the snow, while gazing 
through his home windows on that day ; 
a peculiarity of form on the weather side 
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The Head of Lake 
(Drawn from a photograph. 
of my own house created a whirl in the 
wind that actually bored a hole three feet 
deep by fifteen inches in diameter in a big 
drift that had gathered there during the 
southeast storm. 

In lesser drifting gales two features 
must strike every observer. When looking 
up-wind toward a clear ridge, in a steady 
wind, the flow of snow-flakes over the crest 
is wonderfully like the flow of frothed 
water over rifts in a bank-full stream; and 
when gazing there, when the wind is low 
but gusty, there is something to make one 
shiver in the way the white flakes come 
creeping and crawling on the crust. 

And then the marked contrast in the as- 
pects of the landscape when looking up- 
wind and down-wind is not to be forgot- 
ten. For up-wind such objects as trees 
and shrubs stand out black and clear cut, 
if at all within the range of vision, but 
there is only a wide, dizzy blur when look- 
ing down the gale. 

Most striking of all, however, is the ef- 
fect of walking one of the harsh drifting 
days from the crest of an open ridge down 
into a swamp thick-grown with balsams 
and other evergreens. For on the ridge 


**'Tear of the Clouds” 
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in Midwinter. 


the stroller must lean far over to the gale, 
lest he be driven before it, while a fair 
look into the face of it will make him lit- 
erally weep and gasp for breath. But once 
he is within the shelter of the swamp, the 
turmoil, and the strain, and the hurry and 
the worry are gone. ‘The driven snow- 
flake drops over the tree-tops and floats 
down, rocking to and fro, in the motion- 
less air. Even the sounds of the gale come 
to the ear hushed and from afar. It is a 
haven of rest and peace—a contrast well 
appreciated by those who have, in old 
times, been distracted by the infernal din 
of the City Hall terminus of elevated train 
and bridge-trolley traffic, and then have 
been transported to a place where they 
could look upon the earth as God made it. 

After the drifting and the larger drifts, 
the most beautiful feature of the winter 
scenery is found in the forms assumed by 
light snowfalls on the crust that forms 
over the level meadows. By January 1st 
the snow is usually deep enough to cover 
the stubble and the smaller weeds far out 
of sight. ‘Then the inevitable thaw, fol- 
lowed by freezing weather, forms a crust 
that is usually strong enough to beara 
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man’s weight, and on this comes a fall of 
light snow—enough, perhaps, to cover the 
underlying snow an inch deep, everywhere, 
if it could be spread in an even layer. But 
never is it spread evenly. On the contrary 
the wind, whether gentle or strong, gathers 
it in tiny, undulating waves, and in thin, 
frayed-out masses and in long, feathery 
plumes. Let the lover of Nature go to a 
field like that, when the sky is partly cov- 
ered with cirrus clouds, and then look 
from the clouds to the drifted snow, and 
from the drifted snow to the clouds. For 
every form of cirrus cloud the sky affords 
will be found reproduced on the snow- 
crust. The snow-figures are tiny by com- 
parison, and they are also heavier and 
clumsier ; but the resemblance is so com- 
plete that we often wonder if the cirrus 
clouds are not formed by cloud particles 
drifting along over some mesa or table- 
land of air up there in the sky. 

Less striking but still to be noted is the 
effect of the snow in bringing out the con- 
tours of fields and ridges. A snow-storm 
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that partly obscures the most distant hills 
brings sharply into view, curiously enough, 
every gulch and indentation of the wood- 
covered mountain across the creek— 
brings to view indentations that could not 
be discovered with field-glasses, in sum- 
mer. And when the cleared hillsides and 
the fields have been covered and crusted 
over, the light of the sun, if one will ob- 
serve its effects during the entire day, will 
reveal every knoll and hollow and inequal- 
ity of every kind. Indeed, we have seen 
with amazement the tracks of harvesters’ 
wheels shown, though overlaid with snow 
more than a foot deep. 

One of the most surprising features of 
our winter was the fog of February 2d. 
From daylight until near nine o’clock the 
air was almost motionless (there was a slow 
drift from southeast), and the thermome- 
ter stood at 5° F. Yet a heavy fog was 
seen on the hills as daylight came, and 
within half an hour it had spread over the 
valley. 

There was no change in my thermom- 
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eter while this fog lasted. The most 
careful examination possible was given to 
the fog particles, because we thought it im- 
possible for water to be suspended in the 
air in that temperature without being frozen 
into some form of hail or snow. But the 
texture of the fog, so far as we could see 
it, did not differ from warm weather fogs. 
While it lasted a white frost gathered rap- 
idly over the trees and other objects ex- 
posed to it, including the clothing of the 
observers. We could see the frost grow in 
thickness on the limbs of the shrubs, and 
it kept falling off the limbs as they became 
overweighted. 

Near nine o’clock, for no observed rea- 
son, this fog suddenly turned to snow that 
filled the air for perhaps five minutes. 
Then it was gone and the sun came out 
bright and warm. 

It would be a pleasure to write of the 
ever-changing aspects of the winter sky. 
The little snow-clouds, “big as a ten- 
acre lot,’’ that chase each other in swift 
succession across the mountains as rain- 
squalls chase each other across the torrid 
zone, are a source of endless delight. The 
beams of the sun that pierce through what 
seems to be an unbroken vault of leaden 
clouds add the joy of a surprise to the 
pleasure of seeing the hills illuminated till 
they flash the light back as if mirror-cov- 
ered. And there are fleeting scenes—pict- 
ures that remain for seconds only. On 
one day, while I was standing on a hill- 
top that gives a commanding view, the 
sun suddenly broke through the cloud 
vault in a series or row of holes; a row 
of the prolonged beams, such as one sees 
when the sun is said to be “drawing 
water,” radiated from the hidden centre. 
And the clouds through which the beams 
were projected were moving so swiftly 
that for one brief moment those rays re- 
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volved like the spokes of a gigantic rim- 
less wheel. 

But words fail when the glories of the 
skies are to be described; nor can brush 
and paint portray them. 

It was while the summer heats were 
driving even the most greedy men of 
business from the towns to the wilderness, 
that the swallows bade us remember that 
winter was coming. On February 34, while 
the snow was seven feet deep on the high- 
est of our forest-covered mountains, and 
growing deeper; and the ice was three 
feet thick on some of our ponds and 
growing thicker; and the fiercest gales 
and the coldest nights of the season were 
yet to come, we heard the first signal and 
promise that summer was to return to us. 
The sun had climbed so high that when 
the clouds cleared themselves away alto- 
gether, and the wind died down until not 
a breath was stirring, the snow on the 
southern roof-slopes began to melt and 
run down in streams of water. There 
was no resisting the invitation thus afford- 
ed to come out to breathe the warm air, 
and with one accord we all gathered on 
the sun-lit side of the house. There we 
stopped to gaze in silence at the won- 
drous purity of the blue-vaulted sky, and 
then from the dry limb of an old dead 
tree down on the flats came the downy 
woodpecker’s prolonged, musical, rolling 
drum-call for his sweetheart. For months 
he had been living alone, as we had ob- 
served. And whether there were snow- 
storms or rain, bitter cold days or those 
of thawing sunlight, he had been seem- 
ingly contented to shift for himself alone. 
But here was a sun-lit day of a different 
quality—a texture of the air that told him 
of a time that was coming though yet far 
away—and his heart bade him call for 
one to share his joy. 

















THE STRANGER WITHIN THEIR GATES 


By Eleanor Stuart 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. GLACKENS 


HOT wind from Marrazine rattled 
-\ the window - shutters until they 
= sounded as if the breezes were 
playing backgammon and the mignonette 
breathed upon the garden until its ‘dim 
corners were sweet. In one of these the 
Mayor, M. Jouance ; the priest, Pére Pé- 
roult ; and the autocrat, Madame de Bau; 
took coffee together daily. They took 
offence nearly as often, but there is little 
else doing in Vitourac. 

“‘ Of course, this is a very great honor,” 
Madame de Bau said, filling the cups. 
“ When one thinks of it,’ here she looked 
at the Mayor with malice, “it seems dis- 
proportionate to the size of our town.” 

“‘ If Madame says so,”’ he replied, much 
depressed. 

‘** But I do not despair,” she continued, 
“with my inventive force and the town 
treasury.” 

* But Madame—— 

“The Town Treasury, I repeat 

“ But Madame !”’ 

Another voice entered protest, the voice 
of Pére Péroult. 

Throwing herself back in her chair, 
Madame de Bau presented the very pict- 
ure of graceful martyrdom. “ Let these 
creatures have their say,’ she reflected, 
“it is all they get out of me.” 

Then the priest spoke hastily, ‘* Advanc- 
ing the wrong pawn,” as they say in Vi- 
tourac. 

“‘ Receive this actor privately, Madame, 
as you receive us. Otherwise, one but 
makes work for one’s self.” 

*‘When have I spared myself work ?” 
she inquired, plaintively. ‘‘ Never for the 
Church in Vitourac.”’ 

“* Madame needs all her strength for 
the Church’s business,’’ he answered, 
suavely. 

“ Here is her letter,’’ she declared. 
“ The great Rols is coming. Other towns 
make fétes for him; consequently, other 
towns must pay for them.”’ 


” 


Searching in her reticule she brought to 
light a blue note, whose envelope was or- 
namented with a gold and ostentatious 
coronet. Its perfume triumphed over the 
scent of mignonette and the odor of coffee. 

“ Read it to us,’’ she commanded, and 
Pére Péroult took the blue letter from her 
white hand. - 

Adjusting his eyeglasses and clearing his 
throat, he read loudly, as if in the cathe- 
dral itself. 


“ My Dear MADAME DE Bau: Lhope 
you are well, because I count on your en- 
ergies for M. Rols’s success at Britours. 
We picked him up—dear creature—at 
Vevey. He is wonderful, but d’Arbois 
says he thinks he mentioned him in a letter 
to you. He is as good-natured as he is 
beautiful and knows—simply everything. 
D’ Arbois is crazy about him and I cannot 
tell you how I shall miss him as a com- 
panion. He is so intelligent that he un- 
derstands perfectly that he is out of con- 
dition, appreciates that he is too fat, with 
a thinning tendency to the hair. Such 
fearfully telling points these, aren’t they ? 
I am sure that Vitourac is the place for him 
to improve.” 





‘“ Vitourac will not help the hair,” the 
Mayor interrupted, sadly. ‘I began to 
moult at twenty-five ; 1 am now——” 

“ Perfectly bald,”’ Madame said, hastily ; 
her age and the Mayor’s were the same. 

The priest resumed his reading : 


“T tell you frankly that we could put 
him in no one’s care but yours. You will 
understand him, which is a comfort. His 
cleverness is extraordinary. You will be 
devoted to him and he will quite forget 

“ Your friend, 
“ LEONIE D’ARBOIS. 

‘P. S.—If you are willing to receive 
him, wire me. He will start within a week 
for the South.” 


Pére Péroult looked wise, then he smiled, 
saying: ‘“‘ This M. Rols cannot be so very 
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Adjusting his eyeglasses and clearing his throat, he 


attractive, after all, or d’Arbois would be 
jealous of him with Madame.” 

“Perhaps,” Madame said, hopefully, 
“he isdeeply attached to some other lady. 
There are some other ladies in France 
besides la Comtesse d’Arbois ! ” 

“ Public subscription is the thing,” she 
continued, boldly.‘ Your societies may 
suffer a little in consequence, Pére Pé- 
roult; but they will suffer in a good cause, 
which is very Christian. And, after all, 
that is what they claim themselves to be. 
For instance, I will withdraw my annual 
subscription to the Proselytes’ Fund in 
fevor of a sum to entertain the stranger 
within our gates.’’ 

The Mayor winked over the rim of his 
cup and Pere Péroult laughed outright. 
With him a joke was a joke, although he 
were impaled on the point of it. 

‘‘T shall have no expense about the 
band,” M. Jouance said, anxiously, ‘“ ex- 
cept a place for them to practise. Of 
course you will expect the train to be met 
by a band of music. M. Rols will wish 
it, 1 am sure, and a national song gives 
style to one’s welcome.” 

‘‘In other words the Marseillaise gives 
an air to the arrival,” Pére Péroult sug- 
gested, mildly. 

“You must engage me the suite de 
luxe at l’Hétel Prudhomme,’’ Madame 
said next, “‘and I count on the public to 
pay the cost of it. Whatever those rooms 
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amount to, I look to Vitourac to foot the 
bill. Oh, yes, Péroult, for hundreds of 
years this town has honored saints, ven- 
erated virgins, given generously to the 
good God, but an artist is coming, the 
idol of France, the mouthpiece of a divine 
art; it is God’s will that we honor him, too. 
I assure you of this and wish you to write 
me a proclamation.” 

“ Of what, Madame ?”’ 

“Of M. Rols’s near advent, of a need 
for funds.” 


II 


Tue details of M. Rols’s greeting from 
the town of Vitourac were still in air when 
the three friends separated. A public sub- 
scription was agreed upon, however, Ma- 
dame de Bau further deciding not to tele- 
graph Madame la Comtesse until Pére 
Péroult’s proclamation be issued and the 
fund become a fact. 

‘* And then,” she cried to M. Jouance, 
across the garden wall, “let us telegraph 
mildly. Just to say I will receive him, 
individually. No hint of flags, or the 
town band, or your speech of welcome. 
Then Ais speech will be a real impromptu ; 
you think so, Pére Péroult ?” 

Pére Péroult thought so immediately. 
It was growing toward supper-time and 
any difference of opinion would mean 
delay, and a man who fasts much eats 
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much when not fasting. And the Mayor 


thought so as soon as he, for the speech 
of welcome might be prepared in the next 
week, while its reply must be the child of 
a moment. Speaking on the spur of the 
moment is a sharp experience ! 

When Madame was left alone in her 
garden she repeopled it from the ‘“ Roles 
of Rols,’”’ a book purchased upon her last 
Parisian visit; when 
she crushed a nightly 
entrance into le Thea- 
tre Humain, the meek 
de Bau following her 
through its thronged 
lobby, her wrap upon 
his arm, and his foot, 
not infrequently, upon 
the frilled train of 
some cherished frock. 
That he had since 
been treading the Ely- 
sian fields did not de- 
tract from the joyous 
advent of M. Rols in 
Vitourac, whose voice 
nowechoed in the per- 
fumed silence of Ma- 
dame’s garden. Al- 
though forty is the 
alleged limit of sus- 
ceptibility, Madame 
was keenly susceptible 
at forty-five. 

“Opportunity 
comes—eventually,” she murmured, com- 
fortably, moving toward the house. 

Her evening meal had been quickly 
consumed, darkness hid the mignonette 
which added its odor impartially to day or 
night, a golden moon glittered through 
young locust-trees, and toward the high 
road, the water in Vitours river-bed seemed 
talking in its sleep. The Mayor emerged 
from the charmed stillness of a Southern 
night, ideas in his head and words upon 
his tongue. 

‘* Madame,” he cried, “ our proclama- 
tion has been upon the walls of the Salle 
de Luxe but twenty minutes and already 
two Americans have subscribed 200 francs 
each.” 

“Well they may,’ Madame replied, 
loftily, ‘‘in return for Lafayette.’ 

“And my plans are perfecting every 
moment.” 





He then paid the full sum of 500 francs into my 
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“ Your plans,’? Madame interrupted, 
coldly. 

“ Our plans,” the Mayor corrected, 
hastily. ‘ The hotel’s proprietor, M. Pou, 
promises us a breakfast, free of fee, Ma- 
dame, and the season’s delicacies. And 
if you permit the band to practise in your 
garden we can receive M. Rols within 
five days at small expense and with most 
lavish appearance.” 

“Which was my 
idea from the first,” 
Madame declared, 
tartly, for the Mayor 
was beginning to be 
prominent indeed. 

“JT have thought,” 
he resumed, helping 
himself to anisette, 
without invitation ; “I 
have thought of a 
touching and inexpen- 
sive ceremony, one in 
which all Vitourac will 
have an interest. Iam 
sure it will delight you, 
Madame de Bau, and 
give our newspapers 
something to write of 
besides the _ eternal 
dog-show at Britours. 

“If M. Rols plays 
at Britours, which 
must be his object in 
coming to Vitourac, 
no one will be thinking of dogs, M. Jou- 
ance.” : 

“Quite so, Madame, but my ceremony 
is superb—inexpensive, but rich in effect. 
Upon M. Rols’s arrival in Vitourac, when 
his luggage has been identified and the 
citizens of Vitourac have collected, when 
your greetings have passed and civic host 
and city’s guest have embraced, what 
then, Madame ?” 

“It is impossible to say,’ 
with keen interest. 

“The ceremony! <A man, a represen- 
tative of Vitourac—but not its Mayor— 
will tender upon a pillow (which may 
afterward serve as a sofa-cushion, Ma- 
dame, and upon which the Vitourac arms 
must be embroidered), a man will tender 
this pillow to M. Rols. For the keys of 
our town will rest upon it. Superb privi- 
lege ! the keys of Vitourac, which suit 
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The crowd’s tendency to congest at the exact 


the occasion perfectly, although unfitted 
to any lock now in use.” 

““Where did you get them?” Madame 
inquired, suspiciously. 

“They have lain in the Hotel de Ville 
since the walls of our town gave place to 
perfume factories.” 

“TI approve their use,” she declared, 
judicially. 

But he had to be recalled from the 
plan’s crisis, as it were, to the sending of 
telegrams to Madame la Comtesse. These 
plans were so matured that they must 
be completed by the date of arrival, or 
lay their inventors under a load of public 
scorn. After another thimbleful of ani- 
sette, Madame de Bau determined to 
telegraph M. Rols also, in the care of la 
Comtesse, ‘‘ Please name day of arrival at 
earliest convenience, by wire to Madame 
de Bau.” 

M. Jouance was about departing with 
the messages in his pocket, when Pére 
Péroult entered through the casement, 
eagerness showing upon a face that was 
red and moist with the haste he had made. 

“Madame! Jouance!! ‘The sub- 
scription grows apace. Bardrolie, the 
Jew rose-grower, drove to the Salle de 
Luxe for absinthe. Seeing the proclama- 
tion—which is a work of art those who 
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read it are kind enough to declare— 
seeing my proclamation, I say to you that 
he took a wallet from his pocket, a wallet 
never previously known to Vitourac, and 
stuffed with money. ‘ Who is treasurer ?’ 
he cried, ‘and where is he ?’ Rather than 
miss his contribution I unanimously—that 
is, by one vote, my own—elected myself 
treasurer, with fv /em. as a mental reserva- 
tion. He then paid the full sum of 500 
francs into my palm, saying that M. Rols 
had given him as much pleasure as had 
alcohol itself, and in his turn he felt it a 
duty to pay for the entertainment of a man 
who had so ably entertained him.”’ 

“The Jews are a just people,’ Madame 
said, patronizingly. 

“They are public-spirited,” the Mayor 
observed, with bright eyes, as Pére Péroult 
counted out the money. 

“And others have signed the list for 
all sorts of sums,” he continued, “for the 
news of M. Rols’scoming has gone through 
the town like an influenza.” 

At Madame’s command, Pére Péroult 
seated himself near the anisette, tracing 
the arms of Vitourac upon brown paper. 
She left him with M. Jouance, to return 
with a square of azure silk to cover the 
ceremonial cushion, and to which the good 
father transferred a figure, at the first 
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glance likely to be mistaken for opera- 
glasses. Upon explanation, it was found 
to be a representation of the city’s towers, 
besieged in 1420 and defended by all 
public speakers (in Vitourac) ever since 
that date. 

For crest, a weary leopard balanced 
the Suzerain’s sword upon his lower jaw, 
also dangling an olive branch from his 
limp right paw. ‘The motto read: “ If 
peace come not with honor, give the 
sword,” 

Madame began the embroidery of this 
design, in black. Azure and black are 
Vitourac’s colors. 


III 


PERE PEROULT was incorrigibly benev- 
olent. He rose while the night shower 
was still falling, that he might pray for the 
success of Rols’s visit to Vitourac, although 
the expense of it threatened the resources 
of town charity. Mass said and breakfast 
eaten, he turned his long steps to the Salle 
de Luxe, where visitors taking the waters 
step in to read yesterday’s //gavo, or to- 
day’s V?tourac Vitesse. His attention, how- 
ever, was absorbed by his own writing on 
the wall, to which the glances of many 
others were eagerly directed. Subscribers 
seemed paying as gladly as they signed, 
judging from the crowd’s tendency to con- 
gest at the exact point where hung the 
proclamation. 
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A father, with seven daugh- 
ters, attempted the purchase 
of seats upon a visionary 
grandstand which, he insist- 
ed, must be built in the rail- 
way station yard. He ex- 
plained, with passionate 
gesture and loud voice, that 
it was impossible for him to 
allow his daughters to see 
M. Rols in the plays that ac- 
tor habitually produced. 

“T am willing,” he ex- 
plained, plaintively, to Pere 
Péroult, who happened to 
stand next him ; ‘‘I am will- 
ing to pay any sum for my 
daughters to see M. Rols off 
the train, but I cannot permit 
them to see him on the stage.” 

‘And yet, monsieur,” Péroult rejoined, 
civilly, “the train is the faster—convey- 
ance.” 

Leaving an outraged parent to consider 
the flippancy of the Second Estate, Pére 
Péroult hurried to Allerac, the builder. 
The idea of a grandstand was working on 
him to such extent that he wished to en- 
gage labor to work on it. 

“May the good God bless you!”’ Pé- 
roult cried, sighting the builder in his 
tiny garden. ‘“ Have you ever made a 
grand-stand ?”’ 

“ Against the devil, as my Father 
knows.” 

“TI refer to a structure of boards,” 
Péroult said. 

‘“ Like the dais in Britours, whence one 
sees Easter processions ?”’ 

“Yes, Allerac, like that.” 

“1 made it.” 

“« Make another, and we will also make 
money.” 

« And how ?” 

“This Rols,’”’ here the priest sank his 
voice to the pitch of mystery, “is the emo- 
tion of Vitourac. ‘The visitors will pay 
money to see him off the train. They 
say so. You have heard that he comes 
here. My friend, we shall realize on any 
contrivance providing the people with a 
chance of seeing him.” 

Allerac agreed, after deliberation, se- 
curing his share of the profits, one-fifth, 
above the price of the lumber. 

“Inclusive,” Péroult said, firmly. 
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“ Exclusive,” the builder answered. 

“ Inconclusive,” the priest declared, 
walking slowly toward the gate. 

“ Oh, I submit, my Father,” the builder 
cried, cheerfully. ‘“ Free grace makes the 
Church hard in its other bargains, but I 
submit. Who permits us to raise this 
structure ?”’ he demanded, suddenly. 

“The good God,” Péroult announced, 
stoutly. “Erect it by night, 
the night before Rols’s arrival. 
When the authorities tell us to 
remove it, we will do so, be- 
cause we shall have finished 
with it.”’ 

‘ Religion does not mar the 
intelligence,” Allerac conclud- 
ed, as the priest left his gar- 
den. 

The good Father’s next 
visit was to Madame de Bau, 
who was already at her sec- 
ond breakfast, surrounded by 
all that was notable in the fem- 
inine world of Vitourac. Even 
a priest feels intrusive when he 
happens upon so great a num- 
ber of eager women. They 
seemed to him exotic, unap- 
proachable, as he watched 
them from behind the hedge, 
wondering that they do not 
speak one at a time, as men. 


“Isn’t it to be known that he comes to 
Vitourac ?”’ the ladies cried, dismayed. 

“TIT hope so,” Madame de Bau an- 
swered. 

Everyone else hoped so, aloud and at 
great length ; they began to hope aloud 
at the very same moment. 

“ Have you come to a decision ?”” Pére 
Péroult asked, in the next lull. 
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iterate rather than discuss, he 
endorsed their method of concerted state- 
ment as time-saving. 

‘ Good-morning, mesdames,” he said, 
entering the garden. 

“You are just in time to read these 
ladies an amusing item,’”’ Madame de Bau 
replied, with a stately nod. “It is in the 
Figaro.” She handed him the paper. 

Turning to face the frilled flock, he no- 
ticed that Rols’sadvent had stimulated dis- 
play in dress. Best hats were submitted 
to the sun’s glare, and silks had rustled 
through the dust. He read from the pa- 
per in his hand: “ M. Rols, of le Théatre 
Humain, has left Paris without leaving his 
address. This may be a coincidence, or 
merely the occasion of his annual holiday. 
There is much secrecy about his new play. 
But we hope he will not presume upon his 
personal success in presenting next sea- 
son’s piece.” 





As everyone replied simultaneously he 
was unable to learn, although he felt his 
question had been fully answered. He 
departed twenty minutes later, persuaded 
of Paul’s wisdom in denying these ladies 
speech in his church ; in fact, he felt per- 
sonal gratitude to the great apostle. To 
the ladies, also, he felt a passing thank- 
fulness ; they had booked seats on the 
grandstand. 


IV 

Two more days passed swiftly in prep- 
aration, M. Rols telegraphing Madame 
de Bau that he would arrive upon a day 
which suited her arrangements perfectly, 
the sixth day after the first letter of 
Madame la Comtesse d’Arbois, who had 
lately written her friends in Vitourac a 
further description of their prospective 
guest. “ He is light in build and full of 











style,” she wrote, “his eyes express great 
intelligence, and his mustache is too 
droll for anything.” 

“ He is just letting it grow, I suppose,”’ 
Madame de Bau said. 

The morning of the third day brought 
a gratifying development—the Paris pa- 
pers were ringing with M. Rols’s visit to 
Vitourac. Of course they were a day old 
when they reached the South, but the 
prominence the town had achieved yes- 
terday warmed the pride of its citizens 
to-day. ‘The tactful exaggeration of the 
splendor of M. Rols’s reception was a 
matter for rejoicing even to the visitors ; 
the very children felt themselves honored 
in their birthplace. 

One editor was visited with a fascinat- 
ing fancy. He said that M. Rols had 
been so touched with the hospitality pre- 
paring for him, that he had caused six 
exquisite thermometers to be made as 
presents for the six ladies of the commit- 
tee of reception. He had chosen ther- 
mometers as a tribute to Vitourac’s even 
temperature. 

Pére Péroult, having sold all his seats 
upon the grandstand, allowed seats upon 
the laps of adults to be purchased for 
children. Permits were issued at five 
francs each, and their sale was as rapid 
as could be desired. In the course of a 
few hours all Vitourac’s children were 
provided for, and many incorrigible bach- 
elors learned with alarm that a Gustave, 
Susanne, Jules, or Didie would perch 
upon the knee of celibacy during the ora- 
tion of the Mayor and the subsequent 
ceremonial. No complaints were re- 
ceived from spinsters, as they are ever 
pleased to masquerade as matrons. Al- 
though the subscription in the Salle de 
Luxe grew momently, the church’s finance 
had never been so good. 


The night-train puffed into Vitourac 
station thirty-six hours before the féte. 
A young man alighted from it, asking for 
the office of the Vitourac Vitesse. He en- 
tered it and addressed the editor as if he 
were an ordinary being ; now this editor 
was the Napoleon of the press in the judg- 
ment of Vitours, and such familiarity an- 
noyed him. 

“ T have come from Paris,” the travel- 
ler said, finally, “ and I wish very much 


’ 
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to find out with whom M. Rolls is to stay 
while here.” 

“He stays,” this editor replied with 
haughtiness, “‘ at the Hotel Prudhomme, in 
the suite de luxe, all expenses paid by 
Vitourac.. Good-evening.’”’ 

“Has he no special friend here? ” 

“Madame de Bau is his personal enter- 
tainer, as you might have seen in yester- 
day’s Vitesse.” 

“Thank you,”’ the stranger said, depart- 
ing. 

By means of frequent inquiry, he found 
his way to the house of Madame de Bau, 
who was plainly visible in her white gown 
at the open window, embroidering the 
leopard’s left paw in the Vitourac arms. 
He advanced on the gravel to within a 
few paces. ‘“ Madame de Bau?” he in- 
quired. 

Although she started, her voice was quite 
steady in reply. 

“TI understand that M. Rols is to be 
here in Vitourac and that you are better 
informed of his design in coming here than 
—than others.” 

Madame de Bau nodded assent to this 
pleasing proposition. ‘I believe so,” she 
rejoined, grandly. 

The traveller continued in the accent 
that essays sympathy and shows hypoc- 
risy: “M. Rols is the debtor of the cos- 
tuming house I represent, and its debtor 
to a considerable degree.’” 

“ Does he allow your claim?” Madame 
inquired. 

“He leaves Paris, but does not leave 
his address. Such journeys are called 
evasions.”” 

“T should prefer to hear the name M. 
Rols givesthem. Great fame is more an- 
noying to the really sensitive than insol- 
vency. He escapes publicity in flight.” 

“JT agree with you in that, Madame. 
But may I show you his note?” 

The traveller drew from his pocket a 
paper of official appearance, and Madame 
read the signature of Banastre Rols upon 
a debtor’s note. The date mentioned as 
the day of payment being that, the trav- 
eller declared, of M. Rols’s departure from 
Paris. 

“The whole civilized world knows what 
train brings M. Rols to Vitourac,” he said, 
simply ; “ he will be arrested on that train 
for 1,500 francs. 1 cannot act except as 
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I am ordered, but I thought it merely kind 
to stop your preparations for a féte, as its 
principal cause could not attend in per- 
son.” 

“Give me that note,’’ Madame cried, 
angrily. 

“Only if you pay for it, Madame.” 

“If I give you your money at noon to- 
morrow, will you be gone by night?” 


——_ 
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a drama of emotion, another that she 
should never forget her voice, a third 
pronounced her wonderful, and a fourth 
told her effectiveness in full. “We have 
subscribed the 1,500 francs,” she said. 

“Could you not have taken some of 
the money already subscribed? ”’ the Pre- 
fect cried to his wife. 

She was deeply shocked, rang for aro- 
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« Assuredly, Madame.” 

“Then, begone now.” 

The traveller turned obligingly, and his 
slight figure was soon but a vague shape 
in the night’s shadow. As for Madame, 
she cared but little; 1,500 francs could be 
collected before another noon. There were 
telephones in Vitourac, besides wealth and 
enthusiasm. 


V 


EVERYONE knew M. Rols’s predicament 
before second breakfast on the day fol- 
lowing. Madame de Bau called the re- 
ception committee to a meeting at 10.15, 
when she gave them their coffee and her 
view of the situation. Her manner was 
convincing, but her words eluded the 
memories of those whose hearts she had 
stirred and whose pockets she had light- 
ened. One member said that her face was 


matic ammonia, and assumed the look 
of martyrdom which is ever effective 
in controversial matrimony. When she 
grew stronger he was assured that such 
a course would be dishonesty. He was 
thus silenced. 

But Madame de Bau had nothing of all 
this with which to contend. The noon sun 
fell fiercely upon her gay garden and 
upon its walk, where the mica specks 
glittered like paillettes. The breeze grew 
fresher and the trees gave no shade; 
lizards, green and supine, stretched upon 
heated stones in the courtyard, which was 
at last crossed by the overnight visitor. 

“Admission free?” he inquired, with 
insolence. 

“ Quite free,”” Madame answered, stiffly; 
‘but observe I prepay your return.” 

She handed him the bank-notes, which 
he counted with care and a moistened 
forefinger. 
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“ Howcame M. Rols tovisit Vitourac ?” 
he asked again, folding up his money. 

“Through Madame la Comtesse d’Ar- 
bois. His dear friend is M. le Comte.” 

“Madame d’Arbois the fancier, the 
dog fancier? I read of her dogs in the 
papers.” 

“‘ Dogs are her passion.” 

Madame de Bau could not relinquish 
an opportunity of conversation. To en- 
lighten even a bill-collector upon the 
hobbies of a countess is a pleasant educa- 
tional enterprise, it reflects social glory 
upon the teacher. 

“« Her dogs are like her human friends,” 
she said, slowly ; “they are more than 
animals with names, they are personalities. 
I am the only other person in Vitourac 
who shares these appreciations with her. 
During the lifetime of my own pet, le 
Prince Zulu, her caniche, Orizaba, wrote 
to us almost daily. I recall that she pos- 
sessed a visiting card with the d’Arbois 
arms upon it, and studied daily tasks like 
areal child. This dog gave and received 
gifts at New Year, telegraphing her state 
of health in her own name when absent 
from her mistress, who also gave her a 
weekly allowance of six sous. ‘The 
Humanization of the Canine’ is the name 
of her book, in whose composition I was 
somewhat concerned. Should you care 
for a copy it may be procured at Dufu’s 
for two francs.”’ 

“Thank you,” the visitor said, civilly, 
rising to take leave. Madame rang the 
telephone-bell as he again crossed the 
court. 

“Numero deux, Vitourac,” she said. 
“Hola, Madame la Prefecte, Madame de 
Bau is speaking.” 

In another moment the Prefect’s wife 
was within earshot and Madame de Bau 
in full tide of successful narration. 

“He gave me no trouble,” she con- 
cluded. 

“ But did he give a receipt?” the Pre- 
fect’s wife demanded. 

“« Most certainly,” Madame de Bau re- 
joined, while a scared pallor spread over 
her face. 

The Prefect’s wife declared herself 
satisfied. ‘“ You must excuse my coming 
to the telephone in my petticoats,” she 
said. 


“ Don’t apologize,” 


Madame de Bau 





answered, graciously. ‘ Except that you 
tell me, I never should have noticed it,” 
which was incontestably true. 

Even a telephone cannot damage the 
manners of France. 

Madame de Bau rushed to the desk in 
alarm, but Rols’ note for 1,500 francs lay 
upon it. Sighing with relief she resumed 
her good opinion of herself as a business 
woman. When good fortune is with us 
it is difficult to distinguish it from good 
abilities. 


VI 


MADAME DE Bau greeted fhe day at 
dawn, glancing at the Varac hills, upon 
whose summit the sun prints his official 
announcement of morning in red ink. 
She had no anxiety about the weather, for 
at that season the rain falls only at night, 
and she sought sleep again with speed, 
for a night without it is said to add a year 
to one’s appearance. When she woke 
again it was time to dress. ‘The agita- 
tions of her toilet were greater than those 
of a bride. The exact amount of powder 
to be worn upon one’s nose without detec- 
tion, the exact amount of strain to be 
placed upon one’s belt without destruc- 
tion, and the exact amount of cordiality 
to be infused into one’s greeting with- 
out vulgar demonstration, were problems 
which forced themselves upon her busy 
mind. 

But at last the horses pranced in the 
courtyard and the stream of pedestrians 
to the grandstand thickened without the 
gates, bevies solidified, becoming a crowd, 
the growing crowd became a throng. 
Madame de Bau fixed a final pin in her 
veil, descending to meet the Mayor and 
Prefect with admirable calm, but she 
adored the stir in Vitourac. 

“ You have your haadkerchief ?”’ she 
inquired.of the Mayor. 

“T have a supply,” he replied, pulling 
four from the pocket of a new frock coat, 
for when he mopped his brow the deaf 
Prefect was to obey the dumb signal by 
presenting the keys upon their cushion. 
He moved forward involuntarily at signt 
of them, while Madame felt assured that 
her rehearsals would bear fruit in prompt 
performance. She acknowledged that 
Vitourac had never before been the scene 
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of such a splendid féte, the street to the 
station was filled with strangers, and har- 
vesting wagons were drawn up along its 
sides. Their horses fed from bags tied to 
the tails of these carts, and patient peasants 
from the back of Vitours province waited 
the opportunity to see a Parisian person- 
age. No coign of observation was neg- 
lected, girls and boys stripped off their 
shoes to stand in the basin of the market- 
place fountain. In the general enthusiasm 
and good-nature, Madame de Bau was 
cheered from all sides, she was happy, 
gracious, elaborate in dress and manner. 
The brightness of life blinded her ; she 
imagined her first conversation with M. 
Rols in a sort of ecstasy. 

“ Has M. Rols accepted Britours’s in- 
vitation to be present at its dog show ?” 
Pere Péroult asked when his friends had 
gained the station-yard. 

“We are not yet informed,”’ the Mayor 
replied, fussily. “Such details arrange 
themselves.” 

“They are giving out handbills an- 
nouncing his presence there,” the priest 
said, pointing to the men who were press- 
ing bits of yellow paper upon the passers- 
by. Pére Péroult was working hard 
himself. The grandstand being packed, 
Allerac was explaining its construction 
with a voice of thunder to the father of 


the seven daughters, who failed to see 
Péroult’s importance in_ this celebra- 
tion. 

“He is not in the confidence of the 
authorities,” he exclaimed. ‘He did not 
even know that this stand was to be 
erected. I asked him myself, and he 
made no reply, upon the very day that 
you engaged labor to work on it.” 

The seven souls of the seven daughters 
were on fire with expectation and desire 
to see the great romantic actor whom one 
applauded nightly had one the blest lot of 
matrimony. ‘ Wedlock is the price of ad- 
mission to plays of interest,” they agreed. 
Madame de Bau scanned them with scorn, 
she felt sure that no rival could compete 
with her for M. Rols’s favor. 

The sun beat down upon the waiting 
throng, and presently, far in the faultless 
blue, one caught sight of a floating film, 
like a lady’s veil. It vanished and others 
came, while from the north one heard 
the shrill voice of progress, the whistle of 
an engine. It was followed by the 
rumble of heavy wheels, rolling up grade 
to Vitourac station. ‘The Vitesse Meridi- 
onale was come at last. 

The Mayor cleared his throat and swal- 
lowed a surreptitious troche, the Prefect 
began his watch for handkerchiefs with 
the keenness of a terrier alert for a ball. 
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Madame de Bau felt her heart knocking 
against her satin corsage. 

“Ah!” she cried, “this suspense is 
interminable !”’ 

The train stopped and the band began. 
Reporters stepped from the “ wagon lit,”’ 
fountain-pens in hand and _ telegraph 
blanks over the heart, z.e., in the breast 
pocket. A fresh consignment of strangers 
was merged.in the moving mass, in which 
they were soon lost after struggling to 
the platform. The reception committee 
formed a triangle, with strained smiles of 
welcome upon their faces and excitement 
surging in their souls. The grandstand 
thrilled in sympathy. 

Madame de Bau exclaimed in surprise : 
“There is Gabriel, the d’Arbois valet. 
He doubtless identifies M. Rols’s luggage. 
Beautiful dramatic instinct! M. Rols 
wishes to be the last to leave the train, that 
his welcome may not be marred in all this 
crowding.” 

Gabriel drew forth a tiny box from the 
luggage van ; it was two feet in length and 
eighteen inches across, bearing upon one 
end this legend, “ M. Rols, D’ Arboisinage,”’ 
which last name is of the d’Arbois chateau. 

Barking now sounded from the lug- 
gage van, imperative and persistent bark- 
ing, and Gabriel returned to the van’s 
opening to receive a poodle into his arms. 
The dog was a chenille caniche, chestnut 
colored, and straining toward the plat- 
form from a chain of pure silver. 

“Tt is the actor’s animal. It is his dear 
dog. Behold a great man’s pet,” every- 
one cried at once. Children ran forward 
to slip garlands under his collar, and 
Gabriel turned again and again in a slow 
circle, trying to bow to each towns-fellow 
who praised the poodle. 

“ It was proper of d’Arbois to send his 
own man,’ the Prefect murmured to the 
Mayor, “ but I should hardly think Rols 
would send a friend’s servant to care for 
his dog.” 

“T have not time to gossip about our 
guest,” the Mayor responded, stiffly. “I 
must greet him. It is evidently custom- 


ary to get upon the train and bring these 
celebrities off.’’ 

The Prefect stepped into the vestibule 
of the American carriage, the Mayor fol- 
lowing, at which moment Gabriel sighted 
Madame de Bau. 
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He made way for himself by means of 
his elbows, shoving to right and left, and 
at last gaining Madame’s side. 

“ Were you sent as guide to M. Rols?”’ 
she said, graciously. 

“Yes, Madame. He was much trouble 
in travel, but he is all right at home, I as- 
sure you.” 

Madame de Bau glared at the author of 
this insolence, the five other ladies of re- 
ception followed her lead. 

“ He is full of tricks,’’ Gabriel con- 
tinued, without observing the six scathing 
stares. ‘For instance, give the paw now! 
See, ladies, he gives the paw !”’ 

Two ecstatic children shook the poodle’s 
paw, while Madame looked about her as 
in a dream. 

“You identified his luggage ?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes, Madame. 
van with it himself.” 

“To what does celebrity amount ?” 
Madame exclaimed, seeking to fill a pause 
with a little oratory. ‘ One foregoes com- 
fort rather than endure the blaze of pub- 
licity. Celebrity has its smart, success its 
agony.” 

Such fine language superadded to a 
greatevent affected the committee strongly. 

The boom and hissing of the air-breaks 
of the Vitesse Meridionale now ceased and 
it began to move away over the single 
track of steel which glitters to the sea. 

‘““Where is the Mayor?” Madame 
screamed ; “where is the Prefect ? where 
is M. Rols ?” 

The town officials descended from the 
last carriage, from which a guard threat- 
ened them with his key. 

“ Only my M. Rols was upon the train,” 
Gabriel said, politely ; “but I know the 
great one was expected here, from the 
papers.” 

“Your M. Rols ? Who is he ?” 

Gabriel, pointed proudly to the poodle. 
“Madame la Comtesse laughed to think 
her dog and the great player would arrive 
together, Madame. She thought so great 
a person might enjoy a little coincidence. 
She bought ovr M. Rols a new box for 
his collars, his soap and brushes. ‘He 
must appear well,’ she said. He had also 
fifty francs to buy his namesake flowers.” 

Madame de Bau pushed Gabriel farther 
from the committee. “When Madame 
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d’Arbois wrote me of M. Rols, did she 
mean ¢hat?’’ she gasped, pointing to the 
modish caniche-maron, whose pink velvet 
tongue curled up as he yawned at her. 

“She did, Madame.’’ 

“When a telegram arrived signed ‘ M. 
Rols,’ did it mean him ?”’ 

Madame again pointed, Gabriel bowed 
in assent. 

“When she wrote of M. Rols’s success 
at Britours did she mean—+that?”’ She 
now pointed a trembling finger at the ad- 
vertisement of the Britours dog-show which 
hung upon the station’s wall. 

Gabriel looked at her with pity, but re- 
sponded with firmness. ‘She did, Ma- 
dame.” 

“ ‘Then never ask me to live in Vitourac 
again,” she cried, sobbing aloud under 
cover of the band. 


VIII 


THE population of Vitourac is deter- 
mined and consistent, as its Mayor has 
remarked very frequently—in public. Hav- 
ing agreed upon a féte it did not cavil as 
to a cause, but turned the Rols carnival 
into a general rejoicing. Madame de Bau 
drove home in a victoria filled with flowers. 
She looked very foolish,and probably felt so. 

Pére Péroult was accused—by the Eg- 


lise Evangelique—of having fostered faith 
in the coming celebrity that he might aug- 
ment church finance. But he was exon- 
erated by the father of seven daughters, 
who proved him to be guiltless and outside 
the confidence of the authorities, by the 
grandstand incident in the Salle de Luxe. 
Then Pére Péroult explained the singular 
mistake and the Mayor took great pleasure 
in criticising his manner in addressing the 
profane. ‘The civic public is not his 
congregation,” he said, jealously. “ Pé- 
roult was not at home with it, as I should 
have been.” 

The poodle took first prize at Britours 
and none of the Salle de Luxe subscribers 
asked for their money again, but where 
the proclamation had been hung there 
appeared, in a week’s time, this telegram : 





‘Sorry not to be at your great demon- 
stration. Did not know I was expected. 
Thanks for honor conferred. Was with- 
out newspapers off Heligoland in Ron- 
del’s yacht “ High C.” Again thanks. 

“ Rois.” 


The reception committee never alludes 
to the sum of 1,500 francs, nor does 
Rols, but Madame de Bau realized on 
that great actor’s note for the amount, 
selling it at an autograph auction for a 
price that gave her satisfaction. 





Madame again pointed, Gabriel bowed in assent. 





Good will to 





























. YINGopen on the table was a bound 
volume of an illustrated paper. An 
<4 old volume it must have been, for it 





Was open to a cartoon by an artist whose 
pictures years ago ceased to appear in the 
public prints. This picture represented” a 
lot of negroes under some bitter experience 
of discipline, with burning houses 
a near by, and the gist of it was that 
order was again in course of estab- 
lishment in the South. Probably the Force 
Bill was pending at that time and this car- 
toon was in support of it. But what the pict- 
ure suggested, as I saw it, was the great 
change in the Northern sentiment that had 
come to pass since it was drawn. Worse 
things happen to individual negroes nowa- 
days, than happened then. There were no 
burnings at the stake twenty years ago. 
Interest in the Southern negroes is as keen as 
ever. There never was a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility about them and their future than 
there is now. Money was never given more 
freely, nor thought and work spent more lav- 
ishly than now in their behalf; and yet such 
a cartoon as that that caught my eye would 
express nowadays no sentiment that has an 
important following. For while there is so- 
licitude ever so keen about the negro’s moral 
and economic welfare, the idea of securing 
to him political ascendency against the will 
and the interest of the white men that are his 
neighbors is moribund, if not dead. And 
why has that idea passed into such obvious 
decline? Because the country at large has 
come slowly to the conclusion that the hope 
of the South is in white-man’s government ; 
that where two races clash, it is to the inter- 
est of both that the abler shall prevail; that 
under negro domination the South would go 
down, and civilization would be retarded, and 
that under white man’s government it will 
prosper, and the negroes prosper with it. 
That, in a general way, is why the wisest 
friends of the Southern negro talk no more of 
Force Bills, and bestow little thought on the 
negro’s right to vote and hold office, but 
bend all their efforts to the attempt to teach 
him morals, skill in handicrafts, thrift and 


responsibility. They have gone back to first 
principles. First, they say, he must learn to 
take care of himself, and toclimb the difficult 
ladder that leads to self-reliance and’ inde- 
pendence. A government in which personal 
and property rights are secure and under 
which energy, enterprise, and self-denial are 
reasonably sure of their rewards is necessary 
to his advancement. There is far better hope 
that such a government will result in the 
South from the labors of white men than from 
the political activity of negroes. Therefore 
let the white man govern for the present and 
the negro take such advantage as he may of 
the order that surrounds him. 

There is a great deal of novelty about this 
growing American appreciation of order. 
Liberty was what the Fathers fought for 
when they won independence, and Liberty 
was the watchword of the nation for a hun- 
Liberty — ** Liberty 


dred years afterward. 
and Union one and inseparable ’’—was the 
war cry in our great civil conflict. Liberty 
is still a word infinitely dear to every true 
American, but experience seems to be quali- 
fying our definition of it. It used to mean 
self-government, and equality and fraternity 
followed after it naturally as part of the 
same mental process. In that sense it is 
still our ideal, for all peoples as well as for 
ourselves, but our theories as to its attain- 
ment seem to have been gradually modified. 
We have come to think a great deal about 
order, and to suspect that the liberty which 
includes self-government has a price, and 
that those who cannot pay that price must 
wait for it until they can. That price is 
order; such a degree of order as will make 
it possible for civilization to advance. We 
have begun to doubt whether liberty is at all 
times, for all men of all races, a panacea for 
all political ills. We have begun to discrimi- 
nate. We hold liberty in our own gift, and 
refuse, as we look toward the Philippines, to 
bestow it in full measure. ‘“ They are not 
ripe for it yet,’ wesay. ‘‘ They are still chil- 
dren in the world’s great family ; we will give 
them for the present personal freedom and or- 
der, with more to follow, but full liberty and in- 
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dependence all at once, we dare not grant.” 
And then we wonder not a little if we are 
doing right. 

As to that, heaven knows; but certainly 
we are doing our best. ‘ Peace on Earth, 
good will to men,” are sentiments so closely 
associated that we may not separate them. 
Though sometimes our anxiety to make 
peace prevail may cause our good will to be 
questioned, we may certainly insist—how- 
ever doubtful of the comprehensiveness of 
our own wisdom—that our obligations as 
promoters and conservators of the world’s 
peace are far too grave to be neglected in the 
interest of our reputation for mere good- 
nature. As human parents we often show 
our love for our children in ways distasteful 
to them, and if by reason of strength and ca- 
pacity we have come as a nation to stand in 
a parental relation to some of Earth’s chil- 
dren that are not of our breed, our good will 
toward them is not to be impugned because 
we decline to treat them in all respects as 
though they were competent and responsible 
adults. The parental relation is new to us 
as a nation. We are green hands at it. The 
rule we have best known and practised has 
been, “‘ Give every man a chance and let him 
do his best with it.’’ Nowadays we have to 
modify that maxim so that it reads: ‘ Give 
every man as much opportunity as he seems 
competent to handle, and if necessary help, 
and even constrain, him to handle it.”” We 
may make mistakes. Undoubtedly we have 
made mistakes and shall make many more. 
But our hopes for success, both for ourselves 
and those we try to guide, need not falter as 
long as our purposes square with the Golden 
Rule. So long as we say to our step-children, 
and are sincere in saying it, “ Do thus and 
so, accept this or that plan, for your own 
profit and our honor,” we shall be in the 
right path, and may hope to blunder through 
to a good end. When we say, “ Do thus and 
so for ou profit and because we are stronger 
than you ” we shall have strayed into a path 
that our feet should never have trod, and 
turned our backs shamefully on that ideal 
of liberty to which we were born. 


OT long ago I heard a distinguished 
physician—a man of many years’ ex- 
perience as city medical examiner, and 

quite as noted for his keen humor as for his 
skill asa practitioner—say : ‘‘ When retire, | 
mean to amuse myself with writing a book 


which will contain some rather startling truths, 
I am afraid, though, that it will not be much 
more than an amusement, and will 
do little real good; for I shall not 
be able to keep a touch of humor 
from creeping in every now and then, and 
this will prevent ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred taking any of it seriously.” - 

I was reminded of Oscar Wilde’s “ Only 
the dull are taken seriously.” 

Why is it that humor should be so suspi- 
cious, as it undoubtedly is, to the average An- 
glo-Saxon? We Americans, in particular, 
are supposed to possess quite a racial sense 
of humor; yet most of us are terribly prone 
to suspect that, when a man says a thing epi- 
grammatically, he does not quite mean what 
he says. How explain this apparent incon- 
sistency ? 

One explanation might be sought in the 
general human—and by no means distinc- 
tively Anglo-Saxon — tendency sharply to 
classify men according to their more salient 
qualities. We instinctively assign specialties 
to our fellow-mortals. Let but a man emerge 
from the vulgar throng with a resounding 
success in any line, and we straightway hang 
that success round his neck, as a label, ready 
ever afterward to predisprize what he may at- 
tempt in any other line. Hector Berlioz once 
said that a composer who had won fame with 
a symphony had best give up all hope of suc- 
ceeding with an opera; all the world have al- 
ready classed (fargué) him as a symphonist, 
and it was well known that no true sympho- 
nist could write a fine opera—Mozart and 
Beethoven to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘he late Professor Bowen, the metaphysician 
of Harvard University, was once heard to 
opine that what had, for years, most stood in 
the way of Schopenhauer’s recognition in Ger- 
many was his admirable prose style. ‘* Every- 
body thought that a man who wrote as well 
as that could not possibly be a philosopher !” 

Now, few mental qualities are taken by the 
public at large to be more sharply classifying 
than humor. Let aman but be recognized 
as a humorist, and small hope has he of 
being accepted as anything else. Few actors 
have had a more penetrating power of pathos 
than the late William Warren, of the Boston 
Museum ; but he was best known to the public 
as a comedian, his assigned “ specialty ” was 
the Morton farce; the result was that un- 
thinking play-goers—the thinking play-goer is 
a rarity — imagined that everything he did 
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must be funny, and his finest pathetic mo- 
ments in serious parts were too often greeted 
with a stupid guffaw. Mark Twain has com- 
plained to friends that his reputation as a 
humorist stood terribly in the way of peo- 
ple’s believing that he ever meant what he 
said. The philosopher of Hartford is but a 
funny man to too many readers, and the deep 
humanity of his philosophy recognized, for 
the most part, only by critics of insight. 

Still, though the tendency to assign “ special- 
ties’’ to men according to their more salient 
qualities, and to set corresponding limits ,to 
what shall be accepted as valuable in their 
doings, is broadly human, surely we Anglo- 
Saxons have outstripped most of the rest of 
the world in regarding humor as incompati- 
ble with seriousness of purpose. Strange 
that this should be true of so intrinsically 
humorous a race as ours! The trouble prob- 
ably is that we too often misappreciate the 
true quality and function of humor, to the ex- 
tent of valuing only its laughter-provoking 
side. It seems to be only the thinkers among 
us who recognize its underlying and uneli- 
minable seriousness, and appreciate that the 
possession of that sense for the incongruous, 
which is the heart and soul of humor, is the 
surest guaranty of a man’s seeing things in 
their true relations. What debarred Victor 
Hugo, for instance, from supreme greatness 
asapoet? Nothing but a well-nigh total lack 
of humor, rendering him blind to all true phil- 
osophic and emotional proportion. Wit he 
had, and poetic energy ; mainsprings galore, 
as many and strong as any poet who ever 
wrote; but the balance-wheel of humor was 
denied him, and it is only by the French— 
who have, for the most part, as little humor 
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as he—that he is confidently placed in the 
front rank. 

If anyone doubt the very general distrust 
of the inherent seriousness in humor here in 
America, let him but look at—it were cruel to 
ask him to read—the ostensibly serious au- 
thors whose works have the largest sales in this 
country. For it is just these ostensibly seri- 
ous writers who are taken with the most grim 
seriousness by our average reading public. 
Perhaps it were hardly fair to bring up the 
portentous Martin Farquhar Tupper in this 
connection now; his day is pretty well past. 
But take Hall Caine, whose books are posi- 
tively devoured ; a man whose lack of hu- 
mor is so complete that he can be taken seri- 
ously only by those who are in the same ill 
case, or by the far larger mass who have never 
thought of exercising their sense of humor, 
save for fun. It is not too much to say that 
the enormous success with the general public 
of writers of the Hall Caine stamp—not to 
mention some earnest essayist of overwhel- 
ming dulness—has been largely, if not chief- 
ly, owing to precisely their lack of humor. 
They, as it were, advertise their seriousness ; 
it is ‘down on the bills,” and people can read 
them with the comfortable assurance that 
their dignity runs no risk of being compro- 
mised by a smile. But Jet the author smile 
himself, and his hold upon a serious public is 
lost. The serious humorist and the humor- 
ous philosopher can speak intelligently only 
to the ézte of readers, whose nature is so 
nobly serious in itself that they can afford to 
dispense with the trappings and the suits of 
earnestness; who know how to distinguish 
between humor and levity, and see the un- 
fathomable #éanz¢ that underlies dulness. 
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ART SOCIETIES AND SOCIETIES OF 
ARTISTS 


UCH precious thought and time go 
yearly to the management of art so- 
cieties: and this calls forth many dis- 

paraging remarks to the effect that there are 
too many of these societies ; that the artist- 
world does not husband its forces; and that 
something like consolidation, is the remedy. 
It is noticeable that the persons from whom 
these criticisms have come are not the per- 
sons immediately interested in the societies. 
When the great number of the societies is 
alluded to, as, for instance, in New York, 
it is not one of the men devoted to their 
management who complains—it is the out- 
sider, the business man who thinks that it is 
unbusiness-like for the artists to divide up 
their forces in this extreme way. Business 
men are always thinking for artists. They 
assume, naturally, that artists want just that 
which they, the business men, would want. 
It does not strike a business man, even him 
who is fond of fine art and addicted more or 
less to the society of artists—it does not strike 
him that there are other causes for the ex- 
istence of an art society than the holding of 
a business-like exhibition once a year. Or, 
if he is reminded that the due influence of 
the artists upon the political organizations 
and the financiai world can only be made 
good by means of joint action, his convi ion 
is strong that such influence would be better 
secured, such joint action much more power- 
ful, if the societies were to be merged in one 
powerful Union of Interests. 

It is not merely as a union of interests that 
the societies appeal to the artists ; anc in that 
fact lies the objection to the business man’s 
theory as above set forth. There are a score 
of separate objects to be gained—a score of 
separate dreams to be realized, a score of 
ambitions more or less worthy, more or less 
noble, more or less important to the whole 
community as well as to the smaller com- 
munity of men devoted to art; and every one 
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of these dreams, of these interests, of these 
ambitions might, under certain conditions, 
become the raison a’étre of a society. 


II 


1. The artists wish to talk things over 
among themselves ; and the more serious and 
strenuous of them have but little time for 
that traditional chat of the studios of which 
we hear so much, and which, for good and 
evil, has indeed done much to make the 
modern artist what he is. They need very 
much the opportunity of discussing artistic 
topics, sometimes in twos and threes in cor- 
ners of the rooms, sometimes in meetings of 
thirty or sixty men. Nor is it to be supposed 
that the debate in the large meeting is of lit- 
tle value, even where there are but few men 
who can talk readily on their feet, and those 
few are monologuists to a fatiguing extent, 
as sometimes happens; that is not the last 
word of the discussion by any means! After 
such a debate the minds of the men present 
are primed for further meditation and for 
further and more tranquil private discussion, 
and that is the true result of these meetings. 
The critical talk which follows such a meet- 
ing and continues until men part at the cor- 
ner of the street, two hours later, is often the 
best part of it; and it is something which 
could hardly be replaced by any other con- 
ditions were those meetings once abolished. 

2. The artists want better and more inti- 
mate knowledge of the feelings of their pos- 
sible employers, of the public bodies or the 
rich men from whom important orders are to 
be had; and for this purpose they wish to 
mix with others than artists and, on certain 
occacions at least, to have such communica- 
tion in a way more intimate than ordinary 
private society gives, more close to the sub- 
ject at issue than the social clubs can give, 
more frequent than the ordinary meetings of 
acquaintances can be in a vast modern civic 
community. In this sense, the Society be- 
comes an exchange; the more valuable that 
ideas as well as material interests are con- 
cerned. 








3. The artists, if they are painters, need 
better pigments than they are now able to 
get; not that the general run of colors and 
the like supplied to them by the dealers are 
of inferior make and are no longer trust- 
worthy, but because some most precious and 
costly colors are absolutely unknown to the 
world of trade, and can only be purchased at 
first hand and under special conditions of care 
and watchfulness. An Industrial Union 
might care for such things as this: but some 
society, without taking that hard and repul- 
sive name, might do the needed work. ¢ 

4. The artists want to see precious natural 
materials guarded, preserved, watched, that 
they may be utilized in good time. A well- 
known expert, in the Dictionary of Architect- 
ure and Building, (Vol. II1., article Stone),says 
that commercial interests will not tend to save 
the splendid blocks and bowlders of alabaster 
and porphyry, quartz and agate. “ Beauti- 
ful masses of clear Rose Quartz go to the 
making of road materials or abrasives. . . . 
Such are neglected simply because the mate- 
rial cannot be quarried by the ton;” or, as 
the writer goes on to say, a permanent busi- 
ness built up by extracting and shipping it. 
Well! the artists require that other than 
commercial considerations shall govern the 
supply of such precious material ; and if they 
have not learned to demand it, that is merely 
a voiceless condition from which the right 
society would save them. 

5- The artists, if they are sculptors, re- 
quire some place of deposit for the plaster 
casts of the larger original models. In those 
plaster casts are preserved the essential 
thoughts of the artist. These casts, if kept 
safely, in no matter what fire-proof shed, 
would serve for decades as a valuable lesson 
to the successors and intellectual heirs of each 
sculptor, as well as memoranda of importance 
to himself. This place of accessible safe- 
deposit might be brought into successful ex- 
istence by a society in which the Industrial 
Union should be modified by the Museum 
idea. 

6. The artists require good models, male 
and female; and such a recognition of the 
comparative worth and importance of the 
model to art that the matter shail not be rele- 
gated to silence and, as it were, ignored ; 
the public being supposed to believe that the 
painter and modeller of the nude does so 
without any intimacy with the unclothed liv- 
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7. The artists, if they are architects, or 
working in connection with architecture, need 
ready access to such memoranda, photo- 
graphic or other, as may be obtainable of all 
modern buildings of interest, and of those ap- 
plied and decorative sculptures, those mural 
paintings, which go to make the buildings 
more worthy. This access they need espe- 
cially because of the lack in this modern world 
of natural and normal evolution. There is so 
much too much of separate work; every man 
for himself, with no guide but the easily ob- 
tained plates and photographs of old work 
—everybody studying ancient detail, from 
which he borrows too freely and much too 
directly. 

8. The artists, if they are makers of fur- 
niture, silverware, textiles, and bookbindings, 
or workers in any admittedly artistic indus- 
try, require even’ more than their fellows such 
aid and comfort, such help from their con- 
temporaries in other lands than their own, 
They have their claims to be thought artists 
and to live and think as artists do—claims 
which have lain in abeyance merely because 
sculptor and painter have come up in the 
social world and have obtained a place like 
that of the professional man--claims which 
in their turn have been admitted by the 
modern world. Now the most inaccessible 
piece of knowledge will be found that which 
belongs to wholly modern work in pottery, 
glass, mosaic, metal-work, and the like. 
The young artistic industries of the United 
States are the least known of all; nor can 
the most ardent student of such things name 
the men or the localities. 

g. The artists want exhibitions like those 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in which 
one subject at a time is treated exhaustively, 
in a tranquil little show which will not at- 
tract the larger public. The latest Burling- 
ton exhibition was limited to work in wrought 
steel. Once, the subject taken was Rem- 
brandt’s etchings ; and then Francis Seymour 
Haden prepared the catalogue with, as: in- 
troduction, that memorable analysis of those 
etchings which are generally classed as 
Rembrandt’s. Once it was bookbinding ; 
and from this and from the first above-named 
show, as from others, noble folio books of illus- 
tration have grown. 

10. The artists want exhibitions of sketch- 
es: summer studies by the landscapists ; 
figure studies by the mural painters; wax 
models in small by sculptors. It is one of 
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the serious needs of younger men that they 
should learn how their seniors are doing their 
work; nor are the seniors generally adverse 
to showing some part of their preparation. 
The annual shows of the New York Archi- 
tectural League give evidence as to that. 

11. The artists want all the seceders and all 
the come-outers, and all the protestors and 
the prescribers of new or admired old ways 
of seeing nature and painting thoughts about 
nature—-all of them—-to hold their exhibitions 
too, and prove their worth. 


Ill 


So much of what the artist needs from his 
fellows and from a chosen part of the non- 
artist community. There is also the question 
of what the community at large needs and 
which certain art societies may render. Ow- 
ing to the condition of public affairs in’ the 
United States, where the important posts in 
municipal or State affairs are seldom filled by 
men of much cultivation, or of even such in- 
telligence as appertains to mercantile, legal, 
or manufacturing business carried on in other 
than a small way, a peculiar direction has 
been given to the numerous American at- 
tempts at refinement and improvement in 
public matters. The commission, composed 
wholly or in large part of men not in pubic 
office, takes on an importance which ic could 
hardly possess in a highly organized and 
much governed and policed community. 
3oston has an art commission; Chicago has 
an art commission. New York’s art com- 
mission consists of four men ¢1-officzo, viz. : 
the Mayor and the heads of three incorpo- 
rated institutions of fine art and learning, 
ind three artists and three non-artist citizens 
appointed by the Mayor from a list furnished 
by a certain artistic association. Each of 
these city commissions is the offspring of art 
societies : no one of them would have existed 
but for the constantly applied and always 
strenuous and eager suggestion of associa- 
tions of artists and “ laymen” interested in 
art. The duty of these art commissions is 
indeed negative rather than positive; they 
deal with keeping out of the streets and 
squares, parks and parkways, all works of 
art thought to be unworthy. In no instance 
has the commission obtained or assumed 
such public state that it has “ hearings ” and 
listens to arguments pro and con of invited 
or volunteering citizens: and yet this would 


seem to be peculiarly desirable now that the 
tendency in city government is toward the 
supplanting of bodies of men, “ Boards” of 
parks, of public works and the like, by single- 
headed public offices. Commissions will be 
as timid in art as they have been thought 
in war. Their business will be to show all 
the boldness they have in the selection of the 
artists who are to do any piece of public 
work ; and for that purpose it is obviously 
requisite that the members of such commis- 
sions shall be other than amiable and uncon- 
vinced men, other than those of whom we 
have so many in our social life, who are 
strong in kindliness, in sympathy, in good 
fellowship, and in public virtue, but weak in 
the power to discriminate, and timid when it 
comes to saying No. And for all these rea- 
sons the selection of the members of such a 
public art commission, which is indeed the 
very foundation and origin of its status and 
power, should be largely controlled by the 


art societies. 
IV 


HERE again the opponent of the modern 
tendency toward many and diverse art soci- 
eties will be heard to say that such influence 
could be brought so much more forcibly to 
bear if the artists and their trusted allies were 
combined in one great association. This is 
the ground of the forcible-seeming arguments 
on that side of the question, and it is here that 
those arguments may best be considered. 

And first the reader must recall the well- 
known fact that membership in one society 
does not debar membership in another. The 
Fine Arts Federation of New York, alluded 
to above as the association from which sprang 
the New York Art Commission, is a league 
of eleven art societies ; but the Federation in 
itself is nothing but a council of delegates, 
dealing with a few duties which are definitely 
defined and described. Now, many a dele- 
gate out of the whole number of sixty-six be- 
longs to four, five, or six of the constituent 
societies. There are, indeed, certain limits to 
membership; and yet for all the restrictions 
there are some men who might belong to 
every society in the whole list of eleven, and 
there are few who would not find it feasible 
to belong to four or five. 

Hence arises a curious sense of uniformity 
of interest and even uniformity of aim. The 
opinion of any one society, taken at a late hour 
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in the evening, taken as a kind of snap judg- 
ment after a brief discussion, may indeed be 
totally different from the opinion similarly 
obtained from another society ; but there-are 
accommodations and second thoughts; and 
no matter what the public may think, there 
are no more reasonably minded men than the 
artists and their allies; nowhere is it easier 
to have votes rescinded and ignored and the 
deliberate second thought of the association 
prevail. It was eminently a good thought to 
establish the Fine Arts Federation (and for 
the urgency of its presentation to the artist- 
world let us all thank the man whose name 
should be remembered in connection with it, 
George Louis Heins); the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion has proved its immense value, and may 
be of vastly greater service yet if the need 
should come and should find a strong and 
well-chosen body of delegates in the Fed- 
eration. But no one familiar with the Fed- 
eration has dreamed of doing away, by its 
means, with the separate societies them- 
selves. Those who si as deiegates in the 
meetings of the Federation ':row too weil 
what a power for good are the separate socie- 
ties, even the smallest ones ; they having each 
its own point of view, and one so ciear and 
easily differentiated that any individual artist 
or layman, A. B., or Y. Z., sitting in the 
rooms of one society, becomes almost a dif- 
ferent man from that which he was, three 
days before, in the meeting of another as- 
sociation. 


V 


THE community has need of still other so- 
cieties which artists and the allies of artists 
must conduct. Let us continue our num- 
bering—omitting the F. A. F., as it is fondly 
called, because that is a congress only. 

12. There is wanted in each urban com- 
munity a society to undertake what the 
* Arts and Crafts’ may be thought to strive 
for, in London or in Boston. This is to keep 
on teaching the lesson that there is no de- 
signer but the maker. The rightly designed 
gas fixture is not to be drawn on paper in one 
quiet room and then cast, drawn, hammered, 
chased, bronzed, put together in a series of 


rooms full of workmen doing each his little 
piece of the work. He who will make ¢he 
whole of a silver pocket-flask, from the first 
sketch on an envelope to the object ready for 
delivery, is to be encouraged in every way. 
And hand-work, in contradistinction to ma- 
chinery, is to be insisted on, with the most 
severe and most exact regulations as to what 
and how much aid from mechanical devices 
is to be accepted. 

13. There are wanted societies to under- 
take what the Municipal Arts Society used to 
try to do in New York; to raise money in 
considerable sums, and expend it in the direct 
purchase or ordering of important works of 
fine art for the public buildings and the public 
places of the city. The society above named 
was able to do this well and honorably in two 
cases. Two important groups of works of 
art exist, and should exist forever, which 
would never have been but for that organiza- 
tion. There is, however, the need of gaining 
such and so strong a hold upon the com- 
munity that its membership shall be large, or 
wealthy, or both. Twenty thousand a year 
might be had from 2,000 members, or from 
500: the only question is the practical one— 
How do you mean to beat up recruits ? 

14. There is need of societies to under- 
take business of Municipal Art, in the recently 
accepted, popular sense; and although this 
may be done very largely by societies which 
are wholly non-artistic (for what need of 
architects to insist upon broad streets and 
sunshine, frequent and thorough cleaning, or 
decent street-signs and street-lamps ?), yet the 
artist’s world is soon found to touch the city- 
reformer’s world, and they must consent to 
be accepted as mutually dependent. There 
is, then, the possible society of purely artistic 
aims, made up of men who are convinced 
that the one important thing is the separate 
—the individual and unique—work of fine art, 
and that this is as likely to appear amid the 
crowded and black streets of an ill-kept and 
seemingly unsanitary old town, as in the most 
carefully policed modern capital. There is 
also the society as described in 13. And 


sach of these will be purely a society of artists ° 


and friends of artists. 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 
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SoMEHow I think you will read this letter, 
because it concerns your boys and girls, or 
the boys and girls in whom you are inter- 
ested. 

Do you like to see them well fed, well 
bred, and well read ? 

Oh, yes, we all do. And in particular we 
look carefully to the first two conditions, 
but how about the third—the “ well-read ”’ 
point? Is not the moral and mental state 
of as much importance for all of us, young 
or old, as the meals or the manners? ‘To 
wise feeding, high breeding, we must add 
right reading. We are too apt to flatter 
ourselves that we have done our full duty 
when we have sent the youngsters off to a 

well- recommended _ school. 

But we cannot shift all our 

responsibilities upon the teach- 

ers. If you are a reasonable, 

well-balanced, common-sense 
soul, I’m sure you will agree that too few of 
us sufficiently realize the need of the grow- 
ing brain for wholesome reading that is a 
pleasure and not a task. 

And do you know that this reading is to 
be found in its highest perfection between 
the covers of St. NiIcHoLAs? Now, wait a 





minute. I am not writing to parents or 
others who already subscribe to that maga- 
zine. If you ave a subscriber, stop reading 
this letter, please, for it isn’t meant for you, 
and you wouldn’t read other people’s letters, 
would you ? 

But to you who are not yet subscribers, 
again I wish to remark—and my language is 
plain —that for young folks 
the most wholesome, enter- 
taining, and instructive read- 
ing to be found anywhere is 
found in the pages of Sr. NicHOLas. 

The Editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and her 
staff of energetic assistants have made and 
still make it their life-work to gather the 
very best fruit of the best available talent 
in the world-wide field of literature and art. 
And they have lived and worked right up to 
this ideal, too—but more about that later. 
First let me quote the opinions of a few 
well-known writers whose very names stand 
for wisdom and integrity. 

The poet Whittier said: “Sr. NicHoLas 
is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 

The Hon. John Hay, our distinguished 
Secretary of State, said: “I do not know 
any publication where a bright-minded child 
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can get so much profit, without the possi- 
bility of harm, as in its fascinating pages.”’ 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich said: “I never 
pick up a copy of Sr. NicHOLAs without a 
feeling of pity for my boyhood, which had 
no such wholesome and delightful magazine.” 

George W. Cable said: “ Nothing that 
has ever come into my household of children 
has been in equal degree the stimulus to their 
artistic and literary tastes.” 

Indeed, scores of noted persons and pa- 
pers, grave and gay, from Lord Tennyson 

to the London “ Times ”’ and 

the London “ Punch,” and 

from Oliver Wendell Holmes 

to the unanimous voice of the 

American press, have given 
Sr. NicHovas honest and unqualified praise. 
And as the best corroboration of all this I 
may mention a shock-headed, freckle-faced 
boy I know, who looked up from reading a 
publisher’s prospectus of the magazine, and 
said: “I say, Aunty, you know all these 
highfalutin things the big-bugs say about Sr. 
NicuHotas? Well, by jiminy! they’re all 
true.” 

And perhaps you do not know that Sr. 
NicuHotas has stood the test of nearly thirty 
years, and has held its place against all 
competitors. Indeed, it has calmly absorbed 
other young people’s magazines as occasion 
arose, and now occupies the field alone, a 
fine example of the survival of the fittest. 

From the start the magazine has included 
memorable work from the very best authors 
of the day. Veteran readers, now perhaps 
forty years old, will remember when Louisa 
M. Alcott wrote serial stories for St. Nicu- 
oLas. Others, in their thirties, were perhaps 
introduced to the magazine while J. T. 
Trowbridge’s stories or those of Mayne Reid 

and of Frank R. Stockton 

held prominent place there. 

Still others, later on, read 

‘Donald and Dorothy,” when 

it was running serially, or 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’”’ which also was 
written especially for this magazine. 

Later newcomers met Mark Twain’s ‘Tom 
Sawyer Abroad,’”’ Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“Two Little Confederates,” or Rudyard 
Kipling’s now world-famous “‘] ungle Stories.” 

Well, the list simply includes the _best- 
known names of two hemispheres, and runs, 
chronologically, from Tennyson, Thomas 
Hughes, and Mayne Reid to Lewis Carroll, 
Stevenson, and Kipling, in England ; and, in 
America, from Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, 
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John G. Whittier, and ““H. H.”’ to Bret Harte, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Frank R. Stockton, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, W. D. Howells, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

To be sure, Mr. Roosevelt was not Presi- 
dent of the United States when, with Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, he 
wrote “Hero Tales from 
American History” for Sr. 

NICHOLAS; but he was The- 

odore Roosevelt. And, moreover, he was 
Governor of the great State of New York 
when, only two years ago, he wrote his 
straightforward, inspiring St. NicHOLAs pa- 
per, “ What We May Expect of the Amer- 
ican Boy.” 

And, by the way, I have sufficient gift of 
prophecy to assert that some future Presi- 
dent of the United States—yes, and several 
members of his (or her!) Cabinet—are just 
now enthusiastic readers of St. NicHoLas— 
to say nothing of several defeated candidates! 

And you needn’t think, dear fathers, 
mothers, and others, that to reach the high 
standard of excellence which the editors set 
for themselves is an easy task. “ Fur frum- 
mit!’ as the immortal Somebody said. 

But St. NicHo.as, by determined effort, 
has succeeded in providing reading that 
pleases and pleasure that in- 
structs. 

The geographical range of 
its stories of travel and ad- 
venture is limited only by the limits of the 
known world ; the scientific range of its in- 
structive articles is limited —and sharply, 
too—by the comprehension of the healthy, 
normal, inquisitive young mind ; the humor 
of its funny stories, jingles and pictures, 
and the beauty and interest of its art work 
are unlimited. 

Furthermore, I must not forget to tell 
you about its departments. One of the 
most popular of all these has been that of 
“ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,”” which, 
conducted by the editor her- 
self, for more than twenty 
years gave to the readers of St. NicHOLAS 
valuable ‘and awakening information and 
suggestive, inspiring glimpses of nature and 
human life. 

But Sr. NICHOLAS now gives much more 
space than formerly to departments, and as 
the magazine is the very incarnation of 
youth and fresh air, the introduction ot the 
new department ‘ Nature and Science” 
was an especially happy one. Mr. Edward 
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F. Bigelow has it in charge, and as it is his 
custom to take parties of young people out 
into the woods to study nature from the life, of 
course he is the right man in the right place. 

As to the other department, the “St. 
Nicholas League,” it is an organization of 
readers who compete monthly for prizes in 
drawing, photography, and literary compo- 
sition. Look at the work of the League 
boys and girls in any number of St. NicHo- 
LAS, and you will be amazed. Artists them- 
selves appreciate the remarkable promise of 
the boys’ and girls’ drawings. Howard Pyle 
offered a free scholarship to the boy who sent 
the picture that won a recent League prize. 

And now, for the coming volume, the 
editors announce a new departure, nothing 
more nor less than to print “serial stories,” 
each complete in one number, as they might 
say in ould Ireland. The busy school-chil- 
dren of to-day get tired of the exasperating 
“to be continued” from month to month, 

and so St. NICHOLAS is go- 

ing to print in every or nearly 

every number a long story 

which, if published serially, 
would have to run through several issues. 
And this without raising the price of the 
magazine or lessening the variety of contents 
in the volume. 

I have said hardly a word about the pict- 
ures, but if you will persuade some good- 
natured news-stand to lend or sell you a 
copy of the magazine, you will see the worth 
of the pictures at a glance. ‘They are illus- 
trations that illustrate ; and please observe 
the names of the well-known artists. 


Now, dear fathers and mothers, why have 
I written you this long and delightful let- 
ter? 

Why, just to place before you fairly and 
squarely the advantages of giving the Sr. 
NIcHOLAS MacGaziInE to your children, or 
to the children in whom you are interested. 
It costs but $3 a year; that is less than a 
cent a day, and less than the price of your 
morning paper. 


If you feel that you can’t afford such ex- 
travagance, then you are not the one I am 
writing to, and I trust you may soon see 
brighter days ; for, in plain truth, I pity any 
American boy or girl who has to grow up 
without the vital help and comradeship of 
this magazine. 

And you “others’—uncles and aunts 
and grandmothers—who worry and think 
and wonder what to give the children for 
Christmas, just try a year’s subscription to 
St. NicHoLas. You will be at least twelve 
times rewarded if you watch their faces as 
they get it each month through the year. 

Yours—and theirs—sincerely, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 





P.S.—Being a woman, I claim my post- 
script right to add this hint: I do believe 
that if you don’t quite like to borrow your 
neighbor’s copy of St. NicHOLAs, and will 
send a post-card to the Century Company, 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York, with 
a request for a sample copy, they would 
send it to you gratis and at once. 













FRE November and December numbers (Novem- 

ber begins the volume) are free to new year- 
ly subscribers who begin with January, 1902. These two 
numbers may be sent to your own address, with a sub- 
scription certificate, to give at Christmas. The magazine 
will go direct for the whole year 1902. Remit $3.00 to 
THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York. 



















ST NICHOLAS 
FOR: YOUNG FOLKS 
IGE 
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Oliver Herford. Eugene Field. 




















ESAS EET TE INS Fol 


A YEAR OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR 


CONTRIBUTIONS 








FROM 
** MARK TWAIN,” FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
F. P. DUNNE TUDOR JENKS, 
(‘‘Mr. Dooley’), ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS CAROLYN WELLS, 
(“Uncle Remus’’}, HARRY S. EDWARDS, 
EDWARD W. TOWNSEND CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, 
(“‘Chimmie Fadden’’), CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
GEORGE ADE, OLIVER HERFORD, 
RUTH McENERY STUART, ELLIOTT FLOWER, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, BEATRICE HERFORD, 
GELETT BURGESS, ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
REMINISCENCES 
AND PORTRAITS OF 
“PETROLEUM V. NASBY,”’ H. C. BUNNER, 
** JOSH BILLINGS,” “*SAM SLICK,” 
‘* MARK TWAIN,” EUGENE FIELD, 
JOHN G. SAXE, RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
‘“*MRS. PARTINGTON,” CAPT. GEORGE H. DERBY 
** MILES O’REILLY,” (‘‘John Phoenix’’), 
**HANS BREITMANN,” OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
‘““ARTEMUS WARD,” MORTIMER THOMSON 
*“ORPHEUS C. KERR,” (‘‘Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B.”’), 
Sia Nie, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, BRET HARTE. 


The Christmas Century, richly illustrated, is now ready and for sale 





everywhere. New yearly subscribers who begin 


with this issue can have November free; that number begins the ‘*Year of 


American Humor. 





2» 


Remit $4.00 (and mention this advertisement) to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 





R~ | 





“Josh Billings.” James Russel! Lowell. Charles Dudley Warner. 
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The Inspiration 
of Beautiful 
Objects 


is nowhere so essential 
asinthe home. A bit of 


bbe, 
= 
Cut Glass 


is as cneerful as sunlight, 
as beautiful as a flower. 
Made in a great variety 
of design and for all uses, 
it is practical as well as 
ornamental. 


The name 
bbe 
aS—=_— 


zs engraved on every piece. 


Our book ‘‘Things Beau- 
tiful,’’ showing many 
elegant designs, sent 
upon request. 


The Libbey Glass Co. 


Department B 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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. Boston, The M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
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Why Musicians 6 ndorse SI? 


(See Note) 


"THE PIANOLA was designed to simplify 
the playing of the piano. Not to play the 
piano of itself, as a machine, but to serve as a 
faithful conductor of the moods and passions 
of the human mind controlling it. 
This is the excuse for its being, and the secret of its ready 
acceptance in the highest circles of musicians. : 
The performer does not play the Pianola. With the Pianola’s “ay 
assistance he plays the piano, though he may not know one note from 0 | 
another. By a slight movement of a lever, the nimble little fingers of g¥g 
the instrument that are pressing the piano-keys are made to vary the 9@ 
force of their attack. A touch on another lever, and they hesitate, stop, J 
bound forward again, in their marvelous play. No mechanism 1s 
; FE : K< 
apparent, and the player, forgetting the Pianola, forgetting the keys 
and complicated action of the piano, is absorbed in the wonderful “Zag 
effects he is producing from the instrument before him. og 
Here is absolute mastery of the piano without the necessity for = 
years of practice to make steel springs of the human fingers. Genius 0 
and a wonderful mechanism saved that. 





au 


1 


AGENTS mh 0g 
Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son 7" 


Toledo, Whitney & Currier Co. 
Cleveland, The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy 

Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. 

St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 

New Orleans, Philip Werlein 
Portland, Morris B. Wells 
Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. 

San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
Denver, Denver Music Co. 

Kansas City, J. W. Jenkins’ Sons M. Co. 
Los Angeles, So. California Music Co. 
Albany, Cluett & Sons 

Troy, Cluett & Sons 

Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 

Newark, Lauter & Co. 

Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 

Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co. 
Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. 0 { 
Birmingham, E. E. Forbes 


RI RO ROR | 
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_PEALLY IS 


NOTE S 


Probably this is the best interpretation ot the Pianola 
ever put into words, It undoubtedly corrects some 
wrong impressions as to the nature and mission of the 
Pianola. It shows that the Jerson playing the Pianola 
is the real producer of the music, and that the Pianola 
itself simply aids in striking the right notes. To guide and direct the 
y expression of music without striking the notes with the human fingers, 

seems incomprehensible and impossible. Yet the greatest pianists 
testify that it can be done with the Pianola, and it is for this reason 
that they endorse it. 

Certainly the Pianola ought to be neard by every one—or, rather, 
the piano should be heard when played with the assistance of the 
Pianola's dexterous felt-covered fingers. For this reason we give a 
list of our principal agents in the United States, where the Pianola 
is on exhibition and for sale. Every one is welcome. The merely 
curious are assured the same attention as the intending purchaser. 
Catalogue N mailed upon request. 

Its cost is but $250, and it can be bought by moderate monthly payments if desired. The Pianola 
question is an important one. If you have a piano it is worth your immediate attention. 


Opinions of the World’s Greatest Pianists 
> 0 ‘It is perfection.”—-I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





“ Before leaving America, I can not but express my 


\ ‘I can freely say the Pianola gives me more pleasure sincere admiration for your splendid invention, the 
+a, than I have had from thousands of so-called treats of Pianola. Hearing the instrument lately for the first 
pianistic effort.”,—EMIL SAUER. oe bey the highest degree astonished and en- 
2, 0 “ Any one hidden ina room near by who will hear the chanted with the artistic results a musical player can 


7 af 9 "y : y, 7 , 
Pianola for the first time, will surely think that it is a produce with it.””—-ERNnstT VON DoHNANYI. 
=~ great virtuoso that plays.’”,—MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI. _ ‘It is astonishing how much expression and even 
: “J was greatly delighted to hear the Pianola play _‘idividuality a musician acquainted with the instru- 
1), O the Chopin Study.at my own tempo. I feel quite sure ment will be able to impart to his performances on 
that nothing has more closely approached hand this wonderful machine-pianist.”.—HAROLD BAUER. 


Een? viaying."—Monis RosanTuat “I have been delighted and astonished to find that 


**T am astonished at the possibilities of the Pianola, real musical expression and interpretation can be put 

e 0 and the inventor commands my most profound ad- into the playing of this ingenious little instrument. . . . 
miration in bringing out an instrument whose playing Every one who loves music should have a Pianola or 

' has the characteristics of the work of the human an Aeolian, or both, of which there is no more sincere 






















fingers.’"—V. DE PACHMANN. admirer than I’’—EmMa CALvE, Operatic Soprano, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 


0 
a 





AGENTS 


Burlington, Lange & Minton 
Charleston, Henry Siegling 
Dallas, Will A. Watkin Music Co. 
Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 
Fort Wayne, The Packard Co. 
Helena, Reeves & Co. 
Wheeling, F. W. Baumer Co. 
Milwaukee, W. Rohlfing & Sons 
Minneapolis, Metropolitan Music Co. 
Montgomery, E. E. Forbes 
New Haven, The M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 
Providence, The M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co. 

: wg eg i Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom 
erate << } : Salt Lake City, Daynes Music Co. 

¥ eet, Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. 


0 . ed i Other Agents in all large cities 
LSC SC SUSU SCSCSG Si 
KE SUNY SY IGVENenGs 
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A HOLIDAY 
WEDDIN G GIFT 


OF GORHAM STERLING SILVER 


is always most acceptable. The Gor- 
ham trade mark, for more than fift 
years, has been identified with only 
the most representative and exclusive 
work of the silversmith. 

As there are no duplicates of 
many choice individual pieces in 
MarTELE and the new ATHENIC, 
an early selection will be found 
most ‘advantageous. 


ee GORSTA/ CO. 


SILVERSMITHS.-BROADWAY & I9“ST., N.Y. 
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BURROWES 
Portable Pool and 


BILLIARD TABLE 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Sifsiaht 28 and 50 ibs” SDL to $27 


As practical and interesting for experts as for beginners in B/-Z/ARDS AND 
POOL. Book explains many other fascinating games for all players, young or old. 
Place on any table in any room, or on our folding stand—quickly leveled—set away 
on side or end. Made for use, cannot warp, recent improvements, frame of rich 
mahogany, best green broadcloth cover, 16 balls and 4 cues of finest quality ; go im- 
plements with table. A source of daily enjoyment at all seasons. SENV7/' ON 
TRIAL. Write for local agents’ addresses. Description and colored plates FREE. 


The E. T. BUR ROWES CO., 115 Free St., Portland, Me. 
New York, 277 Broadway San Francisco, 402 Battery St. 
Also largest Manufacturers in World--FINE WIRE INSECT SCREENS 
MADE TO ORDER, WONT RUST. Send for SCREEN Catahgue F. 
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eg We 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us 


| Reduced Prices on 
| Sails and Cloaks 


ARLY in October a woolen manufacturer offered to make his finest woolens 

at considerable reductions if we would give him a large enough order to 
keep his mill running during dull season. We contracted for the newest Winter 
and early Spring fabrics, and shall make these goods, for a few weeks, into 


suits, skirts and cloaks to order only, at one-third less than regular prices. i‘ 



















Nearly all of our styles and materials share in this sale. 
















Suits in the newest models, suitable 
for Winter and early Spring 
wear; former price $10, reduced 
to $6.67 


$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$15 Suits reduced to-$10 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 


Costumes of Velveteen, Corduroy 
and Velvet Cords; former price 
$21.50, reduced to $14.34 


$24 Costumes reduced to $16 


Latest designs in Skirts; former 
price $5, reduced to $3.34 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 


Long Jackets; former price $10, 
reduced to 6.67 


$15 Jackets reduced to $10 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 
Skirts; former price $6, re- 
duced to $4 


$9 Skirts reduced to $6 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Traveling Suits, Rain-Proof Coats 
and Skirts, etc. 














The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced ‘ Price-List, giving 
interesting information about this sale will be sent free, at 
your request, but you must write quickly for the sale will last 
for a few weeks only and the choicest goods will be sold first. Your 
order will be filled promptly and to your liking —if you think not, send back 


the garment, and we will refund your money. It’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


Wits yy HOLES, 
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we only that 
you may learn 
the dangerous possi- 
bilities of the old-fash- 
joned fair mattress 
and the desirability 
of the modern 
Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt, but 
also that you may 
learn the sizes and 
prices of Ostermoor 
Pillows 

Bolsters 

Wedge Bolsters 
Yacht Cushions 
Chair Cushions 
Window Cushions 
Quaint Cosy Corners 
Church Cushions, etc. 





| We Mail 


ve ftandsome and exper: 
dive we FE, page a 


Book Hee 


It contains hundreds of letters from men and women of national reputation, 
testifying to the positive merits of 


The Ostermoor Patent at 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Which is the best mattress ever made at any price and is not an imitation of any- 
thing else. Don’t believe any one who says itis “just like this” or “just like 
that.” It is just like nothing but itself. It is not for sale by any store or agent 
—an Ostermoor mattress can only be bought of Ostermoor & Co., either by 
mail or at our warerooms. Please call if youcan. Read our binding guarantee: 








SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have /oped for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail—“ no questions asked.” 











These Prices Include Express Charges 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs. - $ 8.35 

3 feet wide, 30 lbs. - - - 10.00 All 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. - 11.70 ; 6 ft. 3 in. 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. - = 13.35 long 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. - 15.00 


Made in two parts soc. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes 


Don’t fortune for our FREE Book 
The Test of Time’”’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


108 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions” 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches 
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Winter Cruises 
lo the 


Wo lndics 


{ BY THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


TWO GRAND WINTER CRUISES 


om WEST INDIES 


By the Specially Constructed, Magnificent, New, Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


Prinzessin Victoria Luise 


OF THE 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
January 4th,1902 -- Leaving New Mork -- February 8th, 1902 


These cruises offer unparalleled opportunities to visit—under the most favorable auspices, and 

upon a specially designed and perfectly equipped steamship—the new possessions of the U. S. 

in the WEST INDIES, the neighboring islands, the SPANISH MAIN, and MEXICO 

ITINERARY 
FIRST CRUISE from New York to San Juan (Porto Rico); St. Thomas, St. Pierre (Martinique); 
Port of Spain and La Brea (Trinidad); La Guayra; Puerto Cabello (Vene- 

zuela); Curacao; Kingston (Jamaica) ; Santiago and Havana (Cuba); Charlestown, §, C., and return 
to New York. A total distance of 5320 miles, occupying 30 days. WITH SIDE TRIPS TO CARA- 
CAS and VALENCIA, VENEZUELA. 


from New York to San Juan (Porto Rico); Domingo City (Santo Domingo); 
SECOND CRUISE Kingston (Jamaica); Santiago de Cuba; Vera Cruz (Mexico); Havana 
(Cuba); Charlestown, S.C., and return to New York. A total distance of 5510 miles, occupying 28 
days. WITH SIDE TRIP TO MEXICO CITY. 
For further information, rates, etc., apply to Dept. 2 of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


70 State St., Boston 401 California St., San Francisco 
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The Labor of Preparing 1,095 Meals 


falls on some one in every home every year. Any labor-saver that 
is good should have consideration, and that is one great point of 


_ NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


| Your only labor is the crust. A ten-cent package of this luxury makes 
| Two Large Pies pret’, Three Small Pies 


\ 




































































































Home-made mince meat at its dest was never more juicy, fruity, 
wholesome and digestible than ** None Such.’’ It is an honest mince ; 
} meat—pure, economical and delicious. It is ‘‘condensed’’—that is, if 
compressed in a dry, clean form, and packed in air-tight, water-proof a 
cartons. It also makes delicious f 


Fruit Pudding «4 Fruit Cake 


**None Such’? Condensed Mince Meat is for sale by every good 
grocer in the United States at 10c. a package. Recipes on every package. 
Beware of packages imitating ‘* None Such.’’ Let us know if your dealer re- 
fuses to supply you. We will tell you one that has it. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CAMERAS 


are famous (= 
the world over 


A Camera 


will make the 


Christmas Cheer Complete 


Far 

hi. 
PONY PREMO No.4 

Wy 

s 

Mf 














“ Perfection and Simplicity. combined ” best 


describes this Camera. 
So simple a child can use it, and has every 
appliance and quality for the most artistic results 4 


when in the hands of an adult. No more beautiful 
or serviceable instrument made. 


Wood parts of sana Maho ogany. Metal Parts Lacquered Brass 
Lens: Rapid Rectilinear 

PRICE COMPLETE, F Mlustrated Art 

< ee Catalogue Free 


with SOLE LEATHER 
ADDRESS DEPT. G 


CARRYING CASE iia : 
4 b = = : 

$ .0O0 | / aa Rochester Optical 

b= a Am . & Camera Co. 


FOR SALE BY eee ' Rochester, N. Y. 

ALL DEALERS ‘ 4 eee ey TheLargest Manufacturers 
: : of Plate Cameras 

eg , in the World 
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A Kodak Christmas 
4s the Merriest Christmas 


PEI C2 
Aa LP-SSO 













Brownie Cameras 
$1.00 to $2.00 


Pd 





Kodaks 
$5.00 to $75.00 


od 











Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one often finds 
the greatest charm of picture taking. The children, 
the children’s tree, the visit at the old home, the 
flash-light at an evening gathering, the merry sleigh- 
ing party, the home portraits of one’s friends—all 
these offer subjects that have a personal interest, that 
one cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK.” stands for all 
that is Best in Photography 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. ? 
Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Mail Y) 






































** Keep moving, Pete, we'll see one ‘* Blawst meah ! thcre’s one.” 


yet.” 


‘Ere ye little monkey, getin view 
there!” 



































**Demmit, vy’ know! The bloomin’ 
beast ’ides be’ind the leaves,” 





“Ah! I’aveit. Gotan idea.” 
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emit Pe 5 
‘*‘Aha, me boy! Now look pleasant, 
please.” 
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Jamaica is the most beautiful 
Itisa of all the West India Islands 


Delightful, Tropical Winter Resort 
With Summer Climate 


AND IS MOST COMFORTABLY REACHED BY THE SPLENDID TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 





ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
(From Boston, Weekly) of the (From Philadelphia, Weekly) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all new ships of the finest construction, with accommodations as per- 
fect as private yachts. They carry the United States mail, and are constructed 
especially for the highest type of Passenger business. Every detail which will con- 
tribute to the pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. Sail- 
ings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation, its towering mountains 
and picturesque valleys, its perfect winter climate and excellent hotels, 
far eclipses any other winter resort in European or American waters. 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and meals, $75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate the trip or not. 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Long Wharf, Boston 
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AWARDED THE 


el) HP BUIDDIAVE 


PAN AMERICAN Expos1 TION 
BUFFALO. 1901 


MELLINS FOOD CO. 


5] 


BOSTON. s 
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By the Twin-Screw Express S. S. 


AUCUSTE VICTORIA 
Leaving New York January 22, 1902 


17 DAYS IN EGYPT, 
PALESTINE, SYRIA 
Of a total duration of 73 DAYS 


With option of spending 634 or 1214 
days in EGYPT, enabling visits to 
CAIRO, THE NILE, PYRAMIDS, MEM- 
PHIS, LUXOR, ASSOUAN and THEBES, 
JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, JERICHO, 
etc., BAALBEK and DAMASCUS. 


No more delightful and instructive outing than this Winter 
Cruise to the Orient could possibly be arranged. The Old 
World, with its historic ruins and its medizval romance, with 
its brilliant skies and its balmy air, is reached by the traveller 
without toil or trouble, and with every facility provided to en- 
joy these wonderful scenes in comfort and luxury. The splen- 
did steamship ‘‘ Auguste Victoria” is one of the Modern 
Twin-Screw oops of the Hamburg-American Line, and is 
magnificently fitted up and specially adapted for this service. 
THE ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE:—NEW YORK 
to FUNCHAL (Madeira), GIBRALTAR, for GRANA- 
DA and the ALHAMBRA, or to TANGIERS (Moroc- 
co), MALAGA, ALGIERS, GENOA, VILLEFRANCHE 
(NICE and MONTE CARLO), MALTA, ALEXAN- 
DRIA (Egypt), for (CAIRO, the PYRAMIDS, also 
LUXOR and ASSOUAN), BEYROUTH (DAMASCUS, 
BAALBEK), JAFFA. for (JERUSALEM, Etc.) CON- 
STANTINOPLE, BOSPHORUS, BLACK SEA, PI- 
REUS, ATHENS (CORINTH, MYCENE, ARGOS, 
TIRYNS), NAUPLIA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA (TAOR- 
MINA), MESSINA,PALEBM9,NAPLES,and GENOA. 


Rates from $400 Upwards 
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Y THE CRIMEAS™ v 
- _ € THE CAUCASUS 


By the Specially 
_ Constructed 
Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


“PRINZESSIN.... 
VICTORIA LUISE” 
Leabing New York Mar. 12, 1902 


A most delightful and interesting cruise, enabling tourists to 
visit points in the Black Sea Region and the Caucasus 
which could hitherto only be visited by long and tedious trips 
overland. The “ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” is, in every detail, 
the most perfect cruising craft afloat. 
ITINERARY:—FROM NEW YORK TO FUNCHAL 
(Madeira); GIBRALTAR, GENOA, VILLEFRANCHE 
(Nice, Monte Carlo), PALERMO, CONSTANTINO- 
PLE, TREBIZOND (Asia Minor), BATOUM (Tiflis), 
SEBASTOPOL (Battlefields of the Crimean War’, 
YALTA, ODESSA (Russia), ATHENS, NAPLES 
(Vesuvius, Rome, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri), 
ALGIERS, LISBON (Cintra, Cascaes), SOUTHAMPe 
TON (London), and HAMBURG ; thence by any of 
the Company’s Express Steamers to NEW YORK. 


Total duration, 65 Days 
Rates from $300 Upwards 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Dept. 2 
35°37 Broadway, New York 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 
70 State St., Boston 
106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
401 California St., San Francisco 
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AN IDEAL 
WINTER 
wa RESORT BY THE SEA 


> | OCATED upon the historic 

Hampton Roads, the beau- 
tiful- and protected inland sea 
formed by the confluence of the 
Chesapeake Bay and the James and 
Elizabeth Rivers. The 


Hotel Chamberlin 


is one of the most notable resorts of 
the world, superbly located directly 
upon the water overlooking Fort 
Monroe, the chief artillery school 
and post of the United States and the naval | 
rendezvous of the Atlantic naval squadron. 
THE CHAMBERLIN is the largest hotel on the coast — 
north of Florida, is luxuriously furnished and 
| perfectly appointed. Its cuisine is famed as equal to the best in 
America. Immense areas of glass-enclosed verandahs and palm- 
rooms, splendid military band, concerts daily and brilliant dances 
weekly. The winter military and naval social rendezvous. 


The Hampton Golf Club with its picturesque Club-House and ex- 
GOLF cellent links is easy of access from The Chamberlin and guests of 
the hotel may secure all privileges of temporary membership. The 
course is kept in perfect condition and is charmingly laid out so as to afford 
delightful views of the sea. The Club membership is largely composed of 
military and naval officers. 

OLD POINT COMFORT is reached over night from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


or Washington. Full particulars, pamphlets, etc., upon request. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, Manager. OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA 
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PARISIENNE 
KIBO PAT. HID, 
DRESS BOOT. 


Awarded 


GOLD Meron 


Queen Quality Shoes have not only won the distinction of hav- 
ing eclipsed all records in the enormous volume of their sales, 
but they have won the Gold Medal at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion! The millions of women who wear these beautiful shoes are 

an army of witnesses to their 


Wonderful Fitting Qualities! 


No shoes ever fitted like these. Easy from the first moment and 

shapely to the last day worn. Scientific modeling, stylish grace, 
beautiful leathers and thorough construction furnish i in ~—— 
Quality Elegance and Ease at a popular price. .*. .*. 


Boots $5.00. Oxfords $2.50. 


OUR CATALOGUE shows our ma ““ styles 
jor Street, Dress, House, Storm and Out- 
ing wear; sent FREE with address 
Of local dealer. Boots sent pre- 
pata for $3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 


ay 
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STORM BOOT 

KIBO BOX CALF, 

EXTENSION EDGE— 
ROPE STITCH. 
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YOU CANNOT KNOW 

what well-fitting, superbly-tailored, correctly-fashionable Evening Dress Clothes you can buy 

ready-to-wear, until you have seen ours, made from the finest and softest Undressed Worsteds 

and Crepe Cloths. You cannot get a better Dress Suit made to order for $100 than our best. 
EVENING DRESS SUITS, $35 to $50. Dinner Coats to match. 

There are not many tailors that make better clothes to measure than ‘‘Stein-Bloch’s Ready-to-Wear.” 
Suits - - - - $135 to $28 | Frock Coats and Vests $20 to $35 
Cutaway Coatsand Vests, $15 to$30 | Overcoats - - = $15to $50 

Ask your Clothier—if he’s wide awake, or write us if there’s no ageet for our goods in your 

“ity—to see our Clothing. Write for our illustrated fashion booklet ‘‘D.” IT’S FREE, 

THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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JWALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


PRES. VICE PRES 


GIFT 

of a Government Bond for*10,000 
| would please your wife wouldiit it ?— 
It would please you, too, to be able to 
give 1t — but perhaps you can't. 

You can,however- if you are in good 
health— make an investment that will give 
your wife—in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you ltve.| , \ 


SEND TO-DAY for {ull particulars of this Bond on this coupon ! \\ 


Dept. No. 2. 120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base 
figures on a block of $ issued to a man 
of age. 
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Cc. G. WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, 
SECOND VICE-PRES'T, THIRD V.-P. AND G. M., 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN’t PASS’R AND TKT. AGT.- 


sT. LOUIS. 
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Fine 

cuisine, 
sumptuous 
furnishings 
and 
beautiful 
surroundings 











A perfect winter climate is made 
wholly enjoyable by hotels — such as 
those at Coronado, Pasadena and 
Monterey—which accommodate 
thousands of guests and afford all the 
luxuries of metropolitan life. Hotels 
at Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara also provide every 
comfort. 

Palm-shaded avenues, acres of 
roses and tropical foliage. Outdoor 
sports — golf, surf bathing, deep-sea 
fishing, and mountain climbing. 











The California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 

San Diego and San Francisco 
Best train for best travelers 


Address nearest office The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R’y System for travel books — 
“To California and Back,’ ‘ Southern 
California,” ‘‘ Golf in California,’ ’and“A 
Climatic Miracle.” Sent for 15 cents. 

NEW YORK, 377 Broadway. 

PHILADEL PHIA, 711 Chestnut St. 


DE 

CLEVELAND, Williamson, Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 
PEORIA, 103 South Adams St. X 
KANSAS CITY, roth & Main Sts. 

DES MOINES, "308 — —- 

MINNEAPOLIS, 503 a Bldg. 

DENVE 700 Lawrenc 

SALT LAKE CITY, 411 Booly Blk. 

LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring 

SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Matic St. 

SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 

GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 

DALLAS, 246 Main St. 

SAN ANTONIO, 101 E. Commerce St. 

ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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THE BEST PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS 


To SAN FRANCISCO & LOS ANGELES 





Se 


ty 


PB ere 
PO Se din ’ 
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RUN VIA THE 


~ | Great Rock Island ||| 
Route | 


THREE EXCURSIONS WEEKLY 


TWO VIA SCENIC LINE THROUGH COLORADO f 
ONE VIA SOUTHERN ROUTE THROUGH TEXAS : j 


























Daily First-class Sleeper Through 
BETWEEN CHICAGO & SAN FRANCISCO 


On Liurrep Trains wiTH Best Dininc Car SERVICE AND PASSING THE 





Grandest Scenery of the Rockies and the 


Sierra Nevada by Daylight in both Directions 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS TO AND FROM LOS ANGELES 














Write for rates, itineraries and literature sent free 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Pass. Acent, Chicago 
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% Broadway and 19th Street « New York 
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ef, HE word Classic can properly be applied only to 

es such Furniture as is made upon lines tested by gen- 


“4 


erations, and conforming strictly in shape, treatment 
and ornamentation to the schools of the various periods. 
The universally accepted ideals are of the French, Italian 
and English Schools, and our stock, which is by far the 
largest and most select in America, embraces reproductions 
of the most beautiful specimens, the originals of which are 
now within some of the old castles, private mansions and 
museums of Europe. A suite or single piece of Classic 
Furniture is always a much prized possession. 

We would be pleased to have intending purchasers 
and connoisseurs inspect this superb collection. Corres- 
pondence also invited. 

Our booklet, “ Classic Furniture,” sent upon request. 
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The Globe-Werricke Co. 


339 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


224-228 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI 


7 Bunhill Row, 
LONDON, E. C. 


91-93 Federal St. 
BOSTO 
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ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND ARE 
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The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands. 





NONE GENUINE B 
WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


Cc Gi Cohen: 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


MODERN TIMES HAVE ff NOT PRODUCED ITS 
EQUAL FOR AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 


National Phonograph Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 135 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE, 144 Wabash Avenue 
Foreign Department, 15 Cedar Street, New York 


Nine Styles 
From 
$10.00 to 
$190.00 
Catalogues 
at all 
Dealers 
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A Correct Ear 
For Music 


Is essential to excellence, 
in the study of music, and 
it can be retained only by 
the use of the best piano. 
The musical ear, taste, 
touch —can all be vitiated 
by the use of a poor instru- 
ment. This is especially 
true of the young. Every- 
thing which goes to the 
making of a perfect piano 
is found in the 


Cable 





a OEE 


re 


Piano 


Tone, Touch, 
Durability 


Every part of each instru- 
ment is inspected by ex- 
perts, each detail of its con- 
struction is perfect. They 
are beautitul; and every 
piano is fully guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated cata- 


) logue “T.” 
The Cable Company 


Manufacturers 


General Offices: Factories: 
Cable Building, Chicago. Chicago & St. Charles, Ill. 
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What Better Gift 


can you make a young man just commencing life, than an accu- 
rate watch? It will teach the value of time, and help him to be 
reliable and prompt in keeping engagements. 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


are always dependable. They are made in 

the only factory which makes a complete 

watch, both case and movement. 
EVERY WATCH FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Ask your dealer. 

Look for the name Dueber in the case. 

Look for these trade marks engraved on movement: 
“John Hancoek,’’ 21 jewels, ° the Gentlemen’s Watch 
“The 400,” . . » m . . the Ladies’ Wateh 
“Special Railway,’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Meu, ete. 

Our book, ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers,” should be read 
by everyone. It is sent free. 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, Canton, O. 
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Victor 
Talking Machine 


received the 
only gold medal awarded 
at the Pan-American 
Exposition 


The VICTOR Talking Machine secured the highest award @ 
at the Buffalo Exposition against ALL competitors. This estab- 


lishes officially and definitely the claim that the Victor is superior to all other sound-reproducing instruments 
in the world. The principal machines were exhibited. The tests were the most severe that could be applied. 
The victory of the Victor was ae lg obtained the only gold medal given to talking machines. 


ENTS 

Chicago} Il. ~PhoTalking MachineCo., 107 MadisonSt. 

-Lyon 

New York, N. ¥.—Maguire & Baucus, Ltd., 44 Pine St. 

Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Talking M achine Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—P. E. Conroy, 1115 Olive St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.-Western Electric Co., 933 Market St. 

New Orleans, La.—National Automatic ‘Fire Alarm Co. 
of La., 614 Gravier St. 

Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Sherman Clay & Co. 
Baltimore, Md.—H. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons 
Ss, Ohio—The Rudolph Wurlit- 


Detroit, Mich.—Grinnell Bros, 
Pittsburg, Pa.—S. Hamilton 
Indianapolis, Ind:—Carlin & Lennox 


Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Talking Ma- 


chine Co, 


ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, maker 
suligils Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Four Fits every 
Paris hand 
Salon Fit for any 


Pictures 


Reproduced in colors from the 
original paintings of Edouard Bisson 


Free 


with Fairbank’s 
Fairy Art Calendar 
1902—Fifth Year 


Ten “Oval Fronts” cut from 
FAIRY Soap Cartons will secure the 
Calender and the Four Art Supple- 
ments. FAIRY Soap costs only 
5 cents a cake. The Calendar 
and Four Pictures would readily 
command $1.00 in Art stores. 
You can get all FREE by buying 
10 cakes of FAIRY, the best 
Floating White Soap made, and 
sending us the Ten “Oval Fronts,” 
or you can have the Calendar and 
Art Supplements by sending us 
twelve 2-cent stamps. 

We prefer you should send the 
FAIRY “Oval Fronts.” You will 
if you once try FAIRY Soap. 


The FREE PICTURES 


are faithful reproductions in colors of 
paintings by the world renowned 
French Artist, Edouard Bisson. 

The Subjects are “La Fiancee,” 
“Little Prisoners,” “L’ Echo,” and 
“Satania.” They are exquisite 
figure compositions, the beauty of 
which can only be suggested by the 
accompanying illustrations. They 
are the same size as the Calendar, 
10% x 13% inches on heavy plate 
stock without lettering to mar their 
beauty. 

Send the 10 oval fronts or the twelve 
two-cent stamps to Department G 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago. 
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Bishop's Jellies, Jams, 
Preserves and Glace Fruits were 
Winners of Gold Medals at the Pan- 
<imerican Exposition in competition 
with all America. What more could be said 

Sor them? 


Bishop’s California 
~ Figs 

| am Are typical of what the climate of Southern California, as- oe 
t em sisted by intelligent, scientific preserving can do. Our figs aresimply 
Q delicious. France, Italy or America produces nothing so dainty or so 


j ew tempting as Bishop’s Preserved and Sweet Pickled Figs. If your grocer is one 
Mm of the few who have not placed them on sale, ask him to get them for you. 


Bishop’s California Orangeate \ 
California’s finest contributionto the breakfast tables of the world. 















Made from thin slices of the finest Washington navel oranges with an appe- 
tizing dash of lemon. The slices are packed in a handsome glass jar in beautiful 
layers. Bishop’s Orangeate will enrich the enjoyment of any breakfast. If your 
grocer is one of the few who do not keep Orangeate, ask him to get it for you at 


A Special Limited Offer 


If you cannot obtain Bishop’s Orangeate, Preserved or Sweet Pickled Figs in your 

town, send us the name of your leading grocer with one dollar and we will send 
ou two full-sized jars of Orangeate and one of either the Preserved or Sweet 
ickled Figs, with express charges all paid. In many cases express charges are 

really more than a dollar and this offer is only made to get you to try them. 









Bishop @ Company 


Largest Preservers of Fine Fruits in California 


Seventh Street and Central Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York Office: 171 Duane St. 
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oe eat Cream of Wheat for tomorrow’s breakfast, you’ll want it every 
morning for six months, and longer. It’s light and delicate; it doesn’t 
get soggy, is appetizing and healthful too, combining the gluten, nitrates 
and phosphates of Northern wheat in a most attractive form. 
Sold everywhere and made by 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Your Mirror reflects your 
physical condition. If your 
eyes look dull, your cheeks 
sunken and sallow, you 
need a tonic. 


Mate) 
The Best Tonic 


will bring back the rose to 
your cheek and the sparkle 
to your eye, besides making 
blood, muscle and nerve by 
increasing the appetite and 
strengthening the diges- 
tion. All druggists sell The 
‘*Best’?? Tonic. Provide 
yourself with a few bottles 
to-day. 
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Some people are pale be- 
cause of thin and impover- 
ised blood. Such folks need 
a blood maker like 


Malt) 
The Best Tonic 


This great tonic acts on 
both the food and the stom- 
ach. It helps the work of 
digestion and is itself a 
rich, nutritious food, read- 
ily taken up into the sys- 
tem. With better digestion 
comes better blood. Try it 
for a month and your Mir- 
tor will reflect a change. 
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The electric counters over the publisher’s desk in the office of 
The New York Evening Post, which register the product of 
each press and show the exact number of copies printed each 
day. An evidence of good faith which is seldom found in 


publication offices. 








TRACE MARK 


USED AROUND THE WORLD BY INHALATION 
FOR WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP. & 














Whooping Cough, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Croup, Asthma 


Cured by Inhalation. Write for pamphlet. 


VAROMA MEDICAL COMPANY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Agents 














The accompanying 
cut shows our Latest 
Cabinet containing 
an excellent 


Bond 
Writing 
Paper 


comprising three of the Latest 
Square Shapes now in vogue 


The Box contains Five Quires with 100 Envelopes. 
In ordering please state color to send—White or Blue 
Sent by mail or express paid to any address for $1.50 


Address Stationery Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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re 1B BS vr 
RWALLACE 


After the Theatre the toothsome rarebit served in a setting of 
$1885 R. WALLACE” 

Plate. No Christmas gift is more acceptable than this beautiful 

silverware. Modeled after the richest sterling patterns, it combines 

the beauty and appearance of solid silver with generations of wear. 

We have published a richly illustrated book by Mrs. Rorer, 


** How to Set the Table,” 


Address Dept. D. 


which we will send free on request. 


WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO 


Of the best dealers everywhere. 


w allingford, Conn. 








Spoons } : 


and 
Forks 


with our strong 
guarantee can 
be purchased by 


the careful & 


buyer with a 
feeling of abso- 
lute security. 
Send for booklet 
No. 172 E. Notice 
our trade mark 
shown below, 


Sterling 
Inlaid 


Goods are pro- 
tected by a piece 
of solid silver 
inserted at wear- 
ing points. That 
makes our guar- 
antee a safe one. 


International Silver Co., 


Successor to 


Ns The Holmes & Edwards 


Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Uonn. 
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ready for purchasers in 
the shops needs careful 
inspection to determine 
quality of cutting, color 
and finish. 





The glass which bears 
this label represents the 
highest standard of . the 
glass-worker’s art and is 
made by 


Dorflinger 


915 BROADWAY 
Near 21st St., NEW YORK 
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RICH SOLID GOLD JEWELRY BY MAIL. 

We sell by mail solid gold jewelry of guaranteed quality, manufactured to meet all the requirements of 
We show always the most artistic designs combined with superior workman- 
ship and we send every advertised article prepaid, guaranteeing its safe delivery. 
SOLID 14x GOLD Nobile oes S The stones are genuine and of finest quality. 

Hat Pin, turquoise matrix 
whole pearlcentre - $3 0828 Locket, for two pictures < 

5716 Crown Brooch,7 whole p’rls 13. = 7193 Diamond, rose gold setting 30.00 7307 18 diamonds,5 whole pearls 100.00 


the most critical buyers. 





5630 Brooch, enameled violet, 
5724 Brooch and Pendant, g dia’s 38.00 7221 Signet Ring 


8863 Sapphire and whoie pearl 4 va 97271 
8g91r Hat Pin e 





Established 1867. 


8078 PearlCrescent - - 4.50 725% Sapphire a diamonds 
8862 Scarf Pin, Indian head 2.00 7262 Diamond, chased setting 
Diamond, Tiffany ectting 
97278 Five diamonds 25.00 
We are the ba: reest dealers in the United States in solid gold and sterling silver by mail and our new Cata- 
logue O, contatning the uery latest productions in jewelry, watches, toilet accessories, desk furnishings, table 
wares, and cut glass, ebony and leather goods, sterling mounted, will be se nt free on request, 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 


1o7 WASHINGTON STREET, SALEM, MASS. 





$6. - 7306 ‘Tigerring, very heavy, diamond 
in mouth,emeraldeyes $45.00 
- - 7-50 7368 Diamond - 25.00 
50.co 49377 Two very fine diamonds 125.00 
13.50 7473 Five enamelturquoise, 10K 2.50 
50.00 47576 PearlGuard Ring, roK - 2.50 

622 Opal and 2diamonds, 10K _§.00 














DIAMONDS 
DIRECT from the IMPORTER 


Values Guaranteed 


No such offer ever made before 


INE diamonds, mounted in 
14-k gold setting, at prices 
25 to 50 per cent. below others. 
Our prices for Fine Reliable 
Diamonds absolutely cannot be 
equalled. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee within one year 
\from date of purchase to refund 
|price paid us less 10 per cent. 
discount. 


Goods Sent for 





| 
| Examination 
No. 411, $12 
453, 1-2 Karat 48 
430, 3°4 “ 74 
| 458, 1 ‘ 105 
445, 11-4 ‘ 130 
4601, 1i=s2 * 162 


We have a complete stock of 
;mounted diamonds, comprisiug 
|rings, studs, pendants, earrings, 
jetc. Write for wants. Order at 
| once. 


Bishop @ Mitchell 
Diamond Importers 


1163 State Street CHICAGO 


Reference : 
Royal Trust Co. “aay Chicago 





















PRESENTS everstoas 


Write for our new catalogue of 


Sterling Silver and Metal Novelties 


It will be mailed with our compliments. It contains over 2000 sugges- 
tions for artistic and appropriate presents forthe coming Holidays. Its 
illustrations are so perfect—it’s like buying from sample. ‘To introduce 
our goods quickly we will retail at factory prices. 








An illustration of the exceptional values offered : 


STERLING SILVER e Hook, as ago long 
MANKURE SET File,’ 5“ 


Nail File, 
4 oe ee 


Cuticle, 
Postpaid, $2.00 Scissors, 314 * “ 
INCLUDES SILK-LINED CASE 


Each article warranted made of 
All purchases are 
Address 


Two initials engraved free of charge. 
sterling silver (925/1000 fine) and best hardened steel. 
returnable and money refunded when found unsatisfactory. 


CROSBY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. S 7 
556 Broadway, New York 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, OF 
STERLING QUALITY, 4928; FINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE 


TRADE-MARK. THEREFORE, 





PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE WHITING Merc Co. 


IMPRESSIONS. OUR 





PRODUCTIONS FOR THE Silversmiths, 
PRESENT SEASON HAVE NEVER B 
RCADWAY & 18TH ST. 
BEEN SURPASSED IN VARIETY NEW YORK 





AND ARTISTIC MERIT. 











In YOU WANT TO MAKE CHIRISTMAS 
Parker “Lucky Curve” per"*"" 


A USEFUL GIFT WHICH WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
AND BE A CONSTANT REMINDER 
OF THE GIVER 


Many other styles. 

Every hand can be suited. 

Prices: $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, Wass 

$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $10.00. Palmer Pens, $1.00. “nted in every ey 


Ask your dealer for The Parker; accept no substitute, on which a larger profit is made. No better Writin 
If you are thinking of buying, do not fail to send for beautifully illustrated catalogue, FREE. & Pen made, 


The Parker Pen Company, 28 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Bs, “OF 
(5 Se \\ ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
a> 3 LE HICL 
mee fee y Excel all other electric carriages in construction, 
7. appearance and mileage capacity. 
The ideal vehicle for city and country use. So easy to operate 
that a woman can run it with perfect comfort, safety and satisfaction. 
Ready for use at any moment. No delay; no bother; no dirt; 


no grease; no odor. Just push a lever, and you are off. 
Price $850 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 















AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


WAVERLEY AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 












The Standard 
Gasoline Automobile 






oe - 


¥ ¢ , 
Ba. 9 awe 
. TNE \ \ Ff 








[DE DION-BOUTON 
MOTORETTE CO. 


Church Lane and 37th St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 103 Borough Park 














57 W. 66th St., New York City 
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Simmons 
lorgnette chains 
make ideal gifts 


—beautiful, useful, distinctive. As 
carefully made and as artistically fin- 
ished as the finest solid gold but much 
less expensive. 

The dainty beauty of these chains 
commends them to refined tastes. 
Among their 12,000 designs any fancy 
can be pleased. 


Simmons 


Watch Chains 


are sold only through jewelers. If 
there are no jewelers in your vicinity 
who sell them, send us the name of 
the one nearest you. 


SSIOCSOOOS CEES > say 
ene teeta 
4 \ 


Sam @Qor?: 


Write for ** The Story of Simmons 
Watch Chains.’’ 


em genuine Simmons 
Chain has He registered trade 
mark,“R.F.S & Co.’’ stamped 
on the inside of the swivel 
—as in cut. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Makers of Watch Chains, Fobs, Seals, Lockets and 
Chain Bracelets. 








lliesnircvioces ‘a oa LAUNCHES 
Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. Nofire. No 
Government Inspection. CABIN LAUNCH- 
ES and ROW BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
“PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 5, Racine Jct.,Wis. 


TWO MILLION 
SOLD 
NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 











he N entooweingas Do EXCELLENOE 







IN FIFTY STYLES 
LANGE AND SMALL PENS 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 70 SU’T ANY HAND. 





INQUIRE ANY DEALER on SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Whist Lessons Free. 


B 90 OO course, by mail, with each set 
of Paine’s Whist Trays bought 


from your dealer. Write us for particulars. Our 
booklet, “‘Simple Whist,’”? teaches principles of 
the game in an evening. Mailed for 2c. stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat—Compact—Durable— 
’ the most satisfactory for 
\ playing Duplicate Whist, 
\ in which skill—not luck, 
wins. Cards are easily 
inserted and securely 
ee) held. Every detail pat- 
PAINE TRAY. ented. Infringements 

Bold by dealers, or address will be prosecuted. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 33 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 






















Made or saved. Print yourown 
cards, etc., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, ae of presses, 
type, paper, etc., to factory. 

The Press Co.. Meriden, Conn. SITTING BULL CARD BACK. 


‘ 

& 

: 

Only *12.°5 Ste Bennie ateanaaa An authentic likeness of this most noted of 2 
3 


was, SELECTED from it Indian chiefs. A companion to the famous | 
<tnholsenatheabine Bee Gunn. oi Ba Safest, oe Rookwood Indian design— printed in the rich 4 
A emote gen best high powered small bore eens evicieaie. Two mile OOKW' g p $] 1] 


ni neh steel m 4 $3.85 and i 
re eer. o. eaten bdo of mellow colors which have helped to make the 


. BANNERMAN. 579 Brondwav. New York. ———s §_ = Rookwood back so popular. Found only in our 


Elegance. Comfort. Style. 
ISHOP wmnnvey) Congress 
FURNITURE _ ; 
nariteoinrer iooneadrs een utr 1 §~Playing Cards 


MERIT, shipped anywhere on APPROVAL and if not 
satisfactory may be returned at our expense. 


An elegant ° (Gold edges.) Thin, crisp, elastic. Preferred by 
5 Christmas Present wise entertainers, who know that handsome cards 


Leather Rocker. It is of 4 
handsome design and com- do much to make the party a success. Booklet, 


bines grace with perfect com- cc ini j 293 3 
ook Tie arian Giikew oak Entertaining with Cards,”’ illustrates all the popu 


leath the best obtai 4 j inni 
Sige pli piel ang lar backs, such as Rookwood Indian, Spinning 


anteo Gitte over @ cushion of Wheel, Good Night; George Washington, Mill, 


-genuine tong curled hair. 


is Rube, Delft and many others. Sold by dealers. 





Copyrighted, 1901, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co., Cincinnat!. 

















ry 


odin A NE NE APRESS So 





sin se EE Tic 


Adjudged ‘‘perfect,’’? and accorded highest possible 


birch with 























4 polish finish. award, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, rgor, ‘ 
mts and World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
sities — Ea MH Awarded “Grand Prix’ against all nations, Paris, ] 
<eeEPPYOEPYE? wy end | luxurious 1g00; the only Playing Cards ever deemed worthy i 
s@ “ ; 2? 
‘ sail viais - Our Price, a ‘Grand Prix. 
Dy 95r°" VT", to you direct, 
—_—e $359=° CUT THIS OUT and send with 2c. 
tay Retail Value, stamp and we will mail you sample 
F We Prepay Freight $50 to $55. Sitting Bull card and above booklet, i 
to all points East of the Missi i ri d ibi i \§ 
D2 Tennessee, and allow freight that far to points ey ond. describing an Indian aud many } 
co) 7 
large illustrated catalogue. FREE. _ saan other novel card parties 
We take all risk of damage in shipping. Our Goddess of Liberty THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY x Trade Mark Ace. | Department 12 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


iL A 
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Wnited States Mortgugewnd Crust Gompmp, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,500,000 


issues Letters of Credit Payable the World Over 





Pays Interest on Accounts Subject to Check 





Acts as Agent for Corporations and Individuals in 





the Management of Financial Affairs 





GEORGE W. YOUNG - - - ~- President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


DuMONT CLARKE CHARLES R, HENDERSON LUTHER KOUNTZE JAMES TIMPSON 
CHARLES D. DICKEY GusTAV E, KISSEL RICHARD A. McCurpy GEORGE W. YOUNG 











[eam 


( 
© 


: 
| 


J. “zg, '- pits 
Library of Engineering Practice 


(Printed solely for our students) 
PECIAL INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY EDITION, 
comprises over 2500 quarto pages, from our 
Steam, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing courses, bound in half morocco leather. 
As a special Christmas offer a few sets will be 
awarded students enrolling for a full engi- 
neering course during December. 
hat better Christmas gift can be givena youngman than 
an opportunity to increase his earning-power? A scholar- 
shipin the American School of Correspondence offers such 
anopportunity. Thoroughinstruction at home in 


The Best 
25 Cent 
Card Made 


Ask your dealer for 


them or send 25 cents 
to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN 
PLAYING CARD C0., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL TEXTILE 
STATIONARY LOCOMOTIVE MARINE 


Engineering 
Heatine VENTILATION PiumsBine 
Mecuanicat DrawinG 
under instructors who are teachers and graduates from 
the great technical schools of Boston. nroll now and 

get the Reference Library without extra charge. 
Hand-book may be had on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Chartered by the C lth of M h ) 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 























— 
DIDN’T WANT A CROWD 


Urcnin: ‘‘O please don’t swaller me; I’m ’fraid there 


won't be room!” 









In Substitute Feeding 


for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis for all beginnings. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and 


the best possible milk product. 
guarded against contamination. 


What is required, then, is 








es 


OLD COLONIAL 


Leather and Mahogany 


Built for comfort. Soft steel springs support the seat and 
back. Very best leather and curled hair, solid mahogany 
arms and sides, claw feet hand carved. Sent anywhere on 
approval with privilege of return at our expense if you are 
not pleased. We make leather chairs, couches and daven- 
ports of the best quality only, and sell direct from factory at 
wholesale prices. 

Write for new catalogue, free, which 

shows many styles and tells alli. 


THE HARRIS MFG. CO. 90 E. Main, Springfield, O. 
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Famous for its richg 


- creamy, never 


drying lather ad 


= 
Sioy SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, ° © 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, « > @ 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, -« « 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 lb.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ oe “ “ Stick “ 10c. “ 
The only firm in the world making a specialt; 

vA of SHAVING rsa staid 
THE J. B. WILLIAIIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNBY 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
| act | 
LAMP 
, NM 
is the ideal light for the home; unequalled for 
brilliancy, steadiness and economy. 
The Welsbach Lamp burns any kind of gas, 
and costs but a trifle to operate. 
Many styles, costing from $5.00 to $50.00, 
are described and illustrated in our booklet, 
sent free. 
WELSBACH COMPANY, 
FACTORIES: 
GLOUCESTER, N. Je CHICAGO, ILL. 
} 
t 
$047 | The best and most artistic 
Artistic Fireplace Mantels 
; This ay gm piece, ace ‘ are — rf - 
| is on the bot- is no Rookwoo s | rnamental Bric 
tom of every without it. Serviceable ; In Colonial, Elizabethan, 
Empire, and other styles, 
( i Ours are charming 
CRAND PRIX IMEXPEDSIVE gir" Customers: say So 
PARIS 1900 Open Fireplaces are not luxuries. 
They bring that necessity — good a ar 
Rookwood ware is for sale by a dealer in They pote =< pct eos sine A 
each of the larger cities and at the Pottery. They look the best—last longest—are not too costly. 
ene ate der emeddteanh tor oer Sketch Rocked 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY, CINCINNATI acdane cl aames costing from $12 up. 
A book about this ware, and showing its dis- PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
tinguishing marks, will be sent toany address, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
q 
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Do You Drink 
Coffee? 


a te ' THE " 
- aA “Marion Harland 


COFFEE POT 


g2\ Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker. So con- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent. 
of ground Coffee, and will 
}) prepare the beverage in a 
minute. 

It is so simple a child can 
use it. It condenses all va- 
por, and allows no aroma to 
escape. It makes the Coffee 
bright and clear without eggs 
or anything else. The Coffee 
Pots are all Nickel Plated, 
and they are the handsomest 
and best that can be purchased at amy price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any ad- 
dress east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional else- 
where) at following special prices for ful/ nickel-plated Pots, 
Satisfaction guaranteed : 

To make 1 quart, 4 cups, $1.25 

To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 


MARION HARLAND writes: “ In my opinion it has no equal.” 
ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SILVER & CO.{ 3%, Hgwes Street 



















COFFLE Infusion 


To make 2 quarts, 8 cups, $1.55 
To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00 


Nobody else 
but me puts his 
name on lamp 
chimneys—there’s 
mighty good rea- 


son for that. 


MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Bedside and Reading Table 


Adapted for use over Bed, Lounge or Chair, for serving meals, 
reading, writing, etc. Has finely polished quartered oak top, 
that can be raised, lowered or tilted either way. Perfect device 
for holding books attached to each side. Frame is steel tubing 
handsomely finished. Table weighs 15 lbs. Height, 38 inches. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


In five styles—Black Enamel. $4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; 
Nickel Plated, $6.75; Brass plated, $7.00; Antique Copper Plated 
(very handsome), $7.25. Freight prepaid east of Colorado; 
by express prepaid, fift cents extra. 

Prompt shipment aid ante delivery guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfied. Interesting Booklet mailed free. Send for it, 


J, R. BAKER & SONS CO., 75 Wayne Street, Kendallville, Ind, 
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(emed * are SAFE. 








We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fully sustained! 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 
our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware, 


Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddvess. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
YORK BOSTON 


NEW CHICAGO 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


HIS model (style No. 231 — illustrated 
here) represents one of our new case 
designs prepared for our trade the coming 

winter. The original of this piano was built to 
order at considerable expense for our exclusive 
Boston trade. Our adopting it as a catalogue 
style brings the price within a comparatively 
modest figure. The quality remains the same, 
—Ivers & Pond quality,—the best that can be 
‘had. We believe a high-grade piano like the 
_Ivers & Pond should be a true art product, 
embodying not only musically, but in construc- 
tion and case architecture, the most advanced 
'! ideals of the day. While our first effort is to 
produce a musical instrument superior to any 
mates oter Lema rocheioncnmees ever made, we strive unceasingly to secure the 
most refined and artistic casings for our creations. To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and America, changing our case designs each year. Thus 
purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos get not only the best results musically, but the latest 
thing in style of cases. Our beautiful catalogue mailed free. 
HOW TO BUY. baer in the United States no dealer, sells them, we send Ivers & Pond 
ianos on trial at our risk. -If the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 
| for railway freights both ways. May we send you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain our 
' 











t 


unique easy pay plans? We can thus practically bring Boston’s largest piano establishment to your door, 
though it be in the smallest and most remote village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 127 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sound || OUTING firs: 


door fact and the 


Ad vice great magazine of out-of-door fiction. 


OUTING is made for the man who loves to 












cd 


| TO OBTAIN leave the land of mechanical time; and, 
uliee:. Ciena with the sun for his watch, to take to the 

tions from your woods, where the days are long and the 

talking machine, nights only minutes; or to tour the moun- 

use the tains where an age is only an atom of time 

Bettini and an atom of time is an age; or to let 


out the line to a lively bass till a half-hour 


Micro- seems a week. 


OUTING is made for the woman who is not 


Attachment afraid of the open air ; whose arms are 

















{ browned by the salt and the sun ; whose 
It refines the sound, grace is nature’s own, acquired by nature’s 
eliminating all met- methods. 

=: allic resonance, : ‘ 

o eh, wie ane OUTING is the sport-lover’s hand-book afield ; 

harshness. It is the it is good, lively reading for any healthy- 

clearest and loudest made. minded man or woman on indoor evenings. 

A novice makes perfect records with this The December Number of Ourtne (now on the stands) 

attachment—Try it—BETTINI MICRO- is the best number in the history of the magazine, 
RECORDS of Grand Opera and popular Buy it from the news man. 

music are made by the world’s greatest artists. # you think you would be interested in future numbers, 

At all dealers’. Send for send for a prospectus showing the editorial plans for 

A “RECORD OF REFINEMENT” next year. Please ask for Booklet K. 

THE BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY 239 Fifth Ave 

, Dept. M, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City OUTING NEW YORK. 
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The most appreciated gift is that which satisfies some desire of the recipient — 
something that shows individual tastes have been remembered ; hence to the music 


lover give M U Ss I Cc 


$1.90 ,.. BOOKS 


and Fiano MUSIC 


The selections in each volume cannot be bought in sheet-music form for $8.00. 
More than 50 different books, including the celebrated ‘Classic Series” for 
all voices and all instraments,— music appealing to every taste and every capacity. 
Also, biographies, theoretical works and other musical literature. 


MAILED FREE 
Any one or all of our numerous catalogs covering’ any musical want you may have. Simply mention the par- 
ticular want — songs, music for piano or any other instrument. 





NEWEST 


Modern Piano Music. Thirty-two solos of 
medium difficulty, carefully fingered, well representing the 
piano literature of the European schools of to-day. $1.00. 

Bass Songs. A volume of thirty-three ideal 
standard bass songs in the bass clef; a keystone collec- 

tion for every bass singer’s repertoire. $1.00. 
Soprano and Alto Duets. Twenty-six, 
nearly one-half never before printed in this coun- 


try. $1.00. 





Musical Record and Review 
The most artistic, unique and inexpensive music maga- 
zine in existence. 5C.aCOpy. 50C. a year, 


Features for the Coming Year 

HomE Stupy ; CONTEMPORARY MUSICIANS (biographies, 
portraits, illustrations); RECENT OPERAS; MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, 
Music POSSIBILITIES OF THE SMALL TOWN; RECENT 
Music REVIEWED AND ILLUSTRATED; AN UNUSUAL 
SERIES OF PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

576 Pages of Music and this Magazine for 
one year, $2.00. Write for full information. 


2 BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


OLIVER 
CH . 


463. E. DIT [PHI 




















fa, 


Ra. 
How Many Musicians Can Play This at Sisnt? 


Not stumble through it, but properly interpret this portion of Liszt's famous Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2? Many of 
the most beautiful compositions are rarely heard because they are too difficult for any but expert performers, 
Through the aid of the ANGEL U.S YOU can play ANY of the world’s greatest compositions or simplest 
melodies, allowing you to throw your own individuality or interpretation into it; and all this can be done without the 
necessity of finger practice. Artistic catalogue of all instruments sent on application 


THE WILCOX AND WHITE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. New York Salesroom: 164 FIFTH AVENUE 
Highly endorsed by Sembrich, De Reszke, Josef Hofmann, D’Albert, Tosseli, and other of the world’s most noted musicians, 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


THE 
GRAPHOPHONE 


Entertains Everybody Everywhere 


Prices $5 to $150 
Latest NEW PROCESS Records 


Grand Records $1 each., Small 
Records, 50 cents each ; 
$5 per dozen 
Write for catalogue 


You can make your own records on the 
Graphophone. Other talking machines lack 
this, the greatest charm. 


Columbia Disc Graphophones 
using Flat Records, are now ready. 
No other disc machine compares with 
ours. 





The GRAPHOPHONE won the GRAND PRIZE at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
Send $5 with your order to nearest office and goods will be shipped C.O.D. for the balance. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 





New York, Wholesale and Retail,93 Chambers St. St. Louis, 720-722 Olive St. Washington, gr. Pennsylvania Ave. 
RETAIL ‘ONLY, 573 Fifth Avenue, Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut St. Buffalo, 645 Main St. 
Chicago, 88 Wabash Ave. Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. Minneapolis, 306 Nicollet Ave. 
Boston, 164 Tremont St. Pittsburg, 615 Penn Ave. San Francisco, 125 Geary St. 
London, 1:22 Oxford Street, W. Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. Berlin, 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 











RE AD e Finest China and 

® Glass Catalogue we have 
ever issued—over 2,000 illustrations, including 48 
styles of China 


IN EXACT COLORS 


Postage alone on each copy is J0 cents, but mailed free, on 
request, that you may realize how much it is to your ad- 
vantage to beautify your table by selection from the 
largest and most attractive stock in the U.S. at prices 
always “ 14 less than elsewhere.” Holiday presents 
in incomparable variety. Write for 

CATALOGUE No. 12D 


Also, in limited edition, an illustrated brochure, “ Serving a Dinner,”’ 

by Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria; too dainty and expensive for 

general distribution, but free, on request, to present and prob- 
9 able customers. 


50-54 W. 22d St. \ 
555 | W. 2ist St. 





“BUF CHINA. AND GLASS RIGHT” 
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Smooth Steel 
Tune Sheet. 


The Latest Step 
in Music Box 
Perfection. 


An Automatic Instru- 
ment that preserves 
the soul of music. 


The Stella music box embodies the most im- 
portant improvements ever made in music 
boxes. The smooth steel tune disc and the 
beautiful tone of the Stella, have brought it to 
the front rank of automatic musical instru- 
ments. They have made possible the rendition 
of the finest musical compositions or the light- 
est popular airs in exactly the same spirit 
as intended by the composer. No harsh metal- 
lic sound—every chord is heard in rich modu- 
lation. The tone of the Stella is a blending of 
the piano’s precision with the organ’s richness. 
These improvements are 


Found only on the 


STELLA 


Music Boxes 


The smooth tune disc has no pins to break the 
mechanism of the box. It enables the tune 
sheet to contain a larger number of notes, giv- 
ing l«ngertunes. Its repertoire is unlimited. 
Insist on seeing the Stella. If your music 
dealer or jeweler cannot show it to you, write 
for the Stella book. Don’t purchase a music 
box before hearing the Stella. Every Stella 
box is guaranteed. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 
37 Union Square, New York City. 





vose 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


| 

| 

| WE 
Challenge 





| | 


Comparisons. 


_ By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can owna VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. 

information. 





Send for catalogue and full 





VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston. 
lene Co 2 





Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


An opportunity to get a 
fine instrument very low. 
Students violins (dated 
5 1700-1830) from $50 up. 
Concert instruments by 
the old masters, in fine 
preservation, from $100 
up. Note these few ex- 
amples: 
Testore,1750,$150; Gran- 
cino, $200; Pressenda, 
$200; Gabrielli, $200; 
Kloz, $125; Old Strad. . 
copy, $100, and many others. Four magnificent Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius and Amati, very low. Send for our 
beautiful catalog of old violins (Free). Contains histor- 
ical sketches of the old masters of Cremona and Brescia 
from 1540; illustrated; with fac-simile labels, also a 
descriptive list of old violins possessing the pure, mellow 
tone and costing from $50.00 to $5,000.00. A formal Cer- 
tificate of Genuineness accompanies each violin. Monthly 
payments accepted. ; 
A SPECIAL OFFER. {2713 sin, 
® eral old violins on 
approval and allow seven days examination. 


LYON & HEALY, 24 Adams St., Chicago. 


“HOWARD ” 


Mandolins and Guitars. 

Sold by all First-class Deal- 
ers. Lead al] the rest. [us 
Catalog No. 43, the finest pub- 
lished, 80 large pages, sent 
FREE. Send 25 cents and 
we'll send you complete set ‘ 
strings for either violin, man- 
dolin (with 8 picks), or guitare 


The Badolph Warlitzer Co, 
117 E. 4th St., Cineinnati. 
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The Acme of Art Products. 


As recognized Art Products appealing to the most , 

cultured musical taste, Everett Pianos represent all 

that is best in piano construction on broadest lines 
and most advanced ideas. 

All instruments produced by our factory, THe Everett 
Prano Company, Boston, Mass., either grand or up- 
right, are of one standard-the highest. They are war- 
ranted under signed guarantees throughout the entire life- 
time of the pianos -longer than the average of human life. 

Everett Pianos are endorsed by pianists of the highest 
rank such as Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, Cottlow, 
Shonert, Hirschmann and many others. 

Our various styles—each of which is up-to-date in case 
design and in every detail of construction—differ only in 
size and pattern ; the high quality is the same in all. They 
are supplied, if desired, in the French or dull finish, in- 
stead of the customary high polish, without extra charge. 
Attractive Terms. 

Where no agent is representing us we will sell you 

direct. either for cash, or on such ‘‘fair basis” terms 

as vou may elect. in a manner which will be attract- 
ive to you ; we agree to pay freight to vourshipping 
point, give you ample time to approve your selec- 


tion, and if you decide not to take the piano we will 
pay return freight. 


Our absolute guarantee of satisfaction and promise of 
prompt and efficient service means most to those who 
have known us longest. For FREE catalogue, or further 
information, address Dep’t B., at either store. 

Ghe John Church Company. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
The Wiley B. Allen Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Representatives. 











Manhattan Theatre 
MRS FISKEW 


in an every-day drama, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


uNwEtzome MRS. HATCH 


New York 


Broadway & 33d Street 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. 
est artists. 


Bands. Bargains in Instruments just reduced 


price LYON & HEALY, 82 Adams St., 


Lyon & Healy’s 
Own Make” Instruments are now used by the great- 
Fine Catalog, 400 Illustrations, mailed 
free; it gives Band Music & Instructions for Amateur 


Chicago. 


in 








Case designs that are strikingly 
aftistic and effective in the 





FOR THE HOME, LIBRARY, SICK — 
STUDIO, OFFICE, SCHOOL ROO 







Readin 


Stand, soul 






Com 
folded 3 shipp 
ox 24x 


Thousands 

in use giving 

the best of 

satisfaction. 

Ship on approval, 
freight paid. If not as rep- 
resented, money refunded. All mt 
adjustments are automatic. 

Made of steel tubing. Finished satin, 
nickel plated, white or black enameled. 


booklet free. 
D.H.ALLEN & CO, 22 main st.. Miamisburg.0. 





~~ THE STANDORETTE ~~ 


An Ipvalid’s Stand, Easel, Book Rest 
Stand. Muste Stand,Card 
Stand, Drawing 








simple and ornate alike. 


Special cases that 
afe cofrect replicas of 


the Lovis XIV, Louis XV, 


Renaissance and Colonial periods. 


WEBER WAREROOMS 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


All that Art has conceived or 
skill devised in the production of 
a piano, is shown in the WEBER 


Mahogany, Satinwood, White and Gold 
Flemish Oak, and English Burl Walnut. 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 








“Good Heavens! I’ve gone and hatched those China eggs.” 





BUCKEYE CAMERAS 


Are loaded in daylight 
with cartridge film . . 


No. 1 Buckeye, 3% x 344; 6 Exposure film $5.00 
No. 2 Buckeye, 4x 5;60r12ExposureFilm 8.00 
No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 344 x44; 6 or 12 
Exposure Film - - - - = - 15.00 
No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4x 5; 6 or 12 Expo- 
| Sure Film - - - - - - = $20.00 
| Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye, 34% x44 - 25.00 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete 
line of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


CATALOGUE FREE . 
aA 











E.&HT ANTHONY & CO. NEW YORK 


122-124 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Hawk-Eyes for the Holidays. 


The only pocket camera with bulb release, 
automatic shutter and iris diaphragm is the 
No. 3 


FOLDING WENO HAWK-EYE. 


‘* All goes in the Pocket.”’ 


x 4%) with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - $15.00 
et with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - 20.00 





) 
*R 


Hawk-Eyes, $5.00 to $25.00. 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
Catalogues Free. Rochester, Ni ¥, 








Sportsmen write: **Nething on earth like Spen- 

eer.’ Fora short time to reduce stock, limited number @ 

best shooting gunsin the world will be offered. Receipt = $i. oo 
gun will be sent C. . Balance $11.50 and expressage. Ful 
examination allowed. Made of best forged steel. Finest twist barrel, Double 
extractors. Model 1900 take ‘oles Handsome gun. Used by the U. 8, Army, 
expressmen, and over 20,000 Sportsmen, Six shots less than three seconds. 


F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 
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MR. BOOKKEEPER 
de you know what the 
Comptometer is? It costs you noth- 
ing to find out. It will hei you out 
on that trial balance. It insures 
accuracy, is twice as rapid as the 
best accountant and relieves all 
nervous and mental strain. 
Write for Pamphlet 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago 


SUBMERGED 


Electric Portable Propeller 
Applied to any boat in a 
moment. Absolutely practical. 
Noiseless, Odorless and Safe. 
Nothing ‘to get out of order or 
explode. Machinery all being 
in propeller and rudder, saves 
room in boat. Easiest to opere 
ate. Auxiliary power for sail- 
boat and house-boats. Just the 
thing for fishing and hunting, 
Enables you to run noiselessly. 
steer it and cast or troll same 
time. Catalogue Free. 


Submerged Electric 
Motor Co., Box 2 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 

















Prints in any Light 


yet requires no dark-room for 
development. Gives pure black 
and white prints of surpassing 
depth and richness. 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of the General Aristo Ce. 
NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 
for sale by all dealers. 




















Nehring’s Focussing Finder 


May be attached to any Folding Camera such as the Premo, Poco, 
Cartridge Kodak, Century, Wizard, etc. It tells exactly whether 
your picture is in or out of focus and does aw ay with the ground 
glass and the cumbersome focussing cloth. Pictures of parades, 
children at play, animals and scenes from life can now be made 
when the object shows at its best in the finder, and as the lens in 
the finder is of the same focal length as the lens in the camera, 
absolutely sharp pictures will result. No fitting necessary. Send 
focus of your lens ; if you cannot measure it, send shutter and lens 
to us with your order. Price complete, ready for use, 4 x 5, $5.00; 
5 X 7, $7.00; 614 x 814, $10.00; 8 x 10, $15.00 


U. NEHRING, 16 East 42d Street, New York 
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Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 
Candlesticks, 
etc. 
STAMPED 
MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


® 










our “Silber Plate that Wears’’ 1s ‘ 


It is so universally and favorably known, that 
articles of our make are recognized and accepted 
by the trade and public as the standard of the world. 


—@e NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN Beam 


and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp of un- 
failing quality—quality in design, workmanship, finish and 
wear—“ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Leading dealers can supply you. 
No. 61 E which aids you in selecting. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Tilustrations of ‘‘ 1847 Rogers Bros."’ goods will be found in previous issues of this magazine, 
















Spoons, Forks, 
hives, etc, 
STAMPED 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.” 
Remember ‘ ‘1847,"" 















Write for Catalogue 
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~Christmas Gifts~~-~ 


Direct from the Factory at PROreee PRICES 


“ON APPROVAL” Msittcnnentta te terest: 


proz 
urn AT OUR E. YPENSE 
f not found 40 to 100 per cent. greater value than ts obtainable 2 
anywhere at retatl, ( 


G Id We d | Highest award at the Pan- 
0 e a American Exposition. But 
one in twenty exhibitors received a Gold Medal. 
Only 39 out of over 15,000 exhibits received gold 
or silver med als for artistic installation—the 
“Macey ” exhibit was one of the 39, the only 
furniture manufacturers so honored. 


A Fireside Companion 
29 5 buys “gee luxurious easy 
. rocker, No. 677, @trect 


Srom factory. Cov ered with best qual- 




















ity machine-buffed genuine leather. 
Has genuine hair cushions, tufted 
back, spring rockers and ball-bearing 
casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green 
or russet color leather. At retail a sim- 
ilar rocker costs $450 00 to $60.00. Ask 


for me ue No. * 
‘ifetime 1 uuxur 

35. 00 buys this robes 

$ Turkish Couch. It has 

a puis Solid Mahogany base, richly polished. Claw feet. Ball- 

bearing casters. 


Covered with best quality machine-buffed genuine 
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leather (no imitation). All cushions are of genuine curled horse hair, 
supported by finest tempered steel springs. $ eS . 
tufted top. Spring edge. Worth at retail $60 to $70, N N € 
e 
SENSIBLE PRESENTS 3; 
e 
That shown above is our ‘* UNIVERSITY ” Chair. & 
¢ 
It’s a brain worker’s chair, has an adjustable back, and armsthat «¢ 
lift up and turn over forming shelves for writing, holding books, etc. @ 
We make over thirty other styles of RECL INING CHAIRS, @ 
) (Catalogue C.) « 
, e And over sixty kindsof ROLLING and CARRYING ¢ 
s x CHAIRS, meeting every requirement for in or outdoor use & 
4 (Catalogue B.) e 
» ¢ 
. 2 = Oo ANv. ALIDS. We poake a large variety of devices for ¢ 
We Prepay Frelgh to all PeuaS east “d the Missis- 4 prea (cacalogne 8 >. eh nae Sites ee ene ee ‘ 
sippi and north of Tennessee. FOR BOOK LOVER > 

; Ki S. Sargent’ * Economie System of ¢ 

Points beyond OR ADS_UAl Dans.) -¢ > Devices for Brain Workers, {¢ embraces our unrivaled Ball 

Write for our complet Catalogue No. “ C-3, 4 » Bearing Rotary Book Cases, Reading Stands, Dictionary and Atlas 

THE FRED MACEY , Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. ? » Holders, so ee Reading Desks attachable to any chair, etc. 
Makers of High- vs Bas and Libre ary Furniture , “4 (Catalogue D.) Illustrated Catalogues free. Postage 2 cents each. ¢ 

BRANCHES: New York, 293 295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal Street; > 

Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut Street; Chicago, New York Life Building. > 4 GEO. F. SARGENT C0., 289 0 Fourth Ave. (next 23d St), New York ‘ 
GLI III IIIEIYPL_pfmw YYW YJ YY” Wf” J III e r 
LFS SSI III III III IIIa rs 





} Our business is 
; to make Folks 
- Comfortable 
























See that each gloss bears the name “Flammorion. 





Ghe name 
‘Flammarion” 
upon opers and 
field glasses is 
& guarantee o 
faultless optical 
construction, per 
fect definition 
and great light 
gathering power. 
Originality of design 

Pe artistic effect. From $5.00 up. 























104 EB. 232 St. 
125 W. 427° St. 





New York. 
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alder’'s 


saponaceous 


Ventine 


enhances beauty’s charms 


It makes the teeth white 
the gums red and healthy 
and the breath fragrant 
Buy it anywhere 

25 and 50 cents A sample on request 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


J , J 


9 e OO OOOO OOO 
Moller’s Oil ; Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


\ 













































A vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 


e - ) hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
1S 1 eren ) and Diploma of Honor granted to anv Hair Remedv at 
- the weae 8 Fair, Chi- 


ca 

The —4 American 
: ; — Hair Remedy admitted 
from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 


in bulk. It is bottled when manufactured, Exposition, 1900. Also 


great number of 
autograph  endorse- 
ments from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
goseph Jefferson, Wm. 
lorence, Adelina 
Patti, Mme. Helena 
Modjeska, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Lilli Lehmann, 
Emma Albani, Lillian 
Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
rs. Gov. John P, 
Altgeld, of Illinois, 
and scores of others. 
is remarkable 
Remedy is guaranteed 
(1) To stop hair falling 
at once ; (2) To produce 
a@ fine, healthy, per- 
manent growth over 
= the entire head; (3) To 
restore the rich, desk, youthful color to faded and gray hair ; 
(4) To cure all humors of the scalp, including itching and 
dandruff ; (5) It is not oily orsticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and 
does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 
Circular giving full advice sent free. 
If yon will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings 
(the entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful micro- 
scopic examination and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00 


By sending your order direct to us, you are mane to receive 

fresh and genuine oods. We prepay all charge 

Sold by John Wanamaker, New York ity and Fpiie. 

delphia. R. H. Macy & Co., New York, and all F 

‘lass Department Stores and pri, If your dealer con- 
we = ll promptly forward 


thus passing direct to the consumer without 


the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter Moller’s | 
| Cod Liver Oil ae 





? bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 













date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. — supply you, send us $1.00 
ottle to any ‘address prepaid. Add 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL €O., Dept. 2, New York City. 





Hs Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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| GEO. W. MAHER, ArRcHITECT, CHICAGO. 


‘ 
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RENO I SL ATS RR NY AL iS LA ERE AR ee eS: 
-| BEFORE YOU BUILD, SEE MY COLLECTION OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


| COUNTRY «»0 SUBURBAN HOUSES sists i200 


FIRST EDITION $1.00, SECOND EDITION $1.00 POSTPAID 
They include a collection of unique designs in Colonial, Dutch Colonial, Artistic, Old English 
Castle, and Half Timber styles of architecture, shown by reproductions from water-color per- 
‘| spective drawings and figured floor plans, with complete descriptions and accurate estimates of 
;| cost. They have every necessity and luxury fully and skilfully considered. 
houses have been built in various parts of the country. 
and for alteration work. Plans and Specifications drawn and supervision furnished. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


RESTAINING IS AN ART 


OFTEN THE WHOLE COLOR SCHEME OF A HOUSE 
MAY BE CHANGED BY JUDICIOUS USE OF 


Derter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stain 


Corrospondence Solicited. Send for sample boards and color plates to 


Derter Brothers 


103, 105, 107 BROAD STREET - - - BOSTON 

The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago; W.S H urston, 45 Cliff St., New York; Samvuet Bettie, 
Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia ; W. W. Lawrence & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa.; Smita 
& Younc, San Francisco, Cal.; Henry Sem & Co., Bultimore, Md.; 
as Lomer, Montreal, Canada; Mayberry Harpware Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 





A number of the 
Sketches made after your own ideas, 


Rooms, 510, 511, 512, Telephone 2137 John 





DE POTTER’S 


EGYPT TOURS 


ear. Select. Superiorly conducted. Jan. 25th, 
1902.—Annual Party to Mediterranean. Egypt, Holy 
Land, Syria, Turkey, Greece. Unequalled itinerary 
and arrangements. ALSO; Jan. 25th, Special Party 
to EGYPT, ITALY and FRANCE. 

March ist.—Annual Party to Italy and French Ri- 
viera. Cost from $395. 
Afl programmes free. Cost of tours inclusive. 


A. DE POTTER - 45 Broadway, New York 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines 
can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs 
than byany other means for doing their work. Also for 
Industrial Schools for Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire journeymen’s trades 
before they ‘‘go for themselves.” Price-List Free, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 528 Ruby Street, Rockford, III. 
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every day. If 





25 Cortlandt Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most people want water 


RIDER or ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPS 
are used you can have water every day in the year, and your cook 
or stable-boy is the only engineer needed. 

Catalogue ‘'F” on application to nearest office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


25,000 in daily use. 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 No. 7th Street, Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana 


22 A, Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 





A COZY, SENSIBLE PLAN 














cations to each. . 
four, $2; any five, 82.50; all six, $3. : 
designs, ‘‘ How to Start Right and Save Money,” 25 cents (silver). 
Booklet and 55 other designs, 50 cents. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. S, 


If you are interested send two-cent stamp for larger view and figured 
floor plans of both floors. If you have any ideas of your own for floor plans, 
send them to me and I will put them into practical shape for you, give esti- 
mated cost, and price for full plans. 

My six classified books are full of choice plans. 
out all the time. 
anything over $2,000, extra fine and up to date. 


New editions coming 


Order books as per price of house you desire. No. 12 for 


“ 


Book No. 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1,500 
“ “ ¥ f “ 57 “ “ 1,600 2 500 


“ “ 8 “ 54 “ “ 2,600 “ce 3,500 
< “ 9 “ 30(12stables) 3,600 ‘* 10,000 
wis “10 “ 37 (200ne-story) 450 “ 3,000 
‘ “ “ Colonial “ 

‘ 12 “ 50 { sig vo 1,200 “ 5,000 


Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with modifi- 
Price of books, $l each; any two, $1.50; any 
Booklet of 30 sample 


All postpaid. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE 
ASelection of Handsome Table Linen for 
A HOLIDAY GIFT. 

1=3 s%o) 1. Ce > 
ETT ROCK LINENS ka 


offer the best choice. Their beautiful designs, fine finish 
and superior wearing qualities are unexcelled. 


For Sale by the Leading Dry Goods Stores 
ALWAYS ASK TO SEE THEM 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS 


21-23 White Street New York 























This is the Garter 
and 
This is the Box 


















Avoid 





Without the Foster. With tis Foster, 7 iin eT eee 
Ghe Straight Military Front for men is the Brighton 


shown in figure to right is secured by wearing Brighton Garter 


Ghe Foster Hose Supporter 


Patented December 5, 1899. Garter. It is fa- ON? and Bri ghton 
The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting bands mous becauseit &£ m” box. See thatthe 
strong enough & eee back the Sas Braces Se ae is comfortable. words Brighton 
wearer a correct standing position and the muc esired straight 3 3 
front. It has a waist band which presses on the side of the waist, . # ee perme Brags ston ee 
making it round, and has no metal parts to mar or tear the corset. able cause € Clasp & 
oe panes : is absolutely flat. buckles as well 
Wide web, biack or white ...... 60e N ther gar- as on the bo 
THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, o otne xX. u 
GRADES : cardinal, blueorpink . . . . +. %be ter made like it. 25e. & pair, at al 
Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, $1.25 dealers or by mail, 
See that the name “Foster” is stamped on every pair. Get it of your PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


dealer. If he hasn’t it, take no substitute, but order of us direct. Name 718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
your dealer, and give color, height and waist measure. 


, THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER €0., 438 Broadway, New York ; mn J 



































Prof. Anthony Barker’s 
School of Physical Culture 


Art of Deep Breathing taught. Prof. Anthony Barker 
guarantees to increase the strength and vitality of any 
woman, man or child in a course of lessons. Indorsed 
by many physicians throughout the country. Lessons 
by mail. Write or call for particulars. 


1164 Broadway, New York 
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PROF. BARKER 




















WEARY RAGGLEs: ‘ Talk about yer disgraceful deaths 





Dey've put me to work cutting de wood de’re 


goin’ to cook me wid.” 





23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
" 16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 155 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 
Agents in all Principal Cities 
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Most in Comfort—in El- 
egance—in Satisfaction. 


Of Your Dealer 


Retail Price 
25 cts. per Pair 


If you cannot procure them, 
send us 25c. in stamps. 
Send us the name of your 
furnishers who do not han- 
dle the Flexo, and you will 
receive, prepaid, any of the 
following: 
Flexo Sleeve Elastics 
Flexo Cuff t.olders 
Flexo Drawer Holders 
Flexo Tie Holder 
A. STEIN @ COMPANY 
215 Market Street, Chicago 


gai LT gy 
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‘The New “Tomnus” 


This latest style is 
made in three heights; 


Tomnus, 2% ins. high 
Corolla, 2%ins. high 
Hogarth, 3 ins. high 


The « Little 
Indian ”’ 


has put on 

a new collar 
of the famous 
brand 


“Little Indian” 


Collars— Cutffs— Shirts 


It is called the ** Tomnus” and can be bought 
of all good dealers for 15c.—2 for 25c. Present 
this advertisement to your dealer and he will 
give you a handsomely mounted 


Full Length Picture FREE 


of the ‘‘ Little Indian’’ ready to frame and with- 
out advertising on it. Size, 10 x 13 inches. 

lf your dealer does not keep “ Little Indian * goods, write 
us and we will furnish name of one who does, where the 
picture can be obtained. Catalogue of styles mailed /vee. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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Infants’ 
Toilet Set 


White enamelled 
stand; has pitcher, 
basin and soap 
dish; very prettily 
decorated. Kate 
Greenway designs 


$5.75 


Many other articles of moderate cost, partic- 
ularly appropriate for Christmas Gifts, are 
described in our new Catalogue of Things for 
Children (send 4 cents for postage) containing 
OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 





Address Dep’t 26 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
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You Take No Risk 


You may use the ‘‘ Practical’? Trousers Hanger 
and Press for 60 days, and if not satisfactory re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund the full 
purchase price. We assume all liability of wear 
and tear while the goods are on trial. 













The “Practical” 
Trousers Hanger and Press 


is an absolutely perfect device, which has been 
used over eight years by thousands of men for 
hanging and pressing their trousers. Saves 
clothing, by keeping them smooth as if ironed. 
Every garment separately ‘‘ get-at-able.’’ Closet 
capacity trebled, It is as much in advance of all 
other articles intended forthe same purpose asthe 
modern railroad is ahead of the old-time stage. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
for Any Man 




























Our 100-page illustrated descriptive book (free on request) 
contains the endorsements of our device by more than 3,000 
well-known gentlemen, every one of whom is using at 
least one of our $5 sets. 

he Five-Dollar Set, which consists of 6 “‘ Practical” 
Trousers Hangers and 3 “ Practical ’’ Closet Rods, is sent, 
express prepaid, on receipt of price. The closet shown is 
fitted with a $5 set. It meets the average requirements. For 
$1 we will send, prepaid, one hanger and one rod, and 
afterward when wanted the remainder of the $5 set 
for $4. Single hangers, 75c.; single rods, 25c. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 
437 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We make no effort to compete with the cheap hangers on the 
market, and if you are skeptical, order a sample of each and give 
them a trial. You can get your money back for the “ Practical " 
if you desire it after the test. 
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MAID AND MISTRES 


both welcome the coming of 








= . 
> 
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It saves labor, makes your ‘floor bright and lustrous, adds to its natural beauty and keeps it 
from scratching and catching dust. 

It is far superior to varnish, shellac and any other preparation. 

Easy to apply, too. 

An occasional application by your own help will always insure your having perfect floors. 







4 lb. can free for 10c. to pay postage. 
1 and 2 lb. cans at your paint store, 60c. lb. 
4 and § Ib. cans, 50c. Ib. 
Free “*THE PROPER TREATMENT FOR FLOORS,”’ an interesting booklet we 
would like to have you send for. 
FLOORS 
If you want to discard that disease-breeding carpet of yours and lay a beautiful hardwood 


floor over your old cne, send for our new illustrated catalogue of parquetry and dearn how to do it 
at about the cost of a new carpet. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


















A HOLIDAY GIFT KAYSER-ZINN 


Send for illustrations and prices of this unique foreign 
. > ware imported by us. Also catalogue of Artistic 
which will prevent backaches. Jewelry, European Novelties, Art Ware, Baroque 
Pearls, Old Sterling Ware, Silver Novelties, etc. 


T fe D A N D Y WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 
& Est. 1867 243 Middle St., Portland, Maine 
Nickel- 


uc A Shiner 


holds any size shoe 
(men’s or women’s) 
rigid 
while 
being 
cleaned 
and 
pol- 
ished A mortgage is like Deacon Smith’s mule, ‘‘ dreadful 
with sot in its ways.’’ It has a habit of bobbing up regue 
cloth larly. While you live you can take care of it. After 
or brush. Two lasts (men’s and wom- that -- well, — be — now : consult the 
’s with each Shiner. ENN MUTUAL LIFE, : 
w* poi be ae acne when not wees see Set, Se 


in use. 
It weighs less than three pounds. 


Ask any Shoe, Hardware or Housefurnishing dealer for it, 
If not obtainable send direct, Forwarded on receipt of $1.00, 
Illustrated circulars free, 




















™ if you are thinking of building 

4 a CHURCH it will pay you to 
= write to me. I can give you 
“ good service and save you money. 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE 


) CHURCH ARCHITECT 


218 La Salle St., » CHICAGO. 
































Cc & 
HYGIENIC Vor ewe 
INTER-AIR-SPACE-SYSTEM. 


CrrmALogvE free Harderfold Fabuc Co. Teor, NY 


THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY 
79 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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9? 
The Famous “‘Loop! 
The **Loop”’ which forms the basis of Wright’s 
Health Underwear is unique in Health garments, It 
is the only method by which perfect ventilation and 


comfort can be combined. It forms the foundation 
for the “ fleece of comfort’’ which has made 


Wright's 
Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see the garments at any store 
where underclothing is sold. The reasonable price 
of these garments bring them within the reach ofall, 

Free Book on dressing for health sent 

to any address. Contains many valu- 

able hygienic suggestions. Explains 

the fainous “loop.’? Address 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CoO., 
%5 Franklin Street, New York. 








other on side. CANT-BEND-EM PINs, Needle points, 
black or white, for collars 
etc. One paper ofeitherkind, pinsor needles 10cts. 2 for 
l5c. 4 for 25c. 12 for 60cts. post-paid. Agents Catig. free. 





SELF THREADING SEWING NEEDLES, weak sighted or 
hh can thread them, one kind thread springs inonend, 


Address C, E. MARSHALL, Mfr. 


Lockport, N. Y. Box A, 





2,6.8, 


AUTOMATIC ° 


“SAFETY CATCH 


FOR BROOCHES 














‘WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO BUY] 


our mattress, we want to send you one, express paid, on 
30, 40, or even 60 nights free trial that you may compare 
it with any other mattress made of hair, cotton, felt or 
cotton-felt, and we will leave it to your judgement what 
to do at the end of the trial period. Kapok comes from 
Java and is the ideal mattress filler, and you will never 
regret trying the 


“Ezybed” KArOK Mattress. 














o,, Send for our booklet, ‘Ezy- 
beds of Kapok.” It tells all 
about Kapok. Luxurious Ka- 
pok couch pillow, 20 inches 
Square, Oriental covering, 
ready for use, sent prepaid 
anywhere for $1.00, 
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Defender MIs.Cos. 


Fanc 


SHEETS; PILLONCISES 
> MUSLIN 















Royal Gift for Xmas 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 
FANCY SHEETS and 
|. PILLOWCASES 
APPROPRIATE PRACTICAL 

Not a gift of the ordinary kind, but one 
tbat is sure to be appreciated from its 
novelty and value. Packed in hand- 
some boxes containing one fancy sheet 
and two pillowcases, or in package of 


six sheets und twelve pillowcases. 
Prices from $2.00 to $6.00 per set. 








Ask your dealer’ 
to show you 


DefenderMfeCos 
LADIES MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 
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At a moderate price is served 
a la carte on the “Great 
Western Limited,” leaving 
Chicago every night for St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, 
-.. Via the... 


‘CHICAGO 
GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 





J. P. ELMER, General Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL 











Burlington 


Library = 


Smoking Cars 











UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
road reach out from 
Chicago, Peoria and 

St. Louis to all the important 
cities in the west and north- 
west such as 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


E have them on all of our fast trains 
out of Chicago. Buffet, writing desk, 


card tables, easy chairs, all the periodicals, 


everything to make one comfortable. 


We publish two books, ‘“‘Colorado”’ and “‘ California.” 
92 pages. Informative, beautifully illustrated, and 
with good maps. They are really works of art. Price 
six cents each in postage. Send for 
them #o-day while you 
think of it. 
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OMAHA 

KANSAS CITY 

DENVER 

If you are going to any of 

these places or to the Pacific 
coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
tion about our train service. 


P. S. Eustis, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt.,C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHILILITLI 


The open-top observation car for the Mountains and Cajfions is alsoa Pavilion by the Sea, a Roof 
Garden anda Dining-Car in the Tropics of Mexico. Exclusively on the American Tourist Association Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains in the Tour of All Me xico, January and February. Tickets include all ex- 
penses everywhere. All tours via the Iron Mountain Route, shortest and most direct. Select Clientele. 
Strictly limited. Address Reau Campbell, Gen, Agent, A. T. A., 1423 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Pioneer 

Limited 
Famous 
of 
the 


World 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis 


VIA 


THE ST. PAUL ROAD 


Queen G Crescent (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 
service includes fast Trains, Dining Cars, 
Café, Observation and Parlor Cars, superb 
in appointment. A i 
Through Pullmans from Cincinnati and Equipment and Service 
Louisville in connection with Southern Rail- Unequaled 
way to Chattanooga, Asheville, New Orleans, 
le a o § and all oc af south. m.. rite for free 
printed matter, handsomely illustrated. | Ti " . i i 
ime tables, maps and information 
W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, “ . ‘ 
GEN'L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS'GR aer., furnished on application to 
CINCINNATI. 


F. A. MiLer, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 
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THOSE LITTLE SOCIAL AMENITIES 


‘By the way, old chappie, dine with me to-night—it’s my birthday, don’t ye know ?” 
‘*Your birthday? Weally! ’Pon honah, old chappie, you don’t look it, bah Jove!” 





THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m, daily and arrives San Francisco 5.15 p. m. 
the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber), double 
drawing-room sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars. 


THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 a.m. daily and arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. 


the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber) and 
Pullman sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars. 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS 


Leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 8.25 a. m. 
the fourth day. Buffet drawing-room sleeping cars and tourist sleep- TRAI NS 
ing cars Chicago to San Francisco daily. Personally conducted 

excursions to California and Oregon cvery Tuesday and Friday. 


Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific EVERY 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS ROUTE. DAY 
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PALESTINE 


whose every hamlet, hill, and valley is rich in Biblical 
and historical associations, and scenic and antiquarian 
attractions,was until recent years a terra incognita to all 
except people of very considerab.e means and leisure. 
Since we first extended our operations to the Holy Land, 
more than a third of a century since, many thousands of 
travellers have visited that most interesting country by 
our arrangements, and every part of ‘‘the Land” can be 
visited under our auspices in comfort and absolute se- 
curity, at a very moderate expense of time and money. 
Our long experience and complete organization (which in- 
cludes an office and a resident staff at all important points) 
enable us to offer to the }»ublic superior and exclusive 
facilities for travel in any part of Palestine and Syria at 
advantageous rates. 


OUR ANNUAL TOURS FROM AMERICA 


for 1902 consist of several comprehensive parties at fares 
ranging from $590 to $1200, including all travelling ex- 
penses. l'irst class throughout. Illustrated programme 
tree ou request. 


COOK’S NILE SERVICES 


This season our services have been largely augmented. 
The first steamer will leave Cairo November 19, and from 
January 7 there will be four sailings per week for the 
First Cataract, and a wernt’ sailing for the Second Cat- 
aract and Khartoum. We have now opened an office at 
Khartoum, in charge of a member of our European staff, 
for the convenience of visitors to the Soudan. 

Through our exclusive and comprehensive contracts 
with all the railroad _and steamship companies of the 
world, we furnish facilities for reaching Egypt from any- 
where, by every route. Plans of Nile and ocean steamers, 
with full information, will be prom) tly furnished. Reser- 
vations of berths, staterooms, special steamers or daha- 
beahs promptly effected at any of our offices in the United 
States or Canada. 

Shall we send you our descriptive pamphlets ? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


261 & 1185 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 332 Washington S' Chicago, 234 South Clark St. 
Philadelphia, 828 C aca St. San Francisco, 621 Market St. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 











> 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
DELIGHTFUI voy AGES T¢ 
THE PORTS OF TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA 
Tickets to all Resorts in Texas, Colorado, Mexico, 
California. Florida, etc. Special ratesto Hot Springs, 
Ark. Tourists’ tickets < specialty. Send Postal Card 
for our book “ Tourist’s Companion. 


C. H. MALLORY & CO., Pier 20, E, R., N.Y. 
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3A UNITED STATES WALL MAP. 
This handsome county map, 48x34 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready to i AB Was) 
hang on the wall. It is printed in OUT THREE AAD 
colors, = thoroughly up to perl ag 
particularly interesting and valuable To ot i 
as it shows in colors the different divisions of territory * J A Ny | A i CA‘ on NTs 
in America acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexa- Ht CA R t B BEAN SEA : 
tion, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and } 
@ the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and settlement. B) BY THE 0104 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents H Commer, oF 7 -\ Y { 7 >‘ 5 
in B ceuer 8 = A — cE SOR: SteameR 5 Sue 
en assenger Agent j 
Chicago, Il ==> : LINE SERVICE 
° eo eocce tit HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





LEAVES NEWYORK EVERY SATURDAY 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


25 Day Cruise, $125 per Adult. 


Routes A & B.—To Kingston, Savanilla, 
Cartagena, Greytown, and Port Limon, 


TH ELEGTRO-VaboR Me Routes C & D.—To Haytien Ports, and 
UN Cc HE fy ' Santa Marta. 
L ere AU! exclusively at ‘@ Apply to H be 

the Pan-American Exposition because they are the best. They Ee o- AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE pha 
are er 7. zepie, seaworthy sae reliable. Stock m3; emdotph ae _— to State Stn Re: ston 

sizes 15 to 50 ft 50 and up. Send toc. for handsome 108 N. Broad , St. Lout ee, . ag 
} catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. sect niece eet 
Order 1 now ; avoid Spring rush. 


’ RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box S), RECINE, WIS, 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE SANITARIUM OF THE WORLD 


REACHED BY THE THREE ROUTES OF THE 


Southern Pacific GCo.’s Lines 


THROUGH 




















1 





TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA or UTAH, NEVADA or 
OREGON, to thee GOLDEN GATE, making connection for ; 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAIIAN and PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, and 
ROUND THE WORLD bo bs ye bias wa bie ws 


NEW COAST LINE between LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANGISCO 


Passing through the principal Pacific coast resorts of California, brings passengers directly to center of City of San 
Francisco without water transfers. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, lowest rates, sleeping-car and steamer } 
reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY 
Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
349 Broadway or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building) 
NEW YORK 


Send ten cents in stamps fora copy of the Southern Pacific rice cook book containing two hundred receipts 




















L. H. NUTTING 


Eastern Pass’gr Agt. 








i ‘‘ A gem of the Pacific Coast.” 


| nn LEHIGH VALLEY 
SANTA CRUZ RAILROAD 








Solid vestibule trains % 
| AND HER BIG TREES. between : 
New York, 
a er eee eee Philadelphia and 
Neti é 1Z 1S one O le Mos charming Chicago 


of the sea-hore resorts cf California, and 


Via Niagara Falls. 


‘Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains 


is only eighty miles from San Francisco 
A grove of big trees is near Santa Cruz 
and the narrow gauge road from San 





Francisco passes through this grove. From 
the East this delightful region is best 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. It is well worth a 
trip just to see the big trees, but a week 
or a month at Santa Cruz is a pleasure 
which every tourist is anxious to repeat 


For a copy of No. 5 of the ‘“ Four-Track- 
Series,’ “‘ America’s Winter Resorts,” send a 
postage stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & H:1dson 
- ha Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 

ork. 











are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatic 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


For illustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 


























